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HE definition of culture most often 

quoted is that of Tyler: “‘Culture 

is that complex whole which in- 
cludes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom, and any other capabilities and 
habits acquired by man as a member of 
society.’" A particular culture has been 
defined by Redfield as ‘‘an organized body 
of conventional understandings, manifest 
in act and artifact, which, persisting 
through tradition, characterizes a human 
group.’ Excellent definitions both, yet 
culture is one of those large concepts, like 
democracy or science, a definition of which 
seems very bare and inadequate to convey 
its rich meanings. Different students will 
emphasize different aspects of culture as 
most significant, and in the future impor- 
tant new ideas about culture may be dis- 
covered. At the present time the aspects 
of culture of most interest to sociologists 
may be grouped around four ideas. 


I 


The study of culture developed out of 
the soil of biological sociology. The 
impact of the discoveries of Darwin, partic- 
ularly the evolution of man from the 
anthropoids, on social thought was tre- 
mendous. Nothing like it had so shocked 
mankind since it was discovered that the 
earth was round and whirling through 
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space, held there by balancing forces. 
The ramifications of the latter discovery, 
for instance, reached as far as the theory 
of the state and supported the doctrine 
of checks and balances, so evident in our 
own governmental structure. Likewise 
the ramifications of the idea of evolution 
extended quite generally, especially to 
Out of it were developed the 
A great 


societies. 
organismic theories of the state. 
impetus was given to biological interpre- 
tations of society by such men as Spencer 
and Huxley. The achievements of man 
were seen as the direct outgrowth of his 


The build 


one type of house, the ants another, be- 


inherited capacities. wasps 
cause their biological structures are dif- 
ferent. It followed, by inference, that 
the Aztecs have one type of culture and 
the Egyptians another because their bi- 
ological natures are different. Function 
was seen as following structure very 
closely. The European was further along 
in the scale of biological evolution than 
the Australian black fellow since his cul- 
ture was more advanced. Social evolu- 
tion was dependent upon biological evolu- 
tion. The monkeys had no civilization 
because they had not evolved far enough. 
Man, however, with his larger brain case 
had gone further in biological progress 
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and was capable of developing civiliza- 
tion. 

It is interesting that the idea of culture, 
which later was so often opposed to 
biology, was developed by one of the most 
biologically-minded men of the age, 
Herbert Spencer. He remarked that there 
was a time when there was no life on the 
earth. Everything was inorganic. In 
the course of time, inorganic matter 
evolved to a point when life appeared. 
Then the evolution of the organic matter 
began. When it reached the level of man, 
there appeared culture or, as Spencer called 
it, the ‘‘superorganic’’ which, in turn, 
began its evolution. 

Though Spencer helped to give birth to 
the idea of culture, he never really saw its 
nature clearly. For instance, to him the 
superorganic was dependent in a most 
intimate and direct way upon the organic. 
The concept of the superorganic was then 
only the beginning of the unfolding of the 
concept of culture. If the variations in 
the organic determined the nature of the 
superorganic in detail, as Spencer thought, 
then sociology not only rested on biology, 
but was really a biological science. 

Out of the tide of enthusiasm for bi- 
ology, there appeared those twin absurdi- 
ties, the recapitulation theory and the 
successive stages theory. According to 
the former the individual recapitulated 
the history of the race, so that the less 
evolved primitive peoples were seen only 
as children. According to the latter 
theory, since social stages were determined 
by biological stages of evolution, they 
must follow in succession, as monogamy 
followed polygamy. Supposedly Russia 
could not go from the household agricul- 
tural economy to socialism without pass- 
ing through capitalism. The power of 
education and of the diffusion of culture 
traits in breaking up such a succession of 
Stages was not appreciated. 
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Such was the background of sociological 
thought when the concept of culture ap- 
peared. But as the phenomena of cul- 
tural growth were studied, it was observed 
that social institutions evolved into new 
forms in periods of history too short for 
any biological evolution. Hence doubt 
was Cast on any correlation of cultural 
evolution and biological evolution, at 
least during the historical period, if not 
since the ice ages. Peoples of the same 
race were noted to have greatly different 
levels of civilization, and peoples of dif- 
ferent racial types were observed to have 
the same social institutions. The growth 
of a particular culture, ethnologists were 
showing, was not so much from inventions 
produced within that culture as from traits 
imported from other cultures. Thus any 
inevitable succession of stages was ne- 
gated. 

The close correlation of function and 
structure may exist when such widely dif- 
ferent species as rats and guinea pigs are 
compared, but among peoples the func- 
tions as measured by customs and institu- 
tions were not found to be correlated with 
any discernible structure. When an Es- 
kimo adult who could not count above ten 
and was thus supposed to be no further 
advanced than a child was taught to solve 
problems in calculus, the recapitulation 
theory lost its appeal. 

That tremendous 
were possible even if there were no races 
and that rapid social evolution could take 
place if biologically men evolved not at 
all but were quite stationary, were ideas 
revolutionary to the biological sociology 
of the time. Culture cut the chains that 
tied sociology to biology. This freedom 
meant an actual stimulus in proposing new 
hypotheses and in generating new ideas 
about civilization, and explanations there- 
for on other grounds than biology. 

However, it should not be understood 


cultural variations 
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from the foregoing account that all fields 
of sociology were affected in this manner 
by biology. There were, for instance, 
many aspects of institutional relationships 
which were studied without any particu- 
lar relationship to race, inheritance, or 
instinct. However, many more phases of 
sociology were related to biological theo- 
ries than was, for instance, the case with 
economics or political science. 

One angle from which these relation- 
ships may be viewed was the controversy 
over the very nature of sociology itself. 
It was being variously described as the 
study of society, of the group, or of group 
behavior. Certainly back of these vari- 
ous conceptions was the idea of the group 
and group relations. The individual was 
the object of study of psychology or 
biology, but the group was the particular 
province of sociology. Sociology is de- 
rived from the Latin word socios, mean- 
ing companion and implying a plural num- 
ber of individuals. 

With the wider acceptance of the mean- 
ing of culture, group behavior as a mere 
type of inherited activity became of less 
importance. Discoveries regarding group 
processes such as social control, collective 
behavior, social pressure, mob action, 
social contagion, ostracism, leadership, 
and the social instincts, remained of im- 
portance to sociology, but interest tended 
to shift to the cultural forms and patterns 
carried by the group and to the various 
habits and personalities favored by these 
cultural influences. The field of group 
action, viewed as a psychological and 
biological phenomenon, had been pretty 
well cultivated, and, though still yield- 
ing discoveries, had perhaps reached the 
point of diminishing returns, at least at 
that time. Interest shifted to the cul- 
tural forms and their influence on the indi- 
vidual. Meanwhile descriptive work on 
the various cultures of the world was 


being carried out by ethnologists in the 
field. The literature was greatly en- 
riched on different types of culture among 
different peoples, and much was learned 
about the organization of culture and the 
variations among the social institutions. 
This type of phenomenon was inherently 
interesting aside from race and tended to 
overshadow the description of biological 
behavior of groups. 

The question then may be raised as to 
whether the definition of sociology as 
the study of the group gave the proper 
emphasis. It may be argued that there 
was a large group of sociologists never 
much interested in psychological or 
biological behavior of the group, but 
who were rather more interested in 
social organization, or in the culture 
carried by the group. Nevertheless, 
if interest is primarily in the culture 
carried by the group, why say that the 
interest is in the group? To do this, 
there must be a special definition of the 
group. It must mean that the group and 
the culture carried by the group were 
very closely related, if not synonymous. 

Under the influence of biology, group 
activity and behavior were seen as biolog- 
ical products. It was the nature of man 
to behave this way in groups. It was 
instinct. The objective of sociology was 
to define more elaborately the nature of 
this group behavior. If this fuller de- 
scription carried the investigation into 
social institutions, these became still the 
elaboration of instinctive social nature. 
Since function was seen as so closely re- 
lated to structure, the different group 
functions, the different social institutions 
were the product of different group capac- 
ities. With this view, sociology as a 
study of the group was, ipso facto, a study 
of the group products, that is, its culture. 

But with the recognition that cultural 
variations could occur without biological 
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variations, the group and the group's 
culture were no longer the same. The 
group might remain biologically the same 
yet have a succession of different cultures. 
Hence, for the definition of sociology to 
be the study of the group, implied no 
longer that it was the study of the culture 
of that group. It was customary to say 
at this earlier period that man created his 
culture. This was true if men of all time 
are considered and if man is being con- 
trasted with another species. But 
cannot say that the Greeks or the Mayans 
created their culture, much less the inhab- 
itants of any one village or the peoples of 
The culture is rather an 


one 


any one century. 
environment in which they live, which, 
if conditions are favorable, they may 
modify somewhat in a given time by 
invention. The heritage, 
often used interchangeably with culture, 


term social 
suggests the futility of saying that a 
particular group creates a culture. 
Concluding this part of the discussion 
then, the idea of culture is necessarily at 
least as significant for sociology as is 
biology. As Darwinism and _ biology 
tended to give sociology a definition as 
the study of the group, culture, being in a 
way the antithesis of biology has neces- 
sarily changed the definition of sociology 
and added to the tasks of sociology the 
This change 
in concept of sociology itself suggests 
questions of new relations of sociology to 
ethnology and to the special social 
sciences, such as economics and political 
science, which are, however, not appropri- 


ate for the present discussion. 


II 


One aspect of this new relationship of 
sociology to ethnology and the special 
social sciences is the consideration of cul- 
ture as a whole consisting of interrelated 


parts. The ethnologists have always so 
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considered it for the primitive cultures, 
and have brought forward such indicative 
terms as culture pattern and configuration. 
An ethnologist goes to a primitive people 
and writes for the record an account of the 
whole culture of the people he visits, but 
he does not generally confine himself to 
any particular part as, for instance, their 
economic institutions, as a social scientist 
often does in a modern culture, such as 
those of Europe or North America. The 
mere write-up of the whole culture of a 
people necessarily brings out the integra- 
tion of the different parts into the whole, 
especially when comparisons are made 
with other cultures. 

No scientific body seems to do for 
modern civilization quite what the ethnol- 
ogist does for a simpler culture. Perhaps 
the task is too large. The historian 
doesn’t do it. He is describing usually 
events rather than institutions, and the 
events he describes are often selected as 
for instance, political occurrences, mili- 
tary records, or economic achievements. 

In actual practice, the field of labor in 
studying modern civilization is subdi- 
vided. The economist concerns himself 
with the institutions used in the produc- 
tion and consumption of wealth. The 
political scientist deals with the govern- 
ments and their operation. And so on. 
Perhaps there is no great demand for a 
description of the whole of western civili- 
zation. What the future may produce in 
integrated studies of the whole of a cul- 
ture is not known. 

This demand for an integrated picture of 
the whole of a culture in modern times has 
come nearer to fruition in the description 
of communities. It has long been the 
tradition of the sociologist to do for a 
particular village or city what the ethnol- 
ogist does for a primitive culture. The 
primitive culture though is more nearly a 
closed system than is a single modern 
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community. Hence these modern com- 
munity studies do not describe with com- 
pleteness the political, social, and 
economic institutions of a community. 
They omit what the readers will in general 
know, for instance, about the religious or 
educational system, only noting the varia- 
tions supposed to be peculiar to the village 
being described or else facts not available 
for the country as a whole. 

While it is then true that the rise of the 
study of culture has forced upon the special- 
ists studying modern society the idea that 
the parts make up a whole, the demand is 
not so much for a description of the whole, 
as it is for the interrelationships of the 
parts. The culture pattern is of interest 
as a whole but also because of the inter- 
relationships of the parts. 

Thus, in some cultures, religious prac- 
tices are closely related to recreational 
activities in ceremonies, rituals, and religi- 
ous festivals. The economic system may 
be closely related to customs of hospi- 
tality. For instance, the interchange of 
gifts associated with ceremonies may be 
a substitute for money and serve as a 
medium for the exchange of goods. Or, 
again, wealth and economic values may be 
subordinated to prestige as found in rank. 
Religious ideas may be connected with 
medical practice, art forms, or even eco- 
nomic activities, and yet have little to do 
with moral questions. 

There are interrelationships between the 
parts of modern society as truly as in the 
cultures of preliterate peoples. But these 
interrelationships tend to be neglected by 
modern social scientists because of their 
specialization in particular fields. They 
are, though, the concern of practical men 
who have to deal with them. For in- 
stance, the points of contact between gov- 
ernment and business are very numerous 
and some study of their interrelations is 
forced upon government officials and busi- 
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ness men more than it is upon economists 
or political scientists. Government, to- 
day, as it expands its functions is making 
contacts with many more social institu- 
tions, such as the family, clubs, recrea- 
tional organizations, schools and church. 
But the political scientists seldom study 
as social scientists these interrelationships. 

How these interrelationships of different 
parts of society may be studied in the fu- 
But the concept of 
It is true 


ture is a question. 
culture precipitates the issue. 
the issue has been injected also by the 
pressure of practical problems, but here 
the demand is for a practical solution 
rather than a study. The 
ethnologist objects to the treatment of any 
part of culture apart from the culture 
Thus he may say that a treat- 


scientific 


pattern. 
ment of marriage alone, for illustration, 
throughout a region or a period of time 
should not be done since the full meaning 
of marriage cannot be appreciated except 
as a part of the culture. Marriage should 
be always studied in connection with the 
culture of which it is a part. The inter- 
relationships of the parts of culture seem 
to be given relatively more attention in 
the study of primitive cultures than in 
modern civilization. 

It hardly seems practicable that soci- 
ologists should be the ones to study these 
interrelations, though theoretically it 
might be argued that it is their task. 
They would have difficulty in covering 
the necessary ground to give the detailed 
study necessary for dealing with the prac- 
tical questions that arise. But, it is pos- 
sible that they might do much to study 
the interrelationship of the functions of 
the different social institutions, from the 
point of view of social science. 


Il 


A third significance of the concept of 
culture lies in its contribution to the study 
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of social change. The evolution of cul- 
ture, once free of biology, came to be seen 
in terms of cultural factors such as inven- 
tions, the diffusion of culture traits, cul- 
ture contacts and isolation, the relation 
of the stock of knowledge existing at any 
one time to the rate of new inventions, 
social attitudes toward change, resistance 
to the adoption of inventions, and other 
such factors of a social nature. 

The idea of change is not central to the 
ethnologist’s study of culture. It is true 
he sees the culture of primitive peoples 
undergoing profound changes due to con- 
tacts with the culture of the white 
peoples, but usually his search is to recon- 
struct the ancient culture as it was before 
the changes due to contacts with the 
whites. The study of the effect of the 
white man's culture on the native cul- 
tures is, of course, a very special type of 
social change. 

The historian records happenings and 
events but makes no systematic record of 
institutional changes and the causes there- 
for. The specialists in the various social 
sciences do make analyses of the changes 
in the particular institutions concerned, 
political, economic, educational, or what- 
ever they may be. But, again, it may be 
observed that no institution exists alone 
and unrelated to any other; hence the 
specialist is handicapped if he restricts 
his attention to the causes of change lying 
within the institution concerned. True, 
he does not always so restrict himself for 
the reason that often causes of great 
change in any organization come from 
outside. The specialist though is likely 
to see only the more obvious external fac- 
tors, since they lie without his special 
field. The growth or change of the 
superorganic is not best approached by a 
study of the changes in the different parts 
It is better to view the 
undergoing 


of the whole. 


whole culture pattern as 
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change, for the very term “‘pattern’’ indi- 
cates that the parts of culture are fitted 
together in a configuration, rather than 
the aggregation of so many unrelated 
units. The parts of culture are not related 
so simply as the links of a chain, but are 
integrated more like the parts of a ma- 
chine, so that when one part is changed 
the various other parts are likely to be 
affected also, even though in some cases 
only slightly. 

The correlation between the different 
parts of culture is in unequal degrees. 
The church and art may be more closely 
related than government and art. Litera- 
ture is more closely related to education 
than to economic processes. Medicine 
was at one time in closer connection with 
religion than with science, while in 
another culture it may be closer to science 
than to religion. A change therefore be- 
ginning in any one part of culture will 
affect the other parts in unequal degrees. 
Similarly impinging forces in any part of 
culture come with unequal forces from 
other parts of culture. 

The evolution of the superorganic then 
is the change of a whole where various 
parts are more or less integrated. But the 
various parts are not propelled forward 
with equal force. Some are changing 
rapidly, some slowly. Some parts change 
because of inventions occurring in that 
part. So, for instance, technology or 
science changes today. Other parts are 
changing more from inventions occurring 
outside. Such was largely the case with 
the family in Europe and the United States 
in the nineteenth century. These unequal 
rates of change in the different correlated 
parts of culture cause stresses and strains 
in the relationship of the parts of culture. 

There thus occurs in a changing society 
maladjustment between its parts, adjust- 
ments which are either less satisfactory 
than either previous or possible future 
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relationships. As an illustration, the 
relationship that exists between science 
and religion has been disturbed at various 
times by virtue of discoveries in science 
relating to the nature of the world and 
of man. These acute tensions become 
eventually smoothed out, but for the time 
there is a serious maladjustment, usually 
for the part of culture which receives the 
force of invention, social or mechanical. 
These strains are in many cases caused by 
the fact that there is a delay or lag in 
keeping up with the precipitating 
changes. In modern society mechanical 
invention and scientific discovery are, in 
fact, the precipitators of many changes in 
other parts of culture. So that the various 
social organizations, philosophies, habits, 
are forced to adjust, after a delay, to new 
situations brought about by these mechan- 
ical and scientific innovations. 

Thus the study of cultural evolution 
gives rise to important hypotheses of a 
purely cultural nature. 


IV 


A last influence of culture to be con- 
sidered here is on social psychology. It 
seemed, from the so-called instinct psy- 
chology, that one could start with a blue 
print of man’s original nature and read off 
his social institutions. One started with 
motives and found there the explanation 
of custom and other human behavior. 
But inquiries into the explanation of 
cultural phenomena have reversed the proc- 
ess. It is better to start with the cul- 
tural phenomena and by history and de- 
scription to arrive at motives as the end 


result. Similarly the social insticutions 


must first be accounted for on cultural 
ground before one can be sure what parts 
of original nature are involved. A psy- 
chological inventory of original nature 
cannot be used as a blue print for predict- 
ing social organization. 
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This approach radically revised the ex- 
planation of personality. It was once 
thought that personality was largely the 
gift of inheritance. But the personality 
of the young is now held to be more the 
outgrowth of group experience and of the 
culture pattern in which the child is 
reared. Group relationships, as in the 
family, church, school, club, playground, 
are of great importance in shaping the 
personalities; but so also are the culture 
patterns carried by the group, be they 
those of warlike Sparta or the peaceful 
Greenland Eskimo. 

This study of cultural and group influ- 
ences on the personality of children is not 
as amenable to study by the ethnologist 
as is the description of culture pattern. 
The ethnologist is not in a good position 
nor well equipped to watch the growth of 
young children in a primitive culture, 
though comparisons may be made in the 
personalities of adults in different cultures. 
The early Icelanders were so murderous 
that it was thought they could never 
settle the island because they killed each 
other off so fast. But the culture pattern 
has changed and it is said there were only a 
dozen murders in Iceland in the nineteenth 
century. Comparative studies show the 
influences of different cultures on produc- 
ing different personality traits. The de- 
velopment of personality ceases then to be 
wholly in the province of psychology. 
The psychologist who works in the labor- 
atory is concerned with the account of 
general inventories, habits and the proc- 
esses of the conditioned reflex, rather 
than the influence of particular culture 
patterns on young people. The labora- 
tory psychologist is not well trained for 
studying the various cultural stimuli, as 
appear in custom and institution, which 
shape personality. Likewise it is a study 
not to be undertaken by special social 
scientists such as economists or political 
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scientists. The study of personality 
would seem to fall within the sphere of 
activity of the special science of education 
or of the general science of sociology as 
well as in psychology. If sociologists 
acquire the task of studying personality 
as influenced by culture, they cannot be 
concerned with only one _ institution. 
The family may be the most important. 
But churches, communities, 
clubs, occupations, etc., must all be 
He really must look at culture 
The sociologist, trained in 


schools, 


studied. 
as a whole. 
psychology, is also in a very good posi- 
tion to make such studies because of his 
interest in the group and group processes, 
which are particularly important in 
stamping the culture pattern on the indi- 
vidual, in making him conform to the 
pattern or become a variant. Also in 
studying the influence of culture on the 
individual, it is necessary to view culture 
as a whole. 

With regard to the old question of the 
psychological adjustment of man, the 
primitive hunter, to modern culture, the 
question is not now expressed in the 
earlier biological language of adaptation 
and environment. It is rather phrased in 
the expression the interrelationship be- 


Though 


personality may be the product of culture, 


tween personality and culture. 


the individual may deviate from the pat- 


tern and hence not be adjusted. If the 
deviation is rather far, he may be called 
a neurotic personality. In a modern 


society there are patterns within patterns. 
Society is heterogeneous and consists of 
many groups, with different folkways, 
so that the effect of culture on the person- 
ality is far from simple. The new ap- 
proach to culture and personality is not 
wholly due to the growing apprecia- 
Psychology also makes 

Researches there have 


tion of culture. 


its contribution. 
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shown many marvelous new habits that 
can be set up on the principle of the con- 
ditioned reflex. Thus the modifiability 
of original nature, rather than a relatively 
rigid set of instincts, is a lesson from 
psychology that offers a basis for de- 
scribing the different effects of culture on 
personality. 

Not even the different personalities of 
the sexes, is now admitted to be wholly 
determined by the obviously different 
sexual constitutions of male and female. 
But traits which are considered masculine 
in our culture are found to be feminine in 
other cultures and vice versa. Further- 
more, as cultural change is now taking 
place in modern culture, the feminine per- 
sonality is quite different today from what 
it was §0 years ago in, say, the Victorian 
era. No doubt there are limits to which 
biological nature can be bent; and what 
is more important, there is probably some 
kind of biological norm of behavior to 
which, as culture moulds personality, 
there is a more harmonious relationship 
established. But for the moment, the 
culture enthusiasts are forgetting the 
biological limits to cultural influence, even 
though there be an alarming number of 
psychotics. 

With a fixed biological nature and a 
rapidly changing culture, optimistic man 
with notions of progress is even looking 
forward to possibilities of bending culture 
to make a better relationship. But the 
question on the other hand is being raised 
whether a rapidly changing culture, with 
all its lags and inequalities of rates of 
change and uncertain futures, is not a 
more difficult one to which to make an 
adjustment than a stationary culture. 

Personality and culture is more often 
viewed as aone way relationship. But, of 
course, a personality may influence cul- 


ture. The question of the impact of the 
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great man on culture has no special new 
emphasis since the intrusion of the cul- 
ture concept, except perhaps to strengthen 
the case of social forces influencing the 
great man, rather than the great man in- 
fluencing social forces. 

The personality influences the super- 
organic through inventions—mechanical, 
social, or ideational. Hence the import- 
ance of how inventions originate. Little 
evidence seems to be forthcoming that the 
inventor is a biological mutation, or even 
in the upper extreme of some distribution 
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curve of inherited traits or combination of 
traits. 

In conclusion, it has been shown that 
the biological influences on sociology of 
a generation or so ago acted as a spring 
board for hurtling the new idea of culture 
into sociological thought. The magni- 
tude of the idea is quite comparable with 
the magnitude of social biology. Indeed, 
the importance of culture has forced a re- 
orientation of many of the most important 
concepts of sociology and even the con- 


sideration of a redefining of sociology. 


SOCIAL METABOLISM IN ITS BEARINGS ON PROGRESS 
BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


Calcutta University 


O OTHER doctrine appears to be 

more dominant in the social 

thinking and constructive states- 
manship of today than that established by 
Lapouge in Les Selections Sociales (Paris 
1896). It is in his message, namely—that 
(1) the annihilation of the Aryan is in- 
evitable; (2) all the forms and processes 
of contemporary civilisation are but cumu- 
latively heading towards regression and 
decay; and finally, (3) progress cannot be 
considered to be the rational conclusion 
from the data of world-history—that con- 
temporary philosophy, sociology and poli- 
tics find a challenge as well as a prob- 
lem.! 

The names of thinkers who, in recent 
years, have preached the doctrine of man- 
kind’s decline or regress are legion. From 
Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes, has 
come the formula that the West is headed for 
decay. Romain Rolland has popularized 
the notion that Western civilization is 
doomed. In the Italian demographist 
Gini's analysis of “‘the parabola of evolu- 
tion,’ the European races are all exhibit- 


1 Les Selections Sociales, chapters XIII, XV. 


ing senescence with the solitary excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Italians.2, American 
sociologists are not immune to this de- 
cline-cult and some of them are anxiously 
discussing the question with reference to 
the decline in the natural fertility of the 
Eur-American population.*® 

In all these decline-cults of today the 
student of sociology is being forced to 
grapple with the problems of social lon- 
gevity, growth, and expansion, and along 
with them the question of social metab- 
olism and transformation.‘ It is in and 
through social mobility, vertical or hori- 
zontal, that group metabolism manifests 
itself.6 An examination of the dynamics 
of life or of the forces that serve to trans- 
form and reconstruct the races, classes, 
castes, and other groups ought, therefore, 


Fattori Demographici delle 


2Gini: I. Evoluzione 
delle Uomini (Torino 1912), pp. 25-30, 36-40. 

§ Hankins: “‘Civilisation and Fertility,"’ a paper 
for the International Population Union, London, 
1931. 

‘Siredey: Influence des Facteurs biologiques sur la 
diminution des naissance, a paper for the International 
Congress on Population, Rome 1937. 

5 Sorokin: Contemporary Sociological Theories (New 


York 1928), pp. 749-752. 
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to furnish the fundamental logic behind 
all discussions bearing on the nature of 
decline and progress. 

All through the ages there has existed a 
type of mentality that is interested in 
viewing the things of the world from what 
may be described in general terms as a 
pessimistic angle. And the pessimism 
of Jeremiads appeals more or less to every 
man and woman. The reasons are ob- 
First, there is no possibility of 
denying the fact that there is a certain 
amount or kind of misery and suffering 
always present, no matter how well placed 
And in the 


vious. 


the individual or the group. 
second place, every honest intellectual can 
find in the sceptical attitudes and warn- 
ings, or rather the ‘‘divine discontent’’ 
of the pessimists, undoubtedly some very 
powerful aids to self-criticism and social 
regeneration. Indeed, it is to pessimism 
that the world owes many of the ener- 
gistic adventures in the ‘‘transvaluation 
of values’’ and upward trends in civil- 
ization. The value of pessimism as a 
constructive force cannot by any means 
be ignored. 

In these discussions, as in all others 
bearing on social life, there is generally 
agreement that transformation is going 
on around us. But it is, as a rule, while 
appraising the value to be attached to 
social metabolism that the diversity of 
schools arises, each with its own shib- 
boleth based naturally on personal equa- 
tions. Spengler is convinced in his own 
way that the seventeenth and eighteenth 
‘creative’ 
nineteenth and the twentieth, and there 


centuries were more than the 
are many who ignore the beneficial influ- 
ence of social assurance and other modern 
legislation on the standard of living and 
welfare of the masses. ® 

® The beneficial action of social assurance is ad- 
mitted by Truchy in Cours d'Economie Politique, vol. 


II. (Paris 1934), pp. 418-419, 422, 473-478. 
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But even those who admit that eco- 
nomic and cultural progress has been ad- 
vancing from group to group and class to 
class fail often to realize that much of the 
transformations generally known as class 
or ‘‘social’’ revolutions are at bottom ex- 
pressions of ‘‘racial’’ ups and downs. It is 
these replacements or absorptions of certain 
races by others that constitute the anatom- 
ical background of world-culture. The 
eternal story of mankind is to be found in 
a nutshell in the stone implements of the 
Palaeolithic Ages, when the Mousterians 
had to give way to the Aurignacians and 
these latter were in their turn replaced by 
the Magdalenians and others. Migra- 
tions and race-contacts have always furn- 
ished the framework of organized social 
existence.’ 

In historic times the subversion of the 
Roman Empire in Europe and that of the 
Hindu and other Empires in Asia likewise 
have spelt the ascendancy of certain 
““racial’’ elements at the cost of certain 
others. So far as modern Eur-Asia is 
concerned, all the different processes of 
social metabolism involved in race mix- 
ture, race submergence and race uplift 
have been going on until we find that 
physico-anthropologically the modern 
Indian's affinities with the ancients of his 
land are perhaps as problematic as those 
of the modern European with the ancients 
of his continent. 

The world-process in group metabolism 
is visible under our very eyes in Bengal. 
In the social economy of Bengal there are 
some thirty tribes known as ‘‘aboriginals’’ 
constituting a diversified group of a mil- 
lion and a quarter, and representing some 
three per cent of the total population. 
The ‘‘big three’’ of these “‘primitives,”’ 
namely, the Santals, the Oraons, and the 

7 Quennel: Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age (Lon- 


don); Marshall: Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civiliza- 
tion (London 1931). 
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Mundas, are statistically responsible for 
nearly two-thirds of this number. But 
while the “‘big three’’ higher ‘‘castes,”’ 
the Kayasthas, Brahmans, and Vaidyas, 
numbering something over three millions, 
have during the last forty years grown 137 
per cent, the ‘‘aboriginals’’ have grown 
319 per cent. The rate of growth is 
phenomenal, pointing as it does, to ex- 
traordinary ‘“‘differential fertility.’’® 
This numerical growth, important in 
itself as it is, acquires a fresh significance 
when one observes that the ‘‘aboriginals’’ 
are today more “‘Hindu”’ than “‘tribal’’ or 
animistic in religion. Nearly 66 per cent 
of the ‘big three’’ primitives are ‘‘Hindu.”’ 
Furthermore, as a qualitative transforma- 
tion, the Hinduization of the ‘‘aborigi- 
nals’’ is interesting in another respect. 
The Hinduized aboriginals form a part, 
nearly 12 per cent, of what are generally 
called the ‘“‘depressed classes’’ of the 
‘‘Hindu”’ society.® We understand, then, 
that the ‘‘aboriginals’’ of yesterday con- 
stitute the ‘‘depressed"’ classes of today. 
In other words, the social metabolism, 
which acts as a force in Hinduization 
hides the facts of, or prepares the way 
for, race fusion and race assimilation. 
Nor does the ‘“‘qualitative’’ aspect of 
social metabolism stop here. Among the 
“big three higher castes,’’ the Kayasthas 
were during the last four decades just below 
the Brahmans in number. But they were 
rising until today they have outnumbered 
the latter. In forty years, while the 
Brahman has grown 24 per cent, the 
Kayastha has grown 58 per cent.!° To 
what is this growth of Kayasthas due? 
Not entirely to ‘“‘relative’’ fecundity or 
“natural increment,’ i.e., surplus of births 
over deaths as embodied in ‘‘differential 


8 Census of India 1931, Vol. V. Bengal and Sikkim. 
Part I. (1933) pp. 441, 444, 448, 454, 480-484 

* Ibid., pp. 480, 482, 485, 497, 498, 502. 

1° [bid., pp. 454, 492. 
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fertility.’ A great deal is to be accounted 
for by invasions from other castes whose 
upward trends have been manifest for a 
long time. The non-Kayastha, perhaps 
one of the ‘‘depressed’’ of yesterday, has 
grown into the high caste of today. And 
in this, again, is registered not only a 
vertical social or class mobility but a 
racial transformation as well. From the 
‘aboriginal’ to the ‘‘high caste’’ Hindu, 
the gap may be great, but bridging the 
gap is sure and firm, even though slow. 
Social “‘stratification’’ is not as rigid here 
as Ammon would have us believe." 
Altogether, the Bengali people is ex- 
panding although it is undergoing a pro- 
found social metabolism, i.e., a radical 
change in ‘‘class’’ character and ‘“‘racial’’ 
make-up. The transformations that have 
been going on in Eur-America today, 
because of the pressure of the Slavs upon 
the other races, apparently belongs prac- 
tically in the same category as those in 
India. 


or their capacity to carry forward the 


As for the “‘quality’’ of ‘‘hybrids”’ 


torch of civilization, eugenics is still dis- 
creetly inconclusive unless the exponent 
happens to have a conservative reform 
scheme on the anvil. But history an- 
nounces that, notwithstanding the doc- 
trine of Lapouge," races may come and 
races may go but that civilization goes on 
forever. 

Attention may now be called to another 
field of group metabolism and _ social 
transformation. the 


total evolution has succeeded in making 


The net result of 


out of Europe a continent of 470 millions. 
India possesses 352.8 millions, i.e., nearly 


Die Gesellschaftsordnung und ihre natuerliche 
Grundlagen (1895). 
12 Les Selections Sociales, pp. 65-70, 442-444. See 


the criticism of certain aspects of Lapouge's doctrine 
in A. Niceforo: Les Classes Pauvres (Paris 1905); F. 
Hankins: The Racial Basis of Civilization (New York 
1925). 
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three-fourths of the population strength 
of Europe. There is contemplated the 
erection of a federal structure from the 
different units of the Indian subcontinent. 
Naturally one encounters difficulties from 
the standpoint of ‘‘geopolitics,’’ i.e., of 
boundaries and group contacts. There is 
nothing exclusively Indian, oriental, or 
tropical in these problems. The political 
anthropology, or rather the ‘‘geopolitics’’ 
of Europe, even after the reconstruction of 
Versailles, does not exhibit fewer incon- 
venient situations. '* 

Europe possesses some thirty-two or 
thirty-three different states independent 
of one another, each endowed with sov- 
ereignty in international law. The 
prospects of Briand’s Pan-Europa seem to 
be as remote today as they ever were. 
Measured by the European standard and 
according to European precedents, India 
might naturally be constituted of two 
dozen independent states. And that con- 
dition might not be condemned as a state 
of horrible disunion as long as the states 
system of Europe is guaranteed on the map 
by the League of Nations.'4 The multi- 
plicity of states is not necessarily a deter- 
rent to progress. 

The problem of ‘‘national’’ unity may 
be examined with reference to smaller 
areas. Let us take one of the ‘‘nation- 
states’’ such as owes its origin to Ver- 
sailles, say, Poland. The number or per- 
centage of the Polish people in Poland will 
throw light on the question of relative 
social metabolism. The Poles themselves 
are barely half of the people, nearly 53 
per cent. The others are Ukrainians (21 
per cent), Jews (11 per cent), White Rus- 
sians (7 per cent), Germans (7 per cent), 
and so on. There are at least five dif- 


18K. Houshofer: Geopolitik der Pan-Ideen (Berlin 
1931). 
4 Woytinsky: Tatsachen und Zahlen  Europas 


(Wien, Pan-Europa Verlag, 1930). 
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ferent nationalities or language-groups in 
this new ‘‘nation-state.’’ Thus the social 
metabolism of Europe is not based on unity 
even in small states. From the stand- 
points of Durkheim, von Wiese, and other 
sociologists, such as interest themselves in 
Beziehungslebre, or the ‘‘science of rela- 
tions’’ and social ‘‘forms,"’ it is necessary 
to observe that in Europe as in India racial 
unity is not the dominant factor of nation- 
ality.!° The doctrine of progress is not 
vitiated because of these multi-racial com- 
plexes. 

Let us glance at the domain of classes 
in ‘‘social’’ life and discuss some of the 
problems of ‘‘stratification.’" The nature 
of the remaking of man due to social 
metabolism and the reconstruction of the 
relations between groups will become 
clear from a new viewpoint. The fact 
that in England the Catholics had to be 
“‘emancipated’’ shows that in certain 
respects they constituted for ages the ‘‘de- 
pressed classes’’ of the British people. 
We may take the continental regions as 
they are today and examine the relations 
between Christians and non-Christians, 
say, the Jews in Eastern and Central, and 
South-Eastern Europe. The Minorities 
Section of the League of Nations knows 
quite well what they are. The “‘social”’ 
position of the Jews in the United States 
is another common instance of Christian 
prejudice vis-a-vis non-Christians with 
which the student of social morphology is 
familiar in the Western world. 

Then, again, among Christians a pecul- 
iar aspect of social mobility is seen in the 
relations between Catholics and non- 
Catholics. The ecclesiastical law of mar- 
riage until a few years ago did not leave 
much room for intimate camaraderie be- 
tween the different denominations. And, 
in spite of the secularization of marriage 


8B. K. Sarkar: The Politics of Boundaries and Tend- 
enctes in International Relations \ Calcutta 1926). 
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laws, the unities have failed to make much 
progress in intimate domestic life. Be- 
sides, the narrow ‘‘communal,’’ clan or 
class spirit, as understood and condemned 
nowadays in India, is embodied in the 
political parties of some of the powers, 
great, medium, and small. As long as 
parties could be freely established, in pre- 
Fascist Italy, for instance, the Popolari was 
Catholic. The German Zentrum was like- 
wise a Catholic Party. In Rumania, 
there is a Jewish Party and also its anti- 
thesis is, namely, the anti-Semite Party. 

In the religious anthropology of Chris- 
endom, researchers are aware of the many 
sects among Protestants and the numerous 
doctrinal and other differences that dis- 
tinguish the social strata from one 
another. The Christian missionaries in 
China are aware every day of the prag- 
matic consequences of these diversities 
while dealing with the Chinese converts. 
They are perpetually at a loss to answer 
satisfactorily such questions, from the 
Chinese converts, as the following: 
‘Whom are we to follow, the Baptists or 
the Episcopalians, the Evangelists or the 
Presbyterians? Who is your Jesus? and 
who is their Jesus?’’ and so on. 

It is clear that the last word of societal 
reconstruction in the _ socio-religious 
sphere has not been able to remove the 
bones of serious contention from the 
Christian world. India can make no 
better showing. On the strength of in- 
ductive and statistical researches in social 
metabolism and transformation it is de- 
sirable to understand and to feel that there 
is something like identity, parallelism, 
and similarity between the East and the 
West. An adequate solution of ‘‘class- 
questions’ still remained a desiratum, 
with the most highly developed Aryans, 
Nordics, and what not. 

An important factor in the remaking of 
mankind in contemporary times has been 


the reduction in mortality both in Europe 
and India. On this point certain observa- 
tions are relevant. It is to be recalled that 
until 1905 Bavaria had an infant mortality 
rate of 248 thousand live births. The 
Bengal rate came down from 221 in 1914 
to 179 in 1932. Today Bihar has 148.'* 
But this level was not attained by England 
and France until 1896-1905, by Italy until 
1905-14, and by Germany until the post- 
war decade. At the present moment the 
Bihar rate is exceeded by Ukrainia, Bul- 
garia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
Hungary, Rumania, Russia, and Chile. 
High infant mortality is not the exclusive 
feature of Indian climate or race and 
Indian religion or social habits. We find 
here a very important contribution to the 
problem of social metabolism from the 
field of comparative vital statistics.'’ 

It should be proper to consider the cost 
of social rejuvenation as a function of 
improvements in public health. From 
1831 to 1871 there were five invasions of 
cholera in England, and during that 
period cholera and small-pox were as 
European as Asian. Typhus and typhoid 
are likewise not exclusively Oriental 
diseases.'* The processes involved in con- 
trolling these diseases in certain countries 
of Europe are well known. Down to 
1848 there was no Public Health Act in 
England, and water supply and sanitary 
conditions, especially in industrial and 
urban areas, were notorious. In 1848 the 
first Public Health Act was passed but 


16 Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India 1932, Vol. 1. (Delhi 1934), 
pp. 21-22; Census of India 1931, Vol. I. India. Part I. 
(1933), p. 92. 

17 Sarkar: “‘I Quozienti di Natalita, diMortalita e 
di Aumento Naturale nell’ India attuale nel Quadro della 
Demografia Comparata’’ (Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Population, Rome 1931, Vol. VI.). 

18 For the history of cholera, plague and pox in 
Europe see Woytinsky: Die Welt in Zahlen (Berlin), 


Vol. I. (1928), pp. 110, Vol. VII. pp. 220-221. 








there was no organization to enforce the 
Act. It was not until 1875 that county 
councils were compelled to employ ‘‘medi- 
cal officers of health’’ and inspectors of 
nuisance on a decent salary. Aboutthat 
time the Reichsgesundheitsamt was estab- 
lished in Germany. 

Public health service is a tremendous 
financial burden. In England 22 per cent 
of the local rates is spent on health alone, 
the next item being education which ab- 
sorbs 19 per cent. From the standpoint 
of social metabolism it is clear that it is 
neither the Christian religion, nor the 
temperate climate, nor the Nordic race, 
nor the general manners and customs of 
the people that have been able to stamp 
out disease. But in the first place, it is 
the law,—the fiat of the state, that has 
controlled the diseases, revolutionized the 
sanitary habits, and transformed the char- 
acter of the people. Secondly, it is the 
vast amount of expenditure lavishly be- 
stowed upon the population that has suc- 
ceeded in consummating the great remak- 
ing of society that has been accomplished 
today. Thus, the rdle of étatisme in class 
metabolism and race metabolism cannot be 
overestimated .!® 

In India we have no Public Health Act 
and we are notorious for our lack of funds 
in regard to developmental or reconstruc- 
tional projects. But thanks to our great 
publicist, Chittaranjan Das, the scheme of 
health centres was accepted by the 
Government of Bengal in 1925. The 
system comprises some 600 circles and is 
being financed by the District Boards. 
The Government's contribution is Rs. 
2,000 per centre annually. One can natur- 
ally expect that the chronological dis- 
tance that one notices between Bengal or 


19 Annuaire Sanitaire International 1928 (Geneva), 
England-Wales, p. 825, France, pp. 413-30, Germany, 
pp. 66-69, Italy, p. 537, Japan, p. 554. See also 
Truchy, Cours II, pp. 418-22 
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other Indian provinces and some of the 
advanced countries of the world in the 
field of health and sanitation is likely to 
be spanned with more energetic function- 
ing of the state both in legislation and 
public finance.?° 

Finally, I should like to touch upon 
technocracy as a metabolistic agent in 
group life. The distinction between the 
East and the West, historically considered, 
is not a distinction in ideals or outlook on 
life but a difference in the grade or degree 
of the remaking of man. An objective 
measure is furnished by the achievements 
of technology. Down to the end of the 
Middle Ages there was hardly any distinc- 
tion between the two wings of Eur-Asia in 
material and economic or cultural¥and 
social institutions or ideology. The 
Renaissance in India and China and other 
parts of Asia, which was in certain cases 
the joint work of Hindus or Buddhists and 
Mussalmans, was more or less identical 
with that in Europe in so far as arts and 
crafts, literature, religious reform, etc. 
are considered.” 

The dynamics of social metabolism, in so 
far as it “‘historically’’ happens to be in- 
different to religion, race or region, or 


20 Indian Sanitary Policy (Calcutta 1927); Annual 
Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India (Delhi); Statistical Abstract for British 
India (Delhi), annual, section on diseases. 

"1 Sarkar: The Positive Background of Hindu Soct- 
ology (Allahabad) Vol. I. (1914), Vol II. Pe. i. 

1922), Part ii, (1926); Hindu Achievements in Exact 
Science (New York 1918); ‘Hindu Political Philos- 
ophy"’ (Politica! Science Quarterly, New York, December 
1918); ‘‘La Démocratie hindoue’’ (Séances et Travaux 
de I’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, Paris 
July-August, 1921); The Political Institutions and 
Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig 1922); The Futurism of 
Young Asia (Berlin, 1922); ‘“Aspects Politiques et 
Economiques de la Civilisation hindoue"’ in Revue de 
Synthese Historique (Paris, 1930); ‘Die Struktur des 
Volkes in der sozialwissenschaftlichen Lehre der 
Schukraniti’’ (Koelner Vierteljahrshefte fuer Soziologie, 
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rather affects them in a more or less uni- 
form manner, should to this extent call 
for considerable modification of the laws 
of Wirtschaftsethik for ancient and medieval 
conditions as propounded by Max Weber. 
His viewpoint on Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism is conventional and one-sided and 
not based on the Indian data of ‘‘positive’’ 
sociology.” 

But Leibnitz, Descrates, and Newton, 
representing as they did the beginnings of 
exact science, registered the parting of the 
ways for the Western world. And yet 
the new sciences did not bring about any 
economic and social transformation until 
the steam engine revolutionized the cotton 
industry in 1785. For the first time the 
West became differentiated from the East, 
or rather the ‘‘modern’’ began to evolve 
out of the medieval or primitive. 

For nearly two generations, however, 
Great Britain, the pioneer of industrial 
revolution, continued to tower above the 
rest of Eur-America into solitary great- 
ness in the new field ushered into existence 
by modern technology. It was not until 
the middle of the nineteenth century that 
Germany and France could claim a place in 
the scheme of this new societal morphol- 
ogy. By1g05 Germany had already caught 
up to the British achievements in technoc- 
racy, and the Anglo-German parity was 
established in industrialism.** In the 
science of social mobility it is not possible 
to think of a better illustration of ‘‘dif- 
ferential’’ group metabolism. 

Not every European and American 
people has been able to march as fast as 


22 Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Religionssoziologie (Tue- 
beingen, 1922-1923), Vol. II 

3 Sarkar: Economic Development (Madras, 1926), 
“Indiens Entwicklung im Vergleich zu Eur-Amerika’’ 
(Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, 1930), ‘‘Aspetti ¢ Prob- 
lemi della Moderna Economia Indiana’’ (Annali di 
Economia, Milano, 1930); Die Entwicklung und welt- 
wirtschaftliche Bedeutung des modernen Indien (Stuttgart, 


1931). 


the German and the French. Many of the 
races in the Balkan Complex, Eastern 
Europe, and Latin America happen to find 
themselves in the technological and socio- 
economic conditions of Germany or of 
France about a half century ago, i.e., in 
the earlier phases of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The inequality of development is 
quite consistent with the facts of progress. 
It is more or less on the level of the 
“first industrial revolution’’ that India 
finds herself today. The profound trans- 
formations that are going on at present in 
the social structure of Germany, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France, 
under the impact of trusts, rationaliza- 
tion, ‘‘technocracy’’ of the “‘latest type,”’ 
collectivism, public ownership, ‘“‘social 
control,’’ and ‘“‘economic planning’’ are 
tantamount to nothing short of what may 
be called the “‘second revolution.”’ 

The distance in ‘‘social metabolism’’ 
between the second and the first industrial 
revolutions is a distance of some two gen- 
erations atthe utmost. But there is a pro- 
found economic and psychological nexus 
binding the two. The two metabolisms 
have need of each other. The regions of 
the first industrial revolution must import 
machinery and part of the technical skill 
as well as capital from those of the 
second industrial revolution for the nor- 
mal functioning of their economic life. 
Incidentally, be it observed that although 
the representatives of the feudal aristoc- 
racy, like the land-holders (zamindars) of 
Bengal, have contributed their capital to 
the modernization of their countrymen 
in technique, industry, science, and cul- 
ture, their combined financial resources 
cannot by any means be sufficient to pro- 
mote an adequate industrialization of large 
areas inhabited as they are by millions of 
people. External finance must be im- 
ported. ‘‘Autarchy’’ is, therefore, being 
factually replaced by interdependence, 
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nationalistic sentiments, and protective 
tariffs notwithstanding. 

The industrialization of the 
veloped regions in India as elsewhere in- 
volves, therefore, a transformation of 


unde- 


technique and social order, such as is well 
calculated to furnish employment to the 
workingmen in pioneering countries, and 
thus assist the promotion of these ‘‘indus- 
trial adults’’ to a higher standard of liv- 
ing. Durkheim's division of labour is 
operating once more to render the two 
metabolistic systems interdependent and to 
usher into being a new international 
“‘solidarity.’"*4 

The sinister aspect of the technocratic 
predominance as embodied in the second 
industrial revolution is, no doubt, unem- 
ployment on a nation-wide scale, which 
looms so large in the economic crisis of 
the present day. But the first industrial 
revolution which is being consummated 
at the same time is well calculated to raise 
the purchasing power of the peasants in 
the undeveloped countries as well as the 
financial strength of the landowning and 
middle classes. It cannot fail to expand 
thereby the markets for articles, tools and 
implements, Produktions mittel, ‘‘instru- 
ments of production,’’ rail and road ma- 
terials, ‘‘quality goods’’ etc.—such as are 
produced in the regions of the second in- 
dustrial revolution.*® 

The establishment of industries—cot- 
tage, small, medium, or large—in the un- 
developed countries, can in the long run 
be but an agent in the expansion of eco- 
nomic power of the ‘‘adults.’’ Paradoxi- 


g 


*%C. Gide: La Solidarité (Paris, 1932), pp. 162, 
167. 

*6 Sarkar: Applied Economics, Vol. I (Calcutta, 
1932); Indian Currency and Reserve Bank Problems 
(Calcutta, 1934); Imperial Preference vis 2 vis World- 
Economy (Calcutta, 1934); P. K. Mukerjee: The 
Economic Services of Zamindars to the Peasants and the 
Public As Analyzed by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar (Cal- 
cutta, 1934). 


cally enough, in order to combat unem- 
ployment in the countries of the second 
industrial revolution, their economic 
statesmen will have to work for the 
success of the “‘Swadeshi (indigenous in- 
dustry) movements’ in Eastern Europe, 
Russia, Asia, and Latin America. So far 
as India is concerned, the Ottawa Imperial 
Preference is likely to be a help in this 
direction by safeguarding her markets in 
the United Kingdom as well as by facilitat- 
ing the import of British capital. And as 
long as India is a part of the Empire 
Economy, it is to the advantage of her 
peasants and middle classes that her cur- 
rency be normally linked up with the 
British. 

The evils associated with the second 
industrial revolution, namely, the phe- 
nomena of unemployment, might, there- 
fore, be practically counteracted to a con- 
siderable extent by the developments im- 
plied in the first industrial revolution. 
The prosperity of the ‘‘adults’’ is limited 
by and dependent on the increase in the 
wealth and purchasing power of the 
““youngsters,’’ and vice versa. The two 
industrial revolutions of today thus con- 
stitute one complex, and societal trans- 
formation is tending to bring the East and 
the West—the youngsters and the adults 
—together on nine solid foundations of 
international codperation. The world- 
economic depression bids fair to be but an 
item in the transition of all mankind to a 
somewhat more elevated plane of living 
and thinking.?® It is on the eve of an 
epoch of rejuvenation that the peoples of 
the world find themselves at the present 
moment. The facts of social metabolism 
vis-a-vis social mobility may appear to be 
very complicated. But students of objec- 
tive and statistical sociology are perhaps 
justified in having faith in the reality of 

26S. C. Dutt: Conflicting Tendencies in Indian 
Economic Thought (Calcutta, 1934). 
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progress accomplished in spite of pitfalls 
and in spite of unemployment.’’ 

My position in connection with the 
indifference of social metabolism to race, 
region, religion, etc., can be well illus- 
trated by the type of antimachinism and 
hostility to technical progress** that mani- 
fest themselves under certain conditions of 
economic development. Bouthoul has 
established an equation between the revolt 
against machines in France and England 
during the early nineteenth century and 
that in China and India today. The al- 
most instinctive demand for a ‘‘tréve des 
inventions’’ (invention-truce) and the senti- 
ments against technical progress and 
‘‘rationalization’’ that have seized man- 
kind since the economic depression mani- 
fested itself in 1929 are nearly universal. 
Bouthoul’s analysis should furnish a fresh 
stimulus to the objective study of social 
metabolism. 

This short study directs the attention of 
students of social science to the necessity 


27 E. Cannan: A Review of Economic Theory (London, 
1929), Pp. 421-422; Bouglé: Soctalismes Francais 
(Paris, 1932), p. 168; Hass: “Le Chomage et la 
transformation de l'éthique du travail’’ (Revue Phi- 
losophique, Paris, November-December, 1934), pp. 
387, 395. 

28G. Bouthoul: ‘‘Population et Progrés Tech- 
nique’’ in the Revue Internationale de Sociologie (Paris), 
March-April 1935, pp. 189-191. 


of emancipating themselves from the 
dogma of civilization as being the ‘‘func- 
tion’’ of a particular ‘‘race.’’ In the 
second place, they are called upon to con- 
ceive of the social ‘“‘strata,’’ classes or 
groups in a community, as fluid bodies in- 
corporating diverse racial elements at 
every point of time. And finally, the 
metabolistic dynamics of group life, i.e., 
the factors or forces involved in social 
mobility and transformation are found to 
be diverse and pluralistic for every region, 
religion, race, and class, or stratum. Pro- 
gress must consequently always be en- 
visaged in terms of the upward trends of 
new regions, new races, new classes, and 
new forces. The eventual fall of the 
Aryan as suspected by Lapouge and Am- 
mon does not and need not necessarily 
spell disaster to mankind and world-civili- 
zation. Culture is constantly being en- 
riched or rejuvenated with new values. 
The doctrine of progress, therefore, has 
need to be adapted to these new facts and 
situations.?° 


29 A. J. Todd: Theories of Social Progress (New 
York, 1924); W. E. Hocking: Man and the State (New 
Haven, 1926), pp. 429-431; P. Sorokin: Social Mo- 
bility (New York, 1927); J. B. Bury: The Idea of 
Progress (London, 1932); H. E. Barnes: The History 
of Western Civilization, Vol. Il. (New York, 1935), 
PP. 1054-1055. 
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correct when he asserted that few 


was historically 
major scientific truths have come 

into general acceptance without a prelim- 
inary stage of skepticism and opposition. 
However unpleasant and discouraging 
it may be to the scientist, this fact, fol- 
lowed by the sharp disagreement among 
the ‘‘authorities’’ themselves, is one of 
the most wholesome and effective ele- 
ments in the development of any field of 
knowledge. The stalwart resistance 
which is encountered by the defenders of 
opposing views, leads them to work the 
more assiduously for materials in support 
of their particular convictions, with the 
result that evidence for—or against—is 
accumulated more fully and accurately 
that would have been the case had general 
acceptance prevailed from the beginning. 
By this means untenable views are re- 
vealed as such, and true ones achieve a 


* During 1935-36 Dr. Joseph Jastrow, engaged in 
the task of preparing for publication a symposium 
volume entitled The Errors of Science, (published as 
The Story of Human Error: False Leads in the Stages of 
Science, D. Appleton-Century, 1936) wished to include 
a chapter on “The Errors of Sociology.’’ In the 
March, 1937, issue of Soctal Forces appeared an article 
by that title by Dr. Howard W. Odum, who explained 
in his introduction that it was being published in this 
form because (for reasons which he gave) it had proved 
unacceptable to Dr. Jastrow. The following article 
represents another attempt (wholly separate from 
and without previous knowledge of Dr. Odum's ma- 
terial) which was made to prepare that chapter—one 
which also fell by the wayside, and for similar reason. 
In both cases the editor insisted on a chapter which 
would be classified, along with Medicine, Psychiatry, 
etc., under Applications, rather than with the ‘‘pure 
To the 


present writer that point of view represents what is 


sciences’ such as Chemistry, Psychology. etc. 


perhaps the major error of our past thinking in 


Sociology. 
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support which otherwise would be lack- 
ing. 
in the long run which, like organisms in 
the world of nature, are better able to 


Those viewpoints of science survive 


meet conditions of opposition. 

Karl Pearson has suggested that every 
science in attaining full stature must 
traverse three phases: The first is the 
ideological, in which certain conceptions 
and postulates emerge, as products of the 
philospher’s shrewd and logical thought, 
rather than as scientific inductions from 
objective data. The second is observa- 
tional, whose conclusions are true induc- 
tions, based upon phenomena, but which 
have still not been subjected to a full 
measure of scientific testing. The third 
is the metrical, in which philosophical 
generalizations give way to conclusions 
based upon the much more accurately 
examined, tested, measured, and compared 
data of work-room, laboratory, and con- 
trolled and standardized observation. Un- 
til a science reaches the maturity of this 
third stage, the ‘‘principles’’ which are 
developed will exhibit much external in- 
consistency with reference to each other, 
and will manifest the characteristic im- 
press of the minds of their creators. Ina 
very real way the theories advanced will 
be personal, definitely associated with 
particular men. As a science penetrates 
further and further into the metrical stage 
of its development, two things occur: it 
acquires an increasing body of generally 
accepted truth, to which all can appeal as 
a source of final authority; and individual 
contributions tend to lose their author's 
personal trade-mark—except for purposes 
of historical reference—and become inte- 
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grated into the impersonal mass of com- 
monly accredited knowledge. 

In no sense as an apology, but simply as 
a statement of historic fact, it must be 
noted that Sociology, in spite of some ex- 
cellent beginnings, has not advanced far 
as yet into the third stage. Being one of 
the latest born into the sisterhood of the 
sciences, it still exhibits the characteris- 
tics of the first and second phases. Its 
materials are still largely associated with 
the names of particular men who have pro- 
pounded the several theories, systems, and 
schools of thought; and consequently there 
is a much smaller body of ‘‘generally ac- 
cepted’’ doctrine to which one can appeal 
as an authoritative court of final jurisdic- 
tion than is found among the older dis- 
ciplines. 

During this stage of the development of 
Sociology, the inaccuracies that require 
attention are primarily those of particular 
men to whom reference must be made, 
rather than those of Sociology ‘“‘in gen- 
eral."’ This being the case it is perhaps 
unnecessary to state that one who under- 
takes a subject such as this holds no 
mandate to speak for Sociology or soci- 
ologists as a whole, but must himself 
accept responsibility for whatever selec- 
tion is made of ‘‘errors’’ and their oppos- 
ing “‘truths.”’ 


EARLY GROPINGS TOWARD SOCIOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT 


Group life among human beings has 
been present as long as mankind has been 
in existence, since man’s existence itself 
necessarily involves association with his 
fellows. The raw material with which 
Sociology deals is this group association. 

Since every form of conscious collective 
existence, however simple and crude, gives 
rise to characteristic social problems, there 
has doubtless never been a time since man 
appeared when he has not, to some degree, 


reflected and generalized upon his rela- 
tions to other men. His conclusions, 
however spontaneously and pragmatically 
arrived at, have expressed themselves 
everywhere in the form of group feelings, 
beliefs, and rules of behavior common to 
all within his communal life. Necessarily 
unwritten at first, advances toward civili- 
zation found these collective sentiments 
and beliefs crystallized into many written 
forms. In them we are accustomed to 
assume that we have the rudimentary fore- 
runners of later philosophical generaliza- 
tions voiced in many ways through ad- 
vancing periods of civilization, some of 
which, centuries later, were to become 
elements in Sociology, the science of 
human association. 

The word ‘‘Sociologie’’ saw light of day 
for the first time in Chapter 1, Book IV, of 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy, which was 
published between 1830 and 1842. The 
term was coined by the author as a more 
satisfactory designation for the division 
of human thought which he had previ- 
ously labled ‘‘Social Physics.’" Although 
Comte did little to develop the department 
of knowledge so named, the christening 
itself serves as a convenient point by 
which to mark the beginnings of conscious 
and formal recognition of the need for 
such a discipline. Neither did Comte 
originate the idea, although he was the 
first to formulate and give wide cur- 
rency to the conception which had been 
stirring in the minds of his contemporaries 
and their predecessors for some dec- 
ades previously. Among those to whom 
Comte himself pays tribute for the de- 
velopment of the idea are Montesquieu, 
Turgot, and Condorcet; to whom should 
be added Saint Simon, with whom he had 
worked in his earlier years but from whom 
he became estranged in his mature life. 

The men named, and various others, 
were deeply impressed by two things. 
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The first was the increasing complexity of 
human life and its problems. The social 
conditions attending the poorer classes in 
every country in Europe were becoming 
constantly more burdensome. Misery and 
suffering which had been commonplace 
had finally reached the breaking point of 
the French Revolution, with its far- 
reaching consequences, not only for France 
but for the rest of Europe as well. Fur- 
thermore, the Industrial Revolution had 
so transformed the position of the working 
man that he found himself in a peculiar 
way the slave of the machine and its 
owner. The second conviction was of 
the necessity for a new approach to the 
whole problem—one which would pro- 
vide a means for diagnosing and under- 
standing the complexities of society, and 
would do for the social miliew something 
comparable to that which Physics was 
making possible in the physical realm, and 
Biology was beginning to provide for the 
organic. 

Impregnating this whole conception, 
was the further idea that this approach 
must be definitely ‘‘positivistic,’’ i.e. 
scientific; that is to say, that the phenom- 
ena of human association must be studied 
objectively, as were those of Physics and 
Biology. In the preceding centuries the 
various natural sciences (especially As- 
tronomy and Physics) had found their 
severest struggle not in the several prob- 
lems involved in the materials themselves, 
but in the attitude of ridicule, and fre- 
quently of intolerance, visited upon them 
by leaders of Church and State. Tradi- 
tion dies the centuries-old 
theological wrappings could not be easily 


hard, and 


discarded. One who advanced an explan- 
ation contrary to that supported by theo- 
logical dogma and creed was regarded as 
worse than un-scientific; he was self-con- 
demned as irreligious and heretical, and 
therefore was eligible to all the penalties 
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of the crime of heresy. Those who would 
apply positivistic procedures to the study 
of mankind encountered the same type of 
opposition in their struggle to shift from 
a metaphysical, or in some cases, a super- 
natural, interpretation to that of objective 
natural science. 

Those who were concerned with the 
problem of understanding human society 
were thus confronted with a three-fold 
problem: 

1. The necessity for relieving the dis- 
tresses of human beings, which were oc- 
casioned by social maladjustments and 
abuses growing out of human association; 
2. The necessity for developing a tech- 
nique for the analysis of human society 
as preliminary to finding a solution for 
its distresses;3. The necessity of divorcing 
such procedures entirely from metaphysi- 
cal and theological explanations and pro- 
cedures, and of making them as rigidly 
scientific and objective as in the natural 
sciences. 

Faced by this triple necessity it was not 
strange that Comte and his followers did 
not differentiate clearly between the objec- 
tives of the proposed ‘‘science of society"’ 
(namely the amelioration of human dis- 
tress), and the scientific measures by 
which the necessary understanding of 
human society was to be attained as pre- 
liminary to the amelioration itself. Thus 
it was that Comte himself confused his 
with his 


“positivism” “religion of hu- 


manity,’’ a confusion which, in various 
forms, has risen up to plague Sociology 
and to cloud its real nature from his day 
to this. 

Without going into extended detail, 
let us, at the risk of seeming dogmatism, 
dismiss in a few words this first and most 
grievous error which still haunts the writ- 
Neces- 
Sary as a scientific understanding of man- 
kind is to a program of social welfare and 


ings of the pseudo-sociologists. 
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human betterment, Sociology itself is not 
that program: it is not a technique for 
social work; it is not a theory of social 
reform; it is not Socialism; it is not a code 
of morality. It is a specialized method 
and point of view corresponding to that 
of the natural sciences, for the analysis and 
interpretation of the phenomena arising 
from the association and group life of 
human beings. In itself it passesno moral 
judgment and sets up no ethical standards 
for human conduct. It neither approves 
nor condemns specific policies nor pro- 
grams of action as such, but simply de- 
scribes, analyzes, and declares relation- 
ships of cause and effect, and leaves the 
question of what ought to be, to be settled 
in specific instances by those who are 
dealing with the moralistic and evaluative 
aspect of particular social problems. 


MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING THE RELATION 


OF SOCIOLOGY TO OTHER DISCIPLINES 


By its very nature, since its existence 
required a foundation in the other sciences 
before it could develop, Sociology ap- 
peared at the chronological top of Comte’s 
hierarchy of the sciences. This temporal 
circumstance gave rise to some peculiar 
misconceptions as to its relation to other 
divisions of study. 

Many of its earlier enthusiasts were con- 
vinced that since it was the latest to ap- 
pear, it was in a certain way to be re- 
garded as the cap-sheaf of all the rest. 
To them it was a ‘‘super social science,"’ 
having a position among its predecessors 
similar to that of Joseph's sheaf of grain, 
to which the other sheaves bowed down. 
The reaction of the other sciences to this 
attitude was precisely that of Joseph's 
breathren who resented the suggestion of 
inferiority to their younger brother. 

Another misconception was that Soci- 


ology was in some especial way to be re- 
garded as a synthesis of the social sciences 
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which had preceded, breathing into them 
a special vitality by reason of its own syn- 
thetic function whereby each of them was 
given a meaning and a significance far 
beyond that intrinsically possessed. 

A third misconception Read Bain has 
called ‘‘the fallacy of explanation from 
below."’ That is to say, ‘the attempt to 
explain social phenomenon by appealing 
to biological, chemical, physical, and 
finally to metaphysical principles.’"! This 
it was which retarded sociological de- 
velopment over a considerable period of 
time, since instead of working out its own 
methods of analysis it relied upon those of 
the physical sciences and carried into its 
own field, by analogy, their findings. 
Analogies are valuable as clues to in- 
quiry, but in themselves they do not con- 
stitute positive evidence; and, because of 
too great reliance on this incorrect 
method, Sociology was delayed in learn- 
ing that its own distinctive truths are dis- 
coverable only by its own distinctive 
methods. 

Before this fact had current acceptance, 
Sociology was sometimes actually con- 
fused with various of its sister-studies. Its 
treatment at the hands of some of the 
earlier writers—Herbert Lud- 
wig Gumplowicz, Gustav Lindner, Paul 
Lilienfeld, Albert Schaeflle, 

largely 
That is to 


Spencer, 
von and 


others—was philosophical in 


treatment. say, these men 
built up their conclusions by the philo- 
sophical methods of inference and logic 
rather than by the detailed examination 
of existing data, which is the sine qua non 
of scientific procedure. This error led to 
the declaration, on the part of some, that 
the new-comer was merely a sub-division 
of Philosophy. 

In like manner the extensive utilization 
of historical materials and data in working 

1 Lundberg, Anderson, Bain, and others: Trends in 


American Sociology, p. 101 (Harper's, 1929) 
Ame Sociolog Harpet 929) 
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out the evolution of human society led it 
to be confused, in some minds, with His- 
tory; and Sociology was accordingly felt 
to be simply history with a special 
emphasis upon the social aspects of human 
affairs. 

Still another misapprehension grew out 
of the fact that Sociology, in dealing with 
human relationships, must of necessity de- 
pend upon foundations resting in the 
psychological manifestations of human 
beings. Since there could be no associa- 
tion without mental activity on the part 
of its participants, and since mental 
activity is the special province of Psychol- 
ogy, the erroneous conclusion arose that 
Sociology was merely a more complicated 
form of collective Psychology. 

Needless to say Sociology must grate- 
fully acknowledge great indebtedness to 
these and many other divisions of k.. wl- 
edge. Some of them, such as History, 
Archaeology and Anthropology, are pos- 
sessed of vast accumulations of data which 


| 


are Others, and 


especially Biology and Psychology, have 


indispensable to it. 


laid foundations without which it could 
not build. Moreover, many sociological 
theories, as we shall subsequently note, 
require support at certain points from the 
researches of other sciences. 

One of the real convictions of sin which 
has come to all the sciences during recent 
decades, is that each has been so conscious 
of its own importance, and—let us say it 
openly—so jealous of others and so insist- 
ent upon its own prerogatives, that it 
has sought to live too much alone. 
Today we realize and acknowledge that 
every science is to some extent the hand- 
maid of all, and is also helpless without 
service rendered to it by the rest. Dr. 
Albion W. Small has developed superbly 
the truth which we at last admit: chat 
human experience is a connected whole; 
that every reality is a part of every other; 
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and that the main function of each of the 
social sciences is to make out the meaning 
of human experience, which must be 
interpreted as a unity.” 

We turn now to points of confusion re- 
lated to particular fields. 


Specific Errors Related to Biology 


A consideration of sociological errors 
in regard to Biology involves glancing at 
various biological premises which were 
commonly believed in the past, and which 
sociologists, as well as others, erroneously 
accepted until scientific advance had ques- 
tioned their accuracy. Among these were 
such assumptions as the following which 
are no longer held in scientific circles, al- 
though still found in current popular 
thought: 

1. The inheritance of acquired character- 
istics. Perhaps no biological fallacy has 
been more widely spread than this one, 
which Darwin himself seemed to accept. 
So long as it was proper to explain human 
characteristics in this way, it meant not 
only a false explanation but an entirely 
false trail in attempting to bring about 
changes of a certain type in our social 
organization. 

2. The biological superiority and inferiority 
of certain races. The first error here is in 
the use of race as a scientific biological 
term. The researches which ethnology 
and anthropology have made of recent 
years merely pile evidence upon evidence 
for opinion that from the standpoint of 
biological or anatomical characteristics, 
there is no such thing as a pure race known 
to man. Historically, there has been 
such an intermixture of peoples from long 
before the dawn of history that no un- 
mixed blood can be found anywhere. 
Since no pure races in a zoological sense 
are known to exist, it is therefore neces- 

® The Meaning of Social Science, Chap. I (University 


of Chicago Press, 1910). 
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sarily impossible to use ‘“‘racial’’ as a 
proper designation for inferiority or super- 
iority. However, the fallacy extends 
much beyond that. We now know that 
the great bulk of differences which cultur- 
ally mark off one division of mankind 
from another are due, not to the physical 
and mental characteristics of the people, 
but to the culture which they have re- 
ceived from previous generations; and that 
they are differences of achievement rather 
than of racial ability. A child born of 
Chinese parents in an American environ- 
ment will grow up with American cultural 
characteristics, and vice versa. America, 
as the world’s great ‘‘melting pot of the 
races,’ is Constant testimony to the inac- 
curacy of the traditional belief concerning 
differences in ‘‘racial’’ capacities. 

3. The biological superiority of the male 
over the female. Certain major differences 
of sex of course exist, but these chiefly 
have to do with the organic function of 
the bearing and rearing of children. 
These, plus a difference in the average of 
physical strength and stature, seem to be 
the chief significant points of distinction 
between the sexes. With these excep- 
tions, the variations, whether of mentality 
or of physical skill, are found to be so 
slight as to be negligible. Women today 
have capable representatives in virtually 
every one of the hundreds of occupations 
known to man, and the reverse is also 
true. The marked differences which ap- 
pear to the eye in one sex as over against 
the other are definitely demonstrated to 
be of cultural and not biological origin. 
To quote the thought of Mary Coolidge: 
Women are so, not because they are 
(biologically) women, but because they 
are treated (socially) as women.® 

4. All human behavior as biologically 
originated. Numerous attempts have been 


3 Why Women Are So. Preface (Holt, 1912). 


made to explain human behavior in terms 
of a few basic biological drives. Lester 
F. Ward at first classified all ‘‘essential 
social forces’’ as either (1) “‘preservative,”’ 
or (2) “‘reproductive.’’* Sigmund Freud 
believed all activities of man could be 
traced to pressures of (1) self-preservation 
or (2) sex. W. I. Thomas, though he 
later included social motivations, origi- 
nally postulated that all human urges in 
the last analysis have their roots in (1) 
hunger or (2) sex.® 

The form in which this belief was most 
widely accepted by sociologists at one 
time was that of instincts as the chief 
originators of human actions. Although 
formulated by Jung, Jelliffe, Brill, and 
others, the most popular and convincing 
expression of this theory was given by 
William McDougall, who not only de- 
clared instincts to be the prime movers of 
human behavior, collective as well as 
individual, but gave a detailed classifica- 
tion of them and their accompanying 
emotions.’ 

The cases cited are various forms of the 
misconception formerly current to the 
effect that human urges to action are 
basically biological in origin, emanating 
from the zoological nature of the organism 
itself. A kindred confusion, equally un- 
fortunate, is frequently found by implica- 
tion, to the effect that the living organism 


‘ Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, p. 472 CAppletons 
1883 ). 

5 General Introduction to Psychoanalysis; 26th lecture 
(Boni and Liveright, 1920). 

8 Sex and Society (University of Chicago Press, 
1907 ). 

7 Social Psychology (Boston: John W. Luce, 1908). 

For additions to the classifications of motivations 
listed here see: Eubank, The Concepts of Sociology, 
Chap. 10 (Heath, 1931); Bernard, Instincts, Chap. 8, 
(Holt, 1924); and Introduction to Social Psychology, 
chap. 9, (Holt, 1926). See also M. K. Thomson, 
The Springs of Human Action, which devotes a chapter 
each to some twenty ‘‘motivations’’ (Appleton, 1927), 
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is nothing but a bundle of potentialities, 
incapable of activity until, and unless, 
stirred to movement by some external 
stimulus. 

Today the sociologist, in the light of 
better understanding, offers another inter- 
pretation. Every social action, he says, 
necessarily involves two equally essential 
elements: The actor, himself, and his sur- 
rounding environment. The first is the 
animate human body, a vital organism at 
birth, in actual operation, possessed of a 
variety of inborn capacities for spontane- 
ous but undirected self-movements, plus an 
infinite number of potential desires and 
capacities for directed movements. Its 
innate energies will and must express 
themselves in a multitude of random 
movements and sounds; and if left alone, 
uninfluenced in any way from without, 
these will continue to be at random, un- 
directed toward any particular object. 
But this body, since it is not located in a 
vacuum, receives from its encircling world 
a multitude of stimulations, which change 
its random actions, having no aim, to 
specific actions. Between the two, the 
biological self and the enveloping environ- 
ment, is constant interstimulation and 
response, in which both the motivations 
and the behavior of the self become more 
and more definitely directed toward spe- 
cific values and objectives. Now, since 
its environment is largely social, made up 
of people possessed of a particular culture, 
and whose group habits of thought and 
action are already established, these grad- 
ually shape not only the direction and 
form of action but also the thinking of the 
individual born into it, and influence it 
to conform to the patterns and values 
which were on the scene before it arrived. 
Thus it is, that whatever native biological 
impulses exist, the specific form in which 
they are expressed is determined by the 
guidance of the stimulations which the 


organism receives, through mind and 
body, from the external world, and espe- 
cially from the enveloping culture. The 
heredity of the organism necessarily sets 
the limits beyond which its individual 
accomplishment has no power to go; but 
environmental factors, and particularly 
the social and cultural, will determine the 
pattern of the accomplishment within the 
rigid boundaries set by hereditary limita- 
tions. 

As for instincts in particular, they are 
regarded as relatively unimportant, and 
some writers doubt their existence alto- 
gether. 

To these specific reversals of previous 
points of view we may add, for good 
measure, that of Darwin's theory of 
natural selection which, while still ac- 
cepted with modifications, is no longer 
regarded as a complete or final explana- 
tion of survival. Into human association, 
especially, are introduced so many ele- 
ments which interfere with what would 
be the ‘‘natural’’ working of the universe 
if left to itself, that survival may be said 
to be in multitudes of cases actually in 
defiance of Mother Nature’s natural tend- 
encies. Hospitals and asylums are full 
of people who would not be alive but for 
the painstaking care and attention which 
they receive; thousands without ability to 
support themselves are maintained as de- 
pendents, living upon the charity of their 
fellows; and indeed, the vast concentra- 
tions of population within our urban areas 
would be wholly impossible but for the 
man-made organization of economic life. 
All of these are artificial means of selec- 
tion, as contrasted with ‘‘natural’’ selec- 
tion. 

One of the most widespread and widely 
heralded errors to have come from the 
ranks of Sociology itself is that of the 
famous Biological Analogy launched upon 
the scientific world by Herbert Spencer. 
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This great thinker, impressed by the many 
ways in which human society resembles 
the individual organism, described it as 
a higher form of organism. Among the 
resemblances between the two he noted 
the following: that both undergo growth; 
that as they grow, the parts become more 
unlike, and the structure is differentiated 
according to specialized functions; that 
this gives rise to a reciprocal dependence 
on each other of the several parts; that 
mutual interdependence is expressed in the 
development of specific systems—the sus- 
taining, the distributing, and the regula- 
tive, which correspond to each other in 
the two cases; and finally, that the life of 
the whole frequently goes on quite inde- 
pendently of the destruction of specific 
parts.§ So great, moreover, was the 
analogical appeal of Spencer's carefully 
developed comparison, that within a 
few years it had permeated the sociologi- 
cal thinking of every country where his 
work was known, and it was not until 
years had passed that the comparison fell 
back into what it should have been origi- 
nally—an analogy and nothing else. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have 
indicated the tendency of Sociology to 
be dependent upon biological premises. 
There has, however, been in some quarters 
the mistake of underemphasis. Many 
sociologists have been subject to indict- 
ment for having too exclusively made 
their explanations in terms of environ- 
ment. Such an error is quite as unfortu- 
nate as its opposite, and a proper balance 
between the two must be sought. 

Among the most recent biological de- 
velopments of which Sociology must take 
especial account in its efforts to arrive at 
a correct analysis of the individual, are 


8 In fairness to Spencer let us point out that he 
himself was at pains to indicate distinctive differences 
as well as similarities in the two cases; and that he 
sought to avoid a too literal comparison of the two. 


those concerning conditioned responses 
which have been worked out by Ivan 
Pavlov in his Russian laboratory; and our 
slowly increasing knowledge concerning 
the nature and importance of the endocrine 
glands. The form of human behavior is, 
as we have noted, primarily the result of 
the stimulation received from outside 
man’s body; but the quality of the various 
responses is affected by the glandular 
balance of the organism to a much greater 
extent than we have been aware of in the 
past. 


Specific Errors Related to Psychology 


The first mistake here, still found from 
time to time, is the failure, to recognize 
that Psychology is an essential basis for 
Sociology. Everything that is social is 
first of all psychical, in that mental activ- 
ity on the part of the individual must 
necessarily precede any voluntary behav- 
ior. While there is none so dull that he 
would not admit this obvious fact, it is, 
nevertheless, true that implications of the 
fact itself have been too much ignored. 

Much of the earlier sociological think- 
ing postulated a psychological impossi- 
bility, namely, the isolated human being. 
Much of the earlier writing, without 
putting the fact into words, discussed the 
individual as if he were born and dwelt 
like a Robinson Crusoe on an island alone 
and apart from all fellow men. He was 
spoken of as if all wishes and attitudes 
and activities would arise spontaneously 
within himself, as hunger automatically 
proceeds from an empty stomach even 
when there is no food in sight. Rousseau 
advanced his beautiful and poetic idea of 
man in a state of nature, free and untram- 
meled by the limitations of other men, 
with a disregard of logic quite as striking 
as that found in the second chapter of 
Genesis, which ascribes to Adam a 
language before there was anyone with 
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whom to converse. Today we smile at 
our earlier misapprehensions as we recog- 
nize that Robinson Crusoe was dependent 
for life itself upon memories of his past 
experiences with fellow-men. We know 
that no individual can live long apart 
from society and keep his humanness; that 
completely isolated man degenerates until 
he is not man, but beast; and we accept 
whole-heartedly C. H. Cooley’s dictum 
that ‘‘human’’ nature does not exist at 
birth, but is something which man can 
acquire only by repeated contact with 
other creatures of his own species.® 
There was a time when Sociology im- 
plicitly, if not explicitly, subscribed to 
what we may call the brick-in-the-wall 
theory of the relation between man and 
society: each man a brick in a societary 
wall made up of all the bricks which had 
gone into its construction. Such a theory 
implied that a brick possessed the same 
essential characteristics, whether in the 
wall or in the pile at the bottom waiting 
to be put into place; that the wall, stated 
in simple terms, was the sum total of all 
the component bricks. This we no longer 
accept, for we realize that man, when he 
is put into the wall, takes on certain es- 
sential characteristics due to association 
with his fellowmen which he cannot pos- 
sibly possess individually as long as he is 
outside of the wall. Once more we turn 
to Cooley for a clear statement of the con- 
temporary point of view which differs so 
sharply from that previously held: “‘A 
separate individual is an abstraction un- 
known to experience... ‘Society’ and 
‘individuals’ do not denote separate phe- 
nomenon but are simply collective and 
distributive aspects of the same thing... . 
A picture is made up of so many square 
inches of painted canvas; but if you should 
look at these one at a time, covering the 


® Social Organization, pp. 29-30 (Scribners, 1909). 
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others until you had seen them all, you 
would still not have seen the picture.’’! 
Perhaps no error formerly held by Soci- 
ology is still clung to so persistently by 
unscientific minds as the belief in the im- 
mutability of human nature. Over and 
over the statement is heard that ‘‘human 
nature cannot be changed’’; and in each 
case the implication is that there is some- 
thing so fixed in the innate structure of 
the individual mind that alteration is 
impossible. A moment's thought should 
reveal the fact that if this were true there 
would be no use for any of the institutions, 
of which the church and the school are 
outstanding examples, whose whole func- 
tion is to mold the human mind into 
particular patterns. Probably there is 
no reader of these lines who does not have 
vivid evidence in his own experience of 
mutations in his own thinking through 
the years. Few of us hold precisely the 
same beliefs in theology, or politics, or 
ethics that we did even ten years ago. 
All of life is for each of us a striking testi- 
mony to the fact that our personal nature 
is definitely subject to modification. If 
this were not true there would have been 
none of the great sweeping changes in 
human society such as the rise of the 
Christian Church, or of democratic 
governments, or the decline of feudalism, 
or the disappearance of human slavery. 
It is precisely because human nature is 
subject to modification that society 
changes from generation to generation. 
Another of our confusions was the fail- 
ure in the past to recognize the difference 
mental ability and mental 
We have previously noted 


between 
achievement. 
that certain races have been erroneously 
regarded as inferior in ability to others 
because their roster of achievements was 


smaller. To this day we persist in refer- 


10 Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 36-38 
passim (Scribners, 1902). 
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ring to certain procedures as ‘‘intelligence’”’ 
tests, and deceive ourselves into believing 
that they measure the subject’s native 
ability; whereas at best they measure 
nothing more than the proficiency which 
he has developed in regard to the partic- 
ular item on which he is examined. 
Many times the cause of a low Intelligence 
Quotient is fear of the examiner, or of the 
examination, or unfamiliarity with the 
subject upon which examined, or inhibi- 
tions that come from the particular 
circumstances, or for some other reason 
that is wholly devoid of connection with 
mentality itself. What is true of the in- 
dividual is even more sharply true of the 
social group as a whole. Farmers may 
display ignorance in regard to urban 
affairs, and city dwellers may be laughed 
at as fools for their unfamilarity with the 
commonplaces of rural life. In neither 
case has native intelligence been tested, 
but only the competency of the individual 
mind with reference to the particular 
thing in question. 

We have also pointed out in another 
connection that sociologists once shared 
with biologists and psychologists the mis- 
taken notion that instincts were major 
factors in instigation to human action— 
a theory now practically discarded. 

To these outmoded beliefs we add one 
more growing out of the philosophical 
teachings of past centuries, that of man 
as a ‘“‘rational being,’’ whose decisions 
are based upon a due consideration of evi- 
dence, and who proceeds to action only 
after weighing the various factors against 
each other. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It is only too clear from 
the enormous examples of hysteria, mob- 
psychology, fads, blind sectarianism, and 
of other prejudice-born biases of what- 
ever sort, that enormous areas of human 
action flow from motivations which true 
reflection has had little or no part in 


shaping. Only secondarily does the 
demagogue, whether he be a ward poli- 
tician or a national dictator, appeal to 
reason, although it is customary to pre- 
tend to do so; the real appeal that is most 
effective is that which stimulates the emo- 
tional nature of man, and not his reason. 


Specific Errors Related to Culture 


One of the chief misconceptions con- 
cerning the development of human culture 
and one which did much to obscure ac- 
curate findings during the previous cen- 
tury was the assumption that the culture 
level attained by a particular people cor- 
responds to their mental capacity. Start- 
ing with this assumption, it would be 
logical to believe that it would be impos- 
sible for the lower culture groups to 
achieve a higher culture because of their 
mental limitations. Implicit in all of 
this was the belief that human beings have 
themselves gone through a long series of 
stages of biological evolution in arriving 
at the present maximum of cultural 
development. We now definitely know 
that this is incorrect. Mentality has, of 
course, gone through a series of evolu- 
tions from the lower anthropoids on up 
through the various ascending scales of 
hominidae. Pithecanthropus erectus, Heidel- 
berg man, Piltdown man, Neanderthal man: 
these are sometimes regarded, we do not 
know how accurately, as stages in the 
ascending scale. True man himself, the 
veritable Homo Sapiens, is generally sup- 
posed to have begun with the Reindeer 
Men, whose best known representative 
was Cro-Magnon, whom we now believe, 
in the light of advanced researches, to 
have been possessed of all the physical 
and mental potentialities possessed by 
modern man. Whatever differences are to 
be found in the different types of culture 
of various sections of the world, or what- 
ever levels of culture may be detected, we 
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no longer account for them upon the basis 
of differences in native mentality. The 
theory of cultural and mental parallelism 
is completely exploded. 

Much Sociology during the closing dec- 
ades of the eighteen hundreds was written 
without direct reference to culture at all, 
except for occasional illustrative purposes; 
and on the other hand some of the greatest 
authorities in the field of culture, such as 
E. B. Tylor, Sir John Lubbock, J. J. 
Bachofen, Sir Henry Maine, and J. G. 
Frazer wholly neglected Sociology as a 
possible instrument for the analysis of 
their rich anthropological accumulations. 

This dual failure has been undergoing 
correction to the great advantage of both, 
due very considerably to the influence of 
William I. 
importance of culture for the interpreta- 
tion of social origins and social evolu- 
tion; and of William G. Sumner’s de- 
velopment of his classical theory of social 
control through his study of human folk- 
Today men in both fields are 


Thomas in showing the 


ways.'” 
consciously depending upon the materials 
of the other. Sociology would be at a 
great loss in many ways were it not able 
to draw upon the data of the anthropolo- 
gist and ethnologist; whereas these latter 
two have at last become so dependent 
upon the sociological point of view that 
they would hardly attempt to go on with- 
out it. The day is past when Physical 
Anthropology held the field with its 
emphasis upon anthropometry and bio- 
metrics. It has instead become Cultural 
Anthropology, dealing with the products 
of human association. All of this is re- 
flected in the fact that there have arisen 
in our midst many men who are so inti- 
mately related to both disciplines that 


they might be claimed by both. 
1 Source Book for Social Origins (University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1909). 
2 Folkways (Ginn & Co., 1906). 


Of those who are consciously using cul- 
ture for sociological analysis there still 
tends to be a disproportionate emphasis 
upon that of primitive men with too little 
attention being given to that of the 
present day, a transgression which is 
gradually being corrected. Moreover, 
there is a tendency for us to evaluate other 
cultures by comparison with that of west- 
ern civilization rather than with that of 
their own previous culture. 

Further grounds for objection are to be 
found in the tendency in various quarters 
to interpret culture too exclusively in 
terms of geographic factors. This has been 
notably true of Huntington, Buckle, and 
Ratzel among others. That the geo- 
graphic factors play an outstanding part 
in the development of any people is in- 
stantly observable by one who compares 
Labrador with England, which is approxi- 
mately the same distance from the equator 
but subject to an entirely different set of 
geographic circumstances. On the other 
hand the incompleteness of the geographic 
explanation alone is equally clear when 
we contrast the backward culture of the 
native Arabs in Palestine with that of the 
modern occidental civilization found in 
the Zionist colonies which have been 
established in their midst. 

We shall not enter here in detail into 
the question of whether or not Sociology 
has been correct in the past in its teaching 
that culture is the ‘‘differential factor,’’ 
as Ellwood expresses it,!* between human 
and animal life, but shall merely point out 
that there is at the present time a definite 
questioning of this point of view which 
suggests that it is not a closed issue. 


REVISIONS IN SOCIOLOGICAL METHODS 
AND PROCEDURES 


Logic and the procedures of orderly 
reasoning are, of course, as fundamental 


13 Cultural Evolution, p. 4 (Century, 1927). 
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to science as to philosophy. Like Mathe- 
matics, they are tools, implements, instru- 
ments, whereby one seeks to extract from 
a given body of premises the one accurate 
conclusion. Strictly speaking, true rea- 
soning cannot be separated from the scien- 
tific process; to do so gives merely a 
hodge-podge of facts with no method for 
arranging them in orderly and significant 
sequence. It is possible, however, to 
have reasoning which is based upon an 
inadequate supply of facts; and this, ‘‘gen- 
eralization from insufficient data,’ is one 
of the commonest errors of reasoning. 
As such, it involves unwarranted specula- 
tion and leads to hypotheses insufficiently 
grounded. 

Now, there are two ways in which as- 
sembled data may be employed. One is 
to use it as a foundation, erecting upon it 
certain logical and justifiable conclusions, 
proceeding by induction from actual ob- 
servations in an adequate number of 
specific instances to a general conclusion 
which we feel logically justified in apply- 
ing to all cases of similar type. A second 
method is to start with a theory and then 
to select from available data examples 
which may be used for illustrative pur- 
poses. 

One of the commonest errors, both 
scientific and philosophic, is to confuse 
the latter with the former and to think 
that because a particular point has been 
illustrated by a few concrete cases that the 
generalization taken from it is a bona fide 
induction. Once again we are noting a 
defect of process which would be readily 
admitted by any scientist or philosopher 
to whom the matter should be put. In 
practice, however, we are frequently con- 
fronted by examples of the latter which 
pose as the first. This error has some- 
times been referred to by critics as *‘philos- 
ophising,'’ thereby stigmatizing both 


science and philosophy, since it is not a 
correct example of either one. 

Herbert Spencer may be offered as Ex- 
hibit A of the common error of using des- 
criptive materials illustratively rather than 
inductively. His compilers so thoroughly 
combed the libraries of the world that it 
is probable little that had been printed 
escaped their notice concerning the peoples 
out to the far ends of the earth, in so far 
as it was available under the carefully pre- 
pared framework of categories which 
Spencer had prepared in advance. The 
reader turns page after page of his Princi- 
ples of Sociology in utter amazement at the 
enormous numbers of instances collected 
from diverse and unrelated sources, all of 
which illustrate the particular point of 
theory with which he was concerned at 
the moment. All of this was impressive 
evidence when it first appeared, and for 
many years thereafter. We are sharply 
critical of it today because we recognize 
two major defects which unfortunately are 
still to be found in later sociological 
writers. The first is that of his intentional 
exclusion as evidence of quantities of 
pertinent materials which did not support 
his previously established conclusion, or 
which, in some instances, went directly 
against it; and the second error is that 
above noted, of using a series of illustra- 
tions as if they were data from which 
inductions had been made. We now rec- 
ognize that Spencer was guilty of build- 
ing-up materials to prove the case, 
whereas the true scientific procedure is to 
derive the case from the materials them- 
selves. 

In general Sociology has gradually 
moved toward, though it has not univer- 
sally achieved, methods wherein ample 
supplies of factual materials are required 
as prerequisites to inductive reasoning. 
To its repertoire have been added a con- 
siderable number of procedures which 
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have the kindred merit of extracting con- 
clusions from concrete phenomena, of 
which the following are examples: 

(1) The historical method. By going into 
the records of earlier times and places and 
applying to them the tests made familiar 
in the general researches of history, the 
sociologist has found an open sesame to 
an understanding of much of the past 
which does not appear upon the surface 
of the documents and archaeological re- 
mains themselves. Genetic and compara- 
tive in character. it puts us in a position 
to utilize all the values that come from 
comparing contrasting phenomena. 

(2) The Le Play method. The method 
which has won for Frederic Le Play a 
place of great distinction, is of especial 
importance in that it was one of the 
earliest to be based wholly upon objective 
evidence. Without going into detail we 
note that about the middle of the 19th 
century he took the working family of 
France as a basic unit for social study, 
and that he adopted the budget of family 
expenditures as an external, quantitative 
index of the life of the family. By break- 
ing down into their component parts a 
large number of family budgets, Le Play 
obtained a graphic exhibit of the life, 
interests, organization, and activities of 
contemporary French civilization. 

(3) The statistical method. 
speaking, this is not a unique and distinc- 
tive method at all, but is only a mathe- 
matical means of quantitatively distribut- 
ing a large number of facts, thus enabling 
a multiplicity of items to be seen as a 
whole. The large number of problems 
to which it is adapted and necessary, its 
common usage which makes it familiar 
to everyone, and the definiteness of its 
conclusions, all conspire to give ‘‘the sta- 
tistical method’’ a separate category as 
well as a large place in modern researches. 
By means of it, facts hidden in the mass 


Strictly 


are brought into focus, so to speak, and 
so localized that we are able to deal with 
elements which would otherwise remain 
concealed. 

(4) The case method. At the opposite 
end of the gamut from the statistical is 
the case method. Instead of dealing with 
masses of items which it tries to reduce 
to one single, big fact, case procedure 
studies intensively a particular situation 
and seeks, by detailed examination to 
learn what is to be found within it that 
is unique. By means of case studies we 
arrive at distinctive features which after- 
wards become valuable for building up 
categories into which statistical materials 
may be divided. 

(5) The monographic method. This is a 
special modification of the case method, 
the materials studied in this instance 
being those taken from letters, diaries or 
other monographs in which have been 
written, presumably with fidelity, the 
unrestrained thoughts of a particular 
individual. 

The feature which the several methods 
above listed have in common is, let us 
emphasize, that of objectivity. To the 
extent that they are used, they substitute 
concrete fact for mere speculation, or 
other generalization from insufficient data. 
They may be taken as a group to represent 
an advance from the older, incorrectly 
labeled, ‘‘philosophic’’ method, which 
has won the disrespect of our later, more 
critical thinking because of its overly- 
speculative nature. 

Around the various methods, however, 
has arisen an important controversy which 
is still so far from settled, that the exposi- 
tor must be cautious in declaring an error 
for either side. The dispute arises over 
the question as to whether or not it is 
possible for anything social to be declared 
as known unless it has been measured. 
Partisans of the statistical method espe- 
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cially insist that there is no knowledge 
without quantification, and that until 
phenomena are reduced to mensurable 
terms it is impossible to use them with 
accuracy as positive data. On the other 
hand is a body of those who would agree 
with the point of view so ably expressed 
by Cooley," that inasmuch as quantities of 
the data of Sociology consist of attitudes, 
processes, forms of control, interests, 
values, and other intangibles whose very 
nature precludes quantitative measure- 
ment, we must always depend for a part 
of our knowledge upon what he calls 
“sympathetic introspection.’’ This he 
maintains to be as valid, if not as precise, 
a source of knowledge as data which has 
been quantified and placed in statistical 
tables and diagrams. 


Failure to Distinguish between Factual- 
Judgments and Value-Judgments 


Philosophy, in its age-long attempts to 
formulate a metaphysical explanation of 
the universe, is older than any of the 
sciences, to most of which, indeed, it has 
given birth, or at least acted as midwife. 
In its more general sense its central task 
has been a quest for ultimate meaning. 
The various sciences have emerged in the 
effort to comprehend specific fields of phe- 
nomena, through concrete analysis of 
specific data. Philosophy, using their 
materials and findings, seeks to interpret 
the various phases of the world which 
they represent, in terms of the cosmos as 
a whole. 

Since it is concerned with the inner 
meaning of things, it must of necessity 
employ value-judgments as a part of its 
fundamental equipment—elements which 
science, as science, must rigidly exclude. 
A fundamental difference lies between 


M4 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXII 
(July, 1926), pp. 59-79. ‘“The Roots of Social 
Knowledge."’ 


Philosophy and Science at precisely this 
point of inclusion or exclusion of value- 
judgments: the former must use them; the 
latter must not, but must confine itself to 
judgments of fact. 

To illustrate specifically: Science may 
describe, measure, make or verify objective 
observations relating to color and sound, 
but it may not, as science, decide whether 
the color and sound are beautiful; the 
philosopher must take the responsibility 
for deciding that point, in accordance 
with such value-standards of esthetics as 
have been worked out. Again: The scien- 
tist is expected to be able to describe 
minutely, significant elements in a partic- 
ular sequence of behavior; the philoso- 
pher, drawing upon such standards of 
ethics as are available, must determine 
whether the behavior is right or wrong. 
Again: The scientist, by means of his in- 
struments of observation, may report the 
nature and extent of whatever changes 
have occurred; the philosopher, drawing 
upon such standards as are available to 
him, must answer whether or not the 
change has been progress or regress, better- 
ment or deterioration. In a word then, 
science deals with the question of what 
is, or what may be, under a given set of 
circumstances; the philosopher, passing 
upon those same facts, will answer 
whether or not the thing that is, is a thing 
that ought to be. 

Accurate description is the basis of all 
science. The first essential of understand- 
ing anything is to know what is. The 
first question in regard to anything that 
man seeks to interpret must always be: 
What are the facts? But one of the 
gravest transgressions of sociologists in 
the past has been their failure to make 
their observations wholly descriptive and 
completely separated from their own indi- 
vidual biases. This has given to a great 
deal of the sociological literature and 
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teaching, a distinctly hortatory emphasis 
which is utterly at variance with their 
scientific professions. A most striking 
illustration of the contrast between the 
two is given by Dr. P. Sargent Florence: 


“In his Biography, the Reverend John G. Payton 
tells us he found the Tannese to be ‘painted savages 
enveloped in all the superstitions and wickedness of 
heathenism.... They are exceedingly ignorant, 
vicious and bigoted, and almost void of natural affec- 
tion.’ Compare the description of the same Tan- 
nese by C. B. Humphreys: Their ‘superstitions’ and 
‘wickedness’ in the form of ‘myths and traditions’, 
circumcision ceremonies, initiation, and even can- 
nibalism, is described without ill feeling, and their 
clothing—or lack of it—accurately but calmly noted 
under ‘domestic conditions, together with housing 
conditions, food and its preparation, and recreation.’ 
As for the character of the Tannese, their emotions 
(‘which seem to show a greater similarity to our own 
than is usually admitted’) are ‘observed and recorded’ 
whenever any occurrence throws light on the subject. 


Throughout the book there is no stigmatization.'’ 


Dr. Florence uses the above contrast to 
indicate one of the serious faults still 
present in much description which is 
‘The social en- 
“is still in the 
Much of our 


labeled “‘sociological.”’ 
quirer today,’’ he says, 
shocked-missionary stage." 
sociological writing, we must acknow]- 
edge to our embarrassment, has not been 
emancipated from this shocked-missionary 
attitude which is responsible for the 
preachments which always imply value- 
judgments upon the thing discussed. 
Nowhere is the faulty tendency toward 
value-judgments to be found more strik- 
ingly than in the chapters on “‘human 
progress’’ which are characteristically 
found in many standard volumes. The 
frequently quoted Spencer and Ward rarely 
lost sight of the question as to whether or 
not mankind was ‘‘advancing’’; and it is 
common to find treatises on sociological 
principles containing similar discussions. 
Auguste Comte was searching for the 


18 Sociology and Sin, pp. 82-83. 


““religion’’ of humanity; Lester F. Ward 
built his whole sociological theory upon 
the doctrine of ¢telesis which for him 
meant the conscious ‘“‘improvement’’ of 
society by society; and many another has 
intermingled his teachings of social theory 
with his exhortations for human better- 
ment. 

Since scientists as well as other men 
have their preferences between things 
which they estimate as desirable and un- 
desirable, an overlapping naturally arises 
between their factual judgments and their 
value-judgments, and sometimes one is 
mistaken for the other; furthermore, the 
men who are engaged in the scientific 
study of existing phenomena are the very 
ones whom we regard as most competent 
to bring about improvement of various 
kinds. But we must take pains not to 
confuse them in their two rdles. 

The foregoing should not be interpreted 
as a criticism of ideals of human better- 
ment. Let us turn aside for a moment 
ourselves to express the value-judgment 
that there is too little idealism in the 
world as it is and too many people are 
indifferent to human well-being. It is 
essential, however, that every science, in- 
cluding Sociology, shall recognize that it 
is scientific only so long as it confines it- 
self to the purely objective, non-evalua- 
tive description of data; and that the 
moment it passes beyond this point it 
ceases to be scientific and becomes phil- 
osophic instead. 


FALLACIES OF PARTICULARISM 


Since before the days when ancient 
philosophers sought to reduce all the 
substance of the earth to four basic ele- 
ments, theories have arisen to account for 
phenomena of the world in terms of a few 
major factors, and frequently they have 
offered an explanation of the universe in 
terms of a single factor. The same tend- 
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ency has arisen repeatedly in regard to 
societary phenomena and some of the 
gravest fallacies have clustered about such 
singularistic explanations. 


Various Forms of Societary Determinism 


Outstanding among these are the vari- 
ous ‘‘determinisms’’ that have been ac- 
cepted from time to time. 

More than a century ago the early 
economists predicated an economic man, 
all of whose actions were based upon his 
estimate of their economic effects upon 
himself, in terms of profits. The idea was 
expressed in the postulate that each indi- 
vidual seeks the largest return for the least 
sacrifice; with the assumption that largest 
return meant economic return. The eco- 
nomic interpretation of history which 
underlies the monumental work of Karl 
Marx was precisely this, and distinguished 
defenders of his position are easily found 
today. 

Others, like Buckle, Ratzel, Semple, 
and Huntington, to whom we have re- 
ferred, have insisted that the final explan- 
ation must be found in the geographic 
factors which necessarily underlie the 
economic. 

Still others, who have also been dis- 
cussed, have sought ultimate explanation 
in terms of biological elements and have 
declared that a combination of innate and 
immutable psycho-physical characteristics 
of the members of a group are in the last 
analysis responsible for the forms taken 
by its social life and the degree of achieve- 
ment which is attained. 

At no time has any one of these three 
points of view been held by a majority of 
sociologists; and it is only fair to point 
out that those who have held them have 
not excluded other factors but have simply 
given a predominant stress to whichever 
of these they sponsored. Today’s ac- 
cepted point of view would be that com- 
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plete explanations are not to be found in 
any one form of determinism, but in a 
combination of various factors—biologi- 
cal, geographic, .social, (including eco- 
nomic)—each of which, upon examina- 
tion is found to be resolvable into many 
subordinate factors. 


Singularistic Theories of Societary 
Phenomena 


A multitude of theories have been ad- 
vanced by different men from time to time 
which their originators have considered 
as keys to universalistic explanations of 
the operation of human society. In ad- 
vance, it may be said that all such at- 
tempts have the common error of too 
great simplification, and are the product 
of their authors’ failure to grasp suffi- 
ciently the complexity of the world with 
which they are dealing. Many of them, 
perhaps most, contain valuable clues so 
far as they go, but they lack the saving 
virtue of a proper perspective, and have 
the weakness that necessarily resides in 
any partial explanation that attempts to 
be all-inclusive. Among those which 
may be singled out as especially illustra- 
tive of this point are the following: 

Spencer's theory of automatic progress 
through evolution.© Our modern world is 
greatly indebted to Herbert Spencer for 
having unfettered Darwin's conception of 
evolution from its biological setting and 
extended it to the cosmos as a whole. 
Thanks largely to him the idea of an 
orderly developmental sequence through- 
out the whole is now accepted as a cardi- 
nal postulate. However, Spencer fell 
into the error of making the process of 
evolution automatically include a trend 
toward betterment and higher evalua- 
tions. We now recognize that by what- 
ever criterion of ‘‘advancement’’ we may 


16 This theory underlies Spencer's entire Synthetic 
Philosophy. See especially his First Principles. 
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adopt, it is certain that there are just as 
real influences making for regress as for 
progress, and that the triumph of the 
latter is not an inevitable and necessary 
outcome of evolutionary unfolding. 
Spencer made a further error in assum- 
ing that the processes of evolution were 
so rigid and naturalistic that man can not 
hope to speed them up or modify them in 
any important way. This doctrine of 
laissez-faire encountered the opposing phi- 
losophy of Lester F. Ward who maintained 
that while natural forces have always 
existed and operated according to fixed 
and invariable laws, and while they can 
neither be created nor destroyed, they 
can, nevertheless, be controlled and di- 
rected by the will and ingenuity of man. 
“All 


achieved,"’ he says, ‘‘has resulted from his 


the material civilization man has 


successful teleological control of these 
forces of nature.’’"” This teleological 
point of view has now all but universally 
supplanted Spencer’s doctrine of Jaisseg- 
faire. 

Gumplowicz’ theory of conflict.’ 
Gumplowicz was by birth a Polish-Jew 
residing in that part of the former Poland 


Ludwig 


that was, during his lifetime, vassal to 
Austria, and among a people where his 
own Hebrew blood was the object of 
vilification and persecution. Under these 
circumstances it was not strange that the 
whole world for him took the form of one 
gigantic conflict between hostile groups. 
To him this universal ‘‘Rassenkampf"’ 
was the explanation of the origin of states, 
of law, and of classes within states, a 
theory which has had at least the partial 
support of Franz Oppenheimer. His own 
bitter personal experience prevented him 
from seeing what Kropotkin and others 
have made abundantly clear, namely, 
that there is the anrirhetical element of 


'! Dynamic S Appleton, 1883 


1883 


logy, Vol I,p 34 


Der Rassenkampf (Innsbruck: Wagner, 
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mutual aid and assistance which plays as 
large, and perhaps a larger part, in the 
organization of human society. 

Tarde's theory of universal imitation.” 
The sociological theory of Gabriel Tarde 
involves the idea that mitationisa universal 
process whereby ideas, manners, customs, 
and beliefs are spread from man to man 
and from group to group. He believed it 
to be a form of a universal rhythm of repe- 
tition that expressed itself on every level 
of phenomena and that it was the most 
universal of all the processes existing in a 
collective life of mankind, and one from 
which all other manifestations proceeded. 

Perhaps the most obvious criticism to 
make of this theory of Tarde’s is that it 
stretches the term imitation to include so 
much territory that it virtually loses its 
significance in any particular sense. 
Moreover, while there can be no doubt 
that an enormous part of the actions of 
mankind are definitely patterned after or 
suggested by copies set by other men, his 
theory would seem to fail to give a fair 
degree of credit to a vast majority of 
activities which, although similar towhat 
others have done, have, nevertheless, 
originated with the performers, rather 
than having been copied from the actions 
of other men. 

Simmel’s theory of interaction .* 
says Georg Simmel correctly, exists only 
From this per- 


Society, 


where there is interaction. 
fectly sound thesis he proceeds to the 
conclusion that interaction and society 
conclusion 

To illus- 
trate: It is one thing to say that the 
earth could not bring forth vegetation 
without moisture, and it is quite another 
thing to say that moisture is the only 


are virtually synonymous—a 
which does not at all follow. 


19 The Laws of Imitation, 1890 (English Translation, 


Holt, 1903). 


20 Soztologie, Leipsic: Duncker und Humblor, 


1908 ). 
4, 
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element responsible for vegetation; air, 
sunlight, chemical properties of the soil, 
and the germinating element within the 
seed, are equally necessary to its produc- 
tion. Similarly, we must find Simmel’s 
theory of interaction exceedingly valu- 
able, but over-inclusive and disproportion- 
ate in accounting for what occurs in 
human society. Moreover, it gives in- 
adequate attention to the equally impor- 
tant collective action. 

Ratzenhofer’s theory of interests.21 Gustav 
Ratzenhofer, thanks to the attention 
which has been directed to him by Albion 
W. Small, is the one who is generally 
credited with having laid the foundations 
of the theory of interests as dominant ele- 
ments in human causation. According to 
this theory, all voluntary actions arise out 
of motivations definitely tied up with 
interests arising within the human mind. 
Small, expanding Ratzenhofer’s theory to 
even greater importance and effectiveness, 
went so far as to classify all human in- 
terests under one or more of his familiar 


six-fold category of Health, Wealth, 
Knowledge, Beauty, Sociability, and 
Rightness. The inadequacy of the classi- 


fication itself is evidenced by the consider- 
able number of other classifications that 
have arisen from time to time, and the 
absence of general agreement upon any one 
of them. This criticism, however, has 
received less attention than the one de- 
veloped by E. C. Hayes under the desig- 
nation of ‘‘the social forces error.’ 
According to Hayes, the ascribing of 
forces to interests or desires or wishes does 
not constitute an explanation but merely 
substitutes one unknown for another. 
The sociological explanation he insists, 
must undertake to account for the ele- 


*1 Die Sociologische Erkenntnis (Leipsic: Brokhaus, 
1898). 

22 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XVI, No. 5, 
pp. 613-625, 642-644. 
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ments that are responsible for wishes, de- 
sires, interests, etc. 

Generally speaking, American writers 
have been less inclined to the single theory 
explanation than have been the writers 
in Europe. However, there is one which 
may be mentioned in this connection: 

Gidding's theory of consciousness of kind. 
One of the great contributions in America 
to sociological theory is that of Franklin 
H. Giddings who believed that the clue 
to all social organization was to be found 
in a consciousness of kind, mutually recog- 
nized by its several members in such a way 
that they were drawn together by reason 
of it, and conversely, consciousness of dif- 
ference was regarded as responsible for 
separations, antagonisms, or the breaking- 
down of groups which might have been 
formed before the difference was recog- 
nized. The criticism here is that previ- 
ously made, that it is too inclusive an 
explanation. This criticism must be soft- 
ened by observing that Giddings himself 
probably did not intend it to be an all- 
inclusive explanation and it is doubtful 
whether he would have listed it as his 
major contribution. 


SHIFTS IN SOCIOLOGICAL EMPHASIS 


‘Error’ is perhaps too strong a word 
to use in designating certain important 
shifts of emphasis that have developed in 
this field through the years, for in many 
instances the thing from which attention 
has turned has not been discarded, but 
has merely receded from its former place 


of stress. 
Changing Centres of Attention in Theory 


From structure to process. ‘There can be 
no knowledge of function,’’ says Spencer, 
‘without a knowledge of some structure 
as performing function.’ ‘‘Moreover, 
23 Principles of Sociology (Macmillan, 1896). 
4 Principles of Biology, Vol. Ul, Sec. 265. 
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the general law of organization. . . is 
that distinct duties entail structures.'’® 
This, of course, is a commonplace, not 
only of the natural world, but of the world 
of mankind as well. De Greef expressed 
it for society when he said that of neces- 
sity ‘‘whoever says organization or insti- 
tution says structure.’ While it is evi- 
dent from these statements that structure 
and function are recognized as being cor- 
relative, it is also true that in the begin- 
nings of Sociology, structure had the 
larger place in our thinking. Spencer 
built his general plan about a structural 
framework; his three-volume Principles of 
Sociology have as their major divisions 
(1) domestic institutions, (2) ceremonial 
institutions, (3) political institutions, (4) 
ecclesiastical institutions, (5) professional 
institutions, and (6) industrial institu- 
tions. While function is, of course, im- 
plied in each, it is their form or structure 
that is chiefly emphasized. It is also true 
that the earlier sociological writings gave 
vastly more consideration to the institu- 
tions themselves than to the activities 
which those institutions carried on. This 
is only natural since it is so much easier 
to see a thing than it is to observe an intan- 
gible process. Albion W. Small is respon- 
sible for pointing out that a major shift 
of emphasis after Spencer was from the 
observation of the fact that groups possess 
structure to the more important fact that 
the structure is secondary to, and condi- 
tioned by, the function which is to be 
carried out. Dewey hasresolved the para- 
dox between the similarity and dissimilar- 
ity of the two by referring to structure as 
process slowed down and regularized. 
By reverse reasoning, process is structure 
in action.” 


% Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, Sec. 254. 

*6 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X, p. 76, 
March, 1905. 

7 Experience and Nature, p. 72. 





From static to dynamic. This change is 
closely related to the one just stated. 
Structure is in essence a static conception 
emphasizing things as they stand in a 
cross-section at a given moment. Dy- 
namic refers to the activational aspect 
which is implicit in the word ‘‘process.”’ 
The shift from structure to process was 
therefore naturally accompanied by the 
shift from static to dynamic. 

From “‘ social process’’ to ‘social processes.”’ 
The two shifts just cited naturally brought 
the idea of process into the foreground. 
The idea of evolution itself naturally car- 
ries with it the conception of human as- 
sociation as ‘‘a becoming’ rather than as 
something whose status quo is fixed and 
set. When Spencer expanded Darwin's 
idea of evolution to a point where it in- 
cluded the whole universe, there began to 
be singled out the social process as dis- 
tinguished from the more general all- 
inclusive process involved in cosmic de- 
velopment. For a long time this idea of 
a social process was current and many 
books were written* in which this was 
the main theme. In course of time, how- 
ever, men came to see that the social 
process itself was made up of a multitude 
of lesser processes. Among the latter, 
such phenomena began to be studied as 
opposition, conflict, competition, accommoda- 
tion, combination, assimilation, and a host 
of others. The change is somewhat com- 
parable to that involved when one’s at- 
tention is transferred from the general on- 
going of an automobile in movement, to 
a consideration of the various lesser com- 
ponent activities such as the flow, vapori- 
zation, and ignition of gas; escape of the 
exhaust; the meshing and synchronization 
of gears; revolutions of the fly-wheel, etc.: 
all of which are incidental to the progress 
of the car itself, and without which the 

28 See especially Small, General Sociology (Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1905). 
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movement of the car as a whole cannot be 
understood. 

From society to group. The literature of 
Sociology is thickly sprinkled with the 
word society and the term was in use for 
many years while various writers strug- 
gled with the fundamental ambiguity 
which resides in the word itself. Not 
only is it employed in ordinary speech in 
several different senses,?? but as soon as 
sociologists began to use it in a profes- 
sional way, they found themselves con- 
fronted with two irreconcilable usages: 
on the one hand is the meaning conveyed 
by the word as used in Graham Wallas’ 
title The Great Society, by which he meant 
mankind in general. Somewhat vaguely 
we employ it with reference to the general 
body of humanity, the world aggregation 
of human beings—homo sapiens—consid- 
ered in the large: this is the idea involved 
in the all-inclusive and blanketed desig- 
nation as so used. 

On the other hand, the same writers 
who use it in the first sense also recognize 
another meaning which is equally valid. 
This all-inclusive society is perceived to 
be made up of many segments which in 
their turn are also paradoxically desig- 
nated as societies. Various writers have 
found it necessary to define it in both 
ways and all are obliged to rely upon the 
context to make clear in which sense the 
word was used. One illustration will 
suffice. Blackmar and Gillin*® include 
both meanings in the same definition: 
‘Society may be said to be humanity, or 
any certain part of it, bound together in 
social relationships. ...So there is so- 
ciety and societies. They belong to dif- 


29E.g.: (1) that whose activities are depicted 
upon the society page of the Sunday newspaper; (2) 
that which refers to mankind as distinguished from 
sub-humankind; and (3) the attempt at technical 
usage of the sociologist when he defines Sociology as 
‘the science of society.’’ 

30 Outlines of Sociology, p. 8 (Macmillan, 1915). 
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ferent categories. The one is a general 
term, the other a special term.’’ Con- 
fronted by the difficulty indicated, Soci- 
ology at last came to use in a technical 
sense the familiar noun which had long 
had general usage in a common-language 
sense, viz., the word group. However, 
this term also had two meanings which 
it was necessary to disentangle before it 
could be employed with exactness. On 
the one hand, it was carelessly used as a 
general word for any number of human 
beings that were thought of together. 
In this meaning, it would include ail the 
members of a given sect, or party or race, 
whether or not any specific relationships 
existed among its members. This was 
obviously too loose a usage to be helpful. 
Gradually a second and technical meaning 
came to be adopted—that in which the 
group was considered as an entity of per- 
sons who were in psychic interaction with 
one another. Employed in this way it 
has become a term much more satisfactory 
for scientific usage, and has supplanted 
the much looser and more ambiguous term 
Society. 

From abnormal to Sociology 
having arisen largely as a result of 
thoughtful men’s discontent with things 
as they are, this quite naturally gave 
undue stress to the pathological elements 
in human society. Crime, vice, misery, 
and distress in all its forms possessed an 
arresting and dramatic quality not ordi- 
narily attained in situations where events 
are moving along smoothly and comfort- 
ably. A long time was required for some 
men to see that fair weather is quite as 
normal as stormy, and of considerably 
larger importance; that health, rather 
than disease is the usual condition of the 
body; that wheat is as ‘“‘natural’’ as tares. 
Eventually, therefore, Sociology came to 
share with Biology the characteristic of 
being chiefly concerned with the natural 


normal. 
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and wholesome and normal aspects of 
life. The difficulty of the shift has been 


made greater by the considerable number 
of humanitarians who have uncritically 
used the term Sociology to designate 
pathological conditions; but understand- 
ing is gradually developing even outside 
the ranks of the sociologists. 

From evaluation to scientific description. 
More than coincidence lies back of the 
fact that many persons who later became 
sociologists were previously in the reli- 
gious ministry or were making prepara- 
tion to enter that calling. They were 
inspired by a “‘noble ardor to improve 
society’’ and they turned to Sociology in 
the belief that they were merely adopting 
a pulpit with a wider range wherein to 
expound their doctrines of what ought to 
be. In both cases they were appealed to 
by a call to serve mankind. It is in itself 
a tribute to Sociology that so many of 
them quickly came to discover the mis- 
conceptions, and as a result changed from 
exhortation to scientific analysis. 


Contrasting Conceptions of ‘‘The 
Sociological Approach’’ 


Nowhere has the tentative and experi- 
mental character of Sociology been made 
more manifest than in the various ‘‘ap- 
proaches"’ which have been used by vari- 
ous men in the attempt to introduce their 
sociological public to the ‘‘field."’ The 
point should be made, however, that the 
error here has not been so much in any 
particular approach which has been of- 
fered, as in the insistence of various advo- 
cates that their own is “‘the sociological 
No fault is to be found with 
any funda- 
mentals of scientific accuracy and rele- 


approach."’ 
approach which observes 
vancy within the scope of its materials, 
provided it shall be considered, not as 
the approach, but only am approach. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Among those most honored by usage may 
be mentioned the following: 

1. The genetic and evolutionary approach. 
L. T. Hobhouse, F. H. Giddings, and W. 
I. Thomas are representative of those who 
have felt that an understanding of human 
society could be best obtained by going 
back in the evolutionary process and trac- 
ing it through the various stages which 
have brought man to his present place. 
Comte, Spencer, and Ward, the three 
great synthesizers, did the same, but began 
with the cosmos itself, tracing its unfold- 
ing until its culmination in man himself, 
thus establishing him as a part of the uni- 
versal ongoing. 

2. The Institutional Approach. 
writers have chosen to stress the emergence 


Other 


of human institutions. This is closely 
related to the one which precedes, but it 
emphasizes particularly the various types 
of institutions—domestic, industrial, po- 
litical, religious, etc.—which constitute 
his life has 
is tied. Both 


the various forms which 
created and to which it 
Spencer and Hobhouse have combined 
this with the first approach. 

3. The Socio-psychological Approach. Ga- 
briel Tarde, J. M. Baldwin, and C. H. 
Cooley were among the first to appreciate 
the penetrating significance which Psy- 
chology has in the interpretation of all 
societary Their was 
largely responsible for the eventual ap- 
pearance of social psychology, and for 
stress upon the intermental as an access to 


behavior. work 


the comprehension of group life. 

4. The Problem Approach. Reflecting 
strongly the emphasis upon human wel- 
fare, a considerable number of writers have 
arisen to stress the pathological elements 
of society and the pedagogical advantage 
that comes from learning about man by 
means of the perplexities with which he 
has been confronted. 


5. The Conceptual Approach. For many 
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years Albion W. Small labored to make 
clear the importance of ‘‘methodology"’ 
for scientific understanding. Of recent 
years, as the ‘‘conceptual’’ approach, this 
has gained increasing attention as a 
method of analysis by means of specific 
concepts utilized within a logical frame 
of reference. A major confusion of Soci- 
ology through the years, one which still 
persists, has been its inability to agree 
upon an adequate body of clearly defined 
concepts, a difficulty which all disciplines 
experience during their formative stages,*! 
and eventually outgrow. 

No one of these nor any other, we re- 
peat, is entitled to be called the sociologi- 
cal approach. Any doorway by which 
we may enter into an intelligent compre- 
hension of the social world is one to be 
respected. 


Soctologies versus Sociology 


One of the anomalies encountered today 
is in the widespread and misleading use of 
adjectives which appear before the word. 
A casual survey of curricula of instruc- 
tion in American colleges reveals numer- 
ous courses entitled Urban Sociology, 
Religious Sociology, Political Sociology, 
Rural Sociology, Educational Sociology, 
and the like. This blunder occurs in 
high places, there being sections of the 
American Sociological Society bearing the 
three titles last named. The publication 
of many books under similar designations 
further disseminates an unfortunate mis- 
conception. 

The critic's objection is that just as 
there is only one kind of Chemistry, and 
not one for Medicine and another for 
Engineering and another for Biology and 
another for commercial products, so there 
is only one kind of Sociology, whether it 
be for the city or the country or education 


4 This point is treated in detail in Eubank, Thé 
Concepts of Sociology, chap. 4 (Heath, 1931). 
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or law or religion or what not. The 
principles of Chemistry or of Sociology are 
the same wherever applied; only the fields 
of application differ. 

Doubtless some of the differences in the 
titles quoted are merely verbal, but a care- 
ful perusal of the contents of courses and 
of volumes published under these names, 
indicate that the difficulty is much more 
deep-seated than that. Instead of dealing 
with fundamental principles which are 
given diverse applications within the 
several fields, they frequently turn out to 
have little in common so far as the prin- 
ciples are concerned. Accuracy of expres- 
sion and of thought would require us to 
be consistent and precise in stating that we 
are dealing with the Sociology of the 
family, of the city, of religion, of rural 
life, etc., indicating by this more careful 
wording that we are applying a body of 
discipline and principles which are com- 
mon to the science of Sociology wherever 
employed to the particular field indicated 
in the phrase which follows. 


DECLINE OF SOCIOLOGICAL “‘LAWS”’ 


All science rests upon certain basic as- 
sumptions: that the universe 1s a wni- 
verse, having a unity in space, and a con- 
tinuity in time, which gives to the tout 
ensemble a relation of orderly and system- 
atically subordinated parts, codrdinated 
into a single and dominating whole; that 
there is a regularity and uniformity of 
elements and processes throughout every 
realm of the cosmos; that these regulari- 
ties are not only discoverable, but that 
they are reducible to precise laws and 
principles; that these laws and principles 
may not only serve man in understanding 
the cosmos, but that man, armed with the 
knowledge and power which their pos- 
session gives, may more intelligently guide 
his behavior amid the complexities of the 


natural world. Expanding knowledge in 
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every field has progressively strengthened 
our belief in these postulates. Sociology 
could not have come to birth without the 
persuasion that these assumptions were 
as true for the interorganic as for the in- 
organic and organic, and that dependable 
generalizations might also be developed 
concerning human association. 

In the fervor of this epoch-making con- 
viction many men arose to propound 
sociological ‘‘laws’’ and to write treatises 
on the fundamental ‘‘principles’’ under- 
lying societary phenomena.* With oc- 
casional exceptions these conclusions were 
not obtained by the rigid methods of the 
physical sciences, nor were they generali- 
zations which could be reduced to work- 
ing formulae. Honest confession must 
acknowledge that in the main they were 
only the shrewd conclusions of men who 
were keen students of societary life, but 
who had no positivistic method of demon- 
strating their validity. Many of them 
were of enormous value as clues to the 
understanding of this hitherto unexplored 
region; but they did not have the precision 
to warrant their designation as laws or 
principles. At best they were only state- 
ments of general tendencies. 

As every science has become more exact 
in its methods and more self-critical in its 
appraisals, it has paradoxically become 
less assured, and more reluctant to speak 
in absolutes. Conceptions of fixity and 
invariability of processes, have been super- 
seded by an appreciation of the relativity 
of all things, and finalities and ultimatums 
have given way to conditionals. The 
once unquestioned postulates of laboratory 

* For a concise listing of sociological laws, see 
Blackmar and Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, chap. 21, 
‘Social laws.'" (Macmillan, 1915; revised under the 
names of Gillin and Blackmar, 1930). See also 
Phelps, Principles and Laws of Sociology. (Wiley, 
1936.) For a list of volumes on ‘‘Principles’’ of 
Sociology, see any bibliography on sociological 
theory. 
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and observatory are now carefully circum- 
scribed with provisos, and stated rather 
in terms of probabilities and tendencies. 

This paradox of ‘“‘greater knowledge 
and less assurance’ has also come to pre- 
vail in sociological ranks, with a corre- 
sponding decline in dogmatic utterance. 
Contemporary writing and teaching make 
far less reference than was once customary 
to fixed theorems. This does not mean 
that faith is weakening as to social uni- 
formities, but simply indicates a greater 
willingness to admit present limitations 
of techniques for determining them by 
scientifically critical and controlled exper- 
iment, which, in spite of great improve- 
ment still falls far short of those of the 
physical sciences. 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT AMONG 


SOCIOLOGISTS 


(A positive conclusion to a negative paper) 


In 1906 Dr. Albion W. Small presented 
a paper at the American Sociological 
Society under the above title. In this 
he listed twenty propositions upon which 
he believed there would be substantial 
accord, and in the discussion that followed 
virtually no exception was taken to any 
of the twenty. If that paper were pre- 
sented today, however, a considerable 
proportion of his propositions would be 
challenged. Doubtless it would be just 
as impossible now to set up any vigorous 
list of points of agreement which would 
have a one hundred per cent degree of 
acceptance; and it would be still more im- 
possible to draft one which the author 
himself would wholly accept thirty years 
from the date of formulation. 

A critical study of the history of any 
science is an excellent anti-toxin for 
tendencies to dogmatism or over-certainty 
upon any point. Whatever path one 
XII, pp. 633-649 


33 American Journal of Sociology 
(March, 1907). 
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travels is strewn with the wreckage of 
beliefs, once sacredly held, but subse- 
quently overthrown by the ruthless char- 
iots of new discovery. The true scientist 
learns to present new theories with diffi- 
dence, and to cling not too dependently 
upon the old. The word tentative might 
well be engraved above the working table 
of every searcher after knowledge. 

Can we reconcile the statement just 
made with those of the opening para- 
graphs of this chapter, to the effect that 
as a science develops it acquires an in- 
creasing body of generally accepted truth 
to which appeal can be made for authori- 
tative reference? 

Paradoxically both are true. For man’s 
quest for knowledge is like a river, from 
whose fluctuating and shifting currents 
are precipitated, in minute amounts, sedi- 
mentary deposits which eventually be- 
come fixed into the solid bed of rock upon 
which the river flows. Without a channel 
there would be no stream, but only a wide- 
spread, unsystematic diffusion of waters. 

The channel which the once meandering 
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waters of an unsystematized social philos- 
ophy have cut for Sociology includes at 
least the following landmarks: that Soci- 
ology is based upon the assumption that, 
in spite of difficulties unique to the sub- 
ject-matter, scientific generalization is as 
possible within the social as within the physi- 
cal realm; that its unit of interest is the group, 
and group association constitutes the body of 
phenomena with which it works; that in its 
explorations it has functions distinct from all 
other disciplines, which require its own dis- 
tinctive concepts and methods for observing, 
analyzing, and interpreting data. 

Upon the basis of its researches carried 
on in harmony with these postulates, it 
has built up a considerable and growing 
body of dependable theories and proposi- 
tions, a number of which have been stated 
directly or by implication in the preceding 
pages. A study of Errors is not the place 
to present a systematic formulation of its 
laboriously accumulated findings; but if 
there were not a progressively expanding 
zone of sociological consensus, such a 
discussion as this could not be written. 


GULLIES AND WHAT THEY MEAN* 
ARTHUR RAPER 


Commission on Interracial Codperation 


ULLIES are an extreme form of 

soil erosion. They are physical 

facts with social backgrounds 

and consequences. They occur most often 

in rolling or hilly sections where rainfall 

is abundant, where top soil is thin and 

subsoil is tight, where land fertility has 

been depleted by exploitative farm prac- 
tices. 

The South, as shown by Howard W. 


* Presented at the meeting of the Southern Soci- 
ological Society in Birmingham, Alabama, April 3, 


1937- 


Odum in Southern Regions of the United 
States, is the scene of slightly more than 
three-fifths of the nation’s 150,000,000 
acres of eroded land. The gully stage of 
erosion is common throughout the upland 
stretches of the old slave plantation areas 
of the South. Here soil depletion has 
been to gullies as dusk to night. 


I 


The social backgrounds of the South's 
gullies are not far to seek: clean-culture 
cash crops, the unbalance between urban 








and rural economy, race factors, and the 
plantation system. 

The South's clean-culture cash 
have issued in gullies simply because they 
have persistently taken more out of the 
land than they have put back. These 
cash crops were made necessary by the 
credit structure of Southern agriculture, 
particularly cotton plantation farming. 
Each year the landowners borrowed oper- 
ating capital, giving their land as security 
for the loans; and each year they had to 
repay these borrowings with interest or 
lose their lands to creditors. The better 
to repay the annual debt, each crop was 
grown as Cheaply as possible. This yearly 
basis of operation concealed the fact that 
in the long run it was poor economy to 
‘save the expense of winter cover crops, of 
livestock farming, of diversification, and 
of other agricultural procedures which 


Crops 


would have maintained the productivity 
of the soil. 

The unbalance between urban and rural 
economy in recent decades has made it 
very difficult for Southern farm owners to 
escape the status of debtors. Unorganized 
rural dwellers have been at a distinct dis- 
advantage, for organized urban business 
enterprises have regularly bought from 
them farm products cheaply and sold to 
them town-made goods and town-admin- 
istered services dearly. This draining of 
profits from the rural areas has made it 
the more difficult for the farm operator, 
whether small owner or landlord, to se- 
cure the necessary money with which to 
meet his cash outlay for commercial 
fertilizers, feed, food, and other expenses. 

The national tariff policy is an impor- 
tant aspect of the unbalance between urban 
and rural economy. American cotton has 
been sold on an unprotected international 
the cotton farmer has 


market, while 


bought his supplies on the protected 
The shrinking world 


domestic market. 
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market for American cotton has further 
depressed the economic condition of 
Southern cotton farmers. The production 
of cotton in America has been restricted 
to keep the price high—continued six- 
cent cotton, without government subsidy, 
would have also severely restricted pro- 
duction; the production of cotton outside 
of America has been stimulated to escape 
dpendence upon American cotton. Here 
we see how nationalism in America and 
abroad increases the financial burdens of 
the South’s cotton farmer, how national- 
ism in America and abroad is related to 
gullies in Alabama and Georgia. 

Race factors, too, have entered vitally 
into the social backgrounds of the South's 
gullies. When the War of the Sixties was 
over, new adjustments had to be made. 
The white people were determined to keep 
the Negro out of public office. They 
reasoned that the best way to do it was 
to keep him away from the polls; that the 
best way to keep him away from the polls 
was to keep him economically dependent; 
and that the best way to keep him eco- 
nomically dependent, in a society where 
land was the basis of position, was to keep 
him landless. Thus was the status of the 
cotton tenant worked out within the dec- 
ade after Emancipation to keep the Negro 
in “‘his place.”’ 

With the passing of the decades there 
has been a regular increase of farm tenancy 
in the South, roughly from 33 per cent in 
1880 to §5 per cent in 1930. The slightly 
smaller proportion in 1935 measures the 
shifting of farm tenants into the sub- 
tenant wage hand and casual laborer 
groups, rather than of their advance into 
ownership. Landless whites have dis- 
placed Negroes as tenants in great num- 
bers. During the fifteen year period, 192 
1935, white tenant families in the South 
increased 300,000 while Negro tenant 
families decreased 70,000. Of the 











South's 1,831,000 farm tenant families in 
1935, mearly two-thirds were white. 
Race factors determined the status of the 
Negro tenant; economic factors forced the 
landless white man into competition with 

him for a tenant farm. The point here is 
that the early definition worked out to 
control the ex-slaves still fixes the status 
of the South’s landless farmers, though 
only one-third of them are Negro. But 
to all practical purposes a tenant is a 
tenant, whether white or colored. And 
the cotton tenancy system—like its older 
sister, slavery—has been a part of the 
social background of the South's gullies. 

That the typical cotton tenant lives in 
a poor house, wears shabby clothes, eats 
an inadequate diet, has low physical vital- 
ity, uses crude tools, and receives a low 
cash income are facts known to informed 
students of Southern conditions. The 
} cotton tenant's low plane of living leaves 
him without economic motivation, with- 
out an effective reason for conserving the 
land. With tenancy rates increasing and 
tenant family incomes shrinking, the land- 
less farmer formed his fatalistic philos- 
ophy from his experiences and from those 
of his landless neighbors. Here, in the 
system under which he works, lies the 
explanation of the tenant's poor perform- 
ance. The decisions to plant cotton and 
corn and to use hand processes and one- 
horse plows on Southern plantations are 
not made by him. They are made for 
him by the system under which he lives, 
a system rooted in the philosophy of ex- 
ploitation—of man through slavery and 
tenant farming, of land through clean- 
culture crops and shallow plowing. 

And back of this system stands the 
plantation owners who fashioned the 
South's culture—lords of the realm were 
they; arch gully-makers were they. 
Virgin timber was cut back for king cot- 
ton and its vassal, corn; by continuous 
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cultivation the fields were depleted and 
abandoned; more forests were cleared for 
new fields. So moved the regnant planta- 
tion from Virginia around to Texas. In 
the first third of the nineteenth century 
the cotton farmers mined the soil cheer- 
fully—there were unlimited fresh lands, 
“new grounds,”’ ahead; in the first third 
of the twentieth century the cotton farm- 
ers mined the soil automatically—there 
was the cotton tradition of dependent 
tenants and one-horse plows, of cash crops 
and mounting debts. 


IT 


A hurried look at Georgia, famous for 
its plantation tradition, will throw into 
relief the relation of the plantation to soil 
depletion and gullies. ‘‘No state east of 
of Mississippi,’’ say Hartman and Wooten 
in their Georgia Land-Use Problems, *‘pos- 
sesses more extensive land resources than 
does Georgia.’’ But they add, ‘‘In no 
state, without exception, has the deple- 
tion of soil resources taken place so 
rapidly.’’ The problem of soil erosion in 
Georgia is most widespread in that broad 
strip across the state known as the Old 
Plantation Piedmont Cotton Belt, which 
includes thirty-five counties lying immedi- 
ately between Athens and Atlanta on the 
north, and Augusta, Macon, and Colum- 
bus to the south. 

In 1860 slaves made up more than three- 
fifths of the population of this area. 
Nearly 600 planters owned fifty or more 
slaves each, over 5,000 planters had ten 
or more slaves. This was the cultural and 
economic center of the state. From here 
came Georgia’s Robert Toombs, Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, Dr. Crawford W. Long. 
Here were chartered Mercer University 
and Emory University. Here lived the 
bishop and the slaves that gave rise to the 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; here lived influential 
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Baptist planters, delegates to the meet- 
ing in Augusta which culminated in the 
organization of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Here, too, ‘‘the decline in agri- 
culture since 1919,"’ to quote again from 
Hartman and Wooten, ‘progressed on a 
scale not exceeded in any comparable area 
in the United States."’ 

The completeness with which the physi- 
cal and human resources of this area have 
been exploited will be seen from these mis- 
cellaneous facts, gleaned from Georgia 
Land-Use Problems: Putnam County, repre- 
sentative of the area, was opened to white 
settlers in 1812, ‘‘and by 1847 only one 
land lot of approximately 200 acres re- 
mained totally in virgin forest.’’ Over 
nine-tenths of the upland areas of the 
thirty-five counties have been cleared; 
some of it two or more times. ‘“Two- 
thirds of the upland of a sample strip 
through this region has lost from three 
to eight inches of top soil.’’ That is, in 
less than two hundred years soil has been 
lost which was laid down by virgin forest 
economy over a period of from two to 
eight thousand years, according to stu- 
dents of soil formation. ‘‘Gully erosion 
has started on 44 per cent of all uplands, 
with ...22 per cent of the gullied land 
being dissected by deep gullies. . . . It is 
not often that a gully reaching the propor- 
tions of one classed deep will be controlled 
by natural means. . . . In many areas 50 to 
75 years had been required, since the field 
was abandoned, for trees to secure a stand 
sufficiently thick to check erosion. In 
some cases active deep gullies had dis- 
sected wooded areas, thus taking trees 
as well as land....Crop acreage de- 
creased more than two-fifths between 1919 
and 1932....The boll weevil merely 
precipitated a movement (of population) 
that would otherwise have taken place in 
the course of time. Farm operators could 
continue to use that land over a period of 
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years only at the expense of lower stand- 
ards of living.”’ 

The counties in this belt which were 
earliest and most wholly devoted to 
plantation farming are the ones that have 
suffered the greatest agricultural decline. 
Approximately one-fourth of the total 
acreage in this old plantation belt has 
fallen into the hands of creditors, chief 
of which are merchants, banks, and mort- 
gage companies. Had it not been that 
the loan companies often accepted reduced 
payments to escape the ownership of land 
they did not want, and that much of the 
acreage was unsatisfactory collateral for 
loans twenty years ago, the acreage for- 
feited to finance organizations would have 
been much greater. 

The plantation economy, 
crumbling, still dominates this region. 
A vast proportion of the large owners are 
merely ‘“‘holding on”’ to their lands rather 
than farming them. Cotton is still the 
chief crop, for the debts incurred for im- 
ported food, feed, and fertilizer must be 
met with cash in the fall. The tenants 
have declined in number, but have found 
no hope for the future, express no desire 
to own the land, and exhibit little interest 
in conserving it. And the depleted land 
is still called on to yield a balance of trade 
to the tenant, in debt to the landlord, and 
to the landlord, in debt to his city cousin. 

The plantation system in this area once 
struck ‘‘bargains’’ by using slave labor 
and by cultivating ‘‘new grounds’’; it now 
uses heavy applications of commercial fer- 
tilizer and nitrate of soda to make the re- 
maining soil fertility available to crops, 
abandons field after field as the red gashes 
tear further into the land, leaves the erst- 
while tenants to their wits. These de- 
pleted soils, impoverished tenants, and debt- 
ridden landlords measure the pressure of 
population on resources, as administered 
by the plantation system. The gullies are 


though 
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the region's receipts for the “‘bargains’’ 
the system got out of virgin soil, slavery, 
and farm tenancy combined. 

As the plantation system runs its cycle, 
it depletes the soil, leaves the tenant and 
wage hand without hope, and eventually 
disinherits the plantation owner. The 
yield drops; the cost of commercial ferti- 
lizer mounts. There is need here for 
creative effort. But the system which en- 
forced the tenant’s chronic landlessness 
when the soil was fertile is impotent to 
conceive and launch constructive pro- 
grams. With declining yield, field by 
field, the common practice is for the owner 
to abandon personal supervision of farm 
operation and for most of the tenants to 
emigrate. The tenants who stay on the 
land usually pay a fixed or share rent. 
With poor work stock, crude tools, 
limited credit, and little supervision they 
grow crops as cheaply as possible, thus 
hastening the despoilation of the already 
depleted soil. Droughts and floods are 
inevitable when millions of fields have 
been rutted with gullies, when the nat- 
ural reservoirs of whole regions have 
been destroyed, when millions of springs 
have ceased to flow, when river channels 
have been clogged with soil from the hills. 

Evidence that the exploitation of land 
and man is of the essence of the present- 
day plantation system, as of the histori- 
cal one, is readily seen in the fact that the 
most dependent, most illiterate, and most 
pellagra-ridden agricultural workers in the 
South are concentrated on the newer, 
fertile lands of the region. They are the 
wage hands and croppers in the Missis- 
sippi Delta and Southwest, where planta- 
tions are largest and most closely super- 
vised, where yields are greatest and 
fertilizer costs are smallest, where wealth 
production is high and wealth retention 
is low. 

In the long run it may be that the plan- 


tation system causes gullies by what it 
does to the man even more than by what 
it does to land. Sidney Lanier may have 
been correct when he said, ‘“Thar’s more 
in the man than thar is in the land.’" At 
any rate, gullies are all tied up with farm 
practices, and farm practices are all tied 
up with man-land relations. And any 
consideration of man-land relations in the 
South leads shortly to human relations, 
with the influence of race factors every- 
where evident. 


III 


These gully-making rural forces have 
spilled over into the urban community. 
The emigrations from the depleted soil 
areas are not unrelated to the movement 
of the textile industry from the North to 
the South; not unrelated to the organiza- 
tion, management, and control of many 
of the region’s industrial and commercial 
enterprises. When a factory owner in- 
sists that a labor organizer has no right 
to organize ‘‘my workers,”’ he exhibits a 
philosophy not unlike that of the planta- 
tion owner of today, or of the slave owner 
of yesterday. 

There are other vital relationships be- 
tween gullies and cities. For example, 
in the last quarter century Atlanta's popu- 
lation has been greatly increased by rural 
dwellers from the near-by heavily eroded 
old plantation section. The cultural life 
of Atlanta takes its complexion and char- 
acter no less from the cosmopolitan influ- 
ences of her national and international 
business interests than from these rural 
migrants. The vast majority of the city’s 
unemployed were born in the decadent 
plantation region. 

The background of these ex-farmers 
penalized them in many ways. The men 
folks were unskilled and unacquainted 
with modern machinery; the women, ac- 
customed to no modern household con- 
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veniences, were unable to make even satis- 
factory domestic servants; their health was 
often poor and their vitality low as a 
result of chronically inadequate food. 
Further handicapping these rural refugees 
was their lack of a tradition of participa- 
tion in community affairs. With rela- 
tively few exceptions, they had had no 
part in civic, educational, or religious mat- 
ters. The rural communities from which 
they came were essentially feudalistic, 
sometimes fascistic. The landless folk 
were the inarticulate recipients of such 
public policy and private practice as pre- 
vailed in the community. 

Most serious of all, they were pessi- 
mistic when they reached the city. Some 
few had tried to buy a farm, had put their 
meager accumulations of years into it, 
only to lose it when the sale price of land 
fell below the figure they still owed on 
it. Others who had thought they might 
want some land sometime saw the plight 
of their neighbors and decided there was 
no use totry. By the timethey migrated, 
practically all had acknowledged to them- 
selves that they might just as well make 
no effort to accumulate land or anything 
else. The forced migration disillusioned 
them; they reached the city fatalists of the 
first order. 

Clearly, there are inescapable interde- 
pendencies between urban and rural wage 
levels, between urban and rural standards 
of living, between urban and rural methods 
of control]. Atlanta and other cities 
throughout America share in the cost of 
the soil depletion of the South. Intelli- 
gent urban dwellers can no longer ignore 
the rural situation, except at great cost 
to themselves—for creditors can collect 
only from solvent debtors, and maybe 
debtors can remain solvent only as they 
are permitted and helped to escape the 
status of chronic debtors. 

The costs of the South's gullies extend 


to whole regions, to all regions. One 
illustration is enough: The “dust bowl’’ 
in our new agricultural West is a lineal 
descendant of the depleted and abandoned 
fields in our old agricultural South and 
East. Had we had the foresight to main- 
tain the fertility of the older states, we 
would have had less desire to plow up 
buffalo grass for wheat fields. And so it 
is—a muddy river in the South begets a 
dust storm in the West; a gully in the 
Carolinas begets a desert in the Dakotas. 


IV 


The South's gullies not only reflect her 
past practices and present problems, they 
measure her future needs. Erosion can 
be checked only when as much is put back 
into the land as is taken out of it. That 
is, when a _ pay-as-we-go agricultural 
policy is realized. To heal the gullies 
already made necessitates putting more 
back into the land than is taken out. 

Stopping gullies is not a simple matter. 
If terraces could control erosion, there 
would be few gullies in Georgia. The 
basic need is for agricultural practices 
which will conserve and restore the con- 
tent of the soil. Only then can terraces 
serve their real purpose. Individual farm- 
ers cannot deal with the problem effec- 
tively. A practical plan will enlist the 
coérdinated efforts of the farmers of whole 
natural drainage areas. This calls for an 
incentive; it can be raised best through 
procedures that promise more satisfactory 
living conditions to the rank and file of 
the people. The money needed can be 
an investment rather than an expenditure, 
since the increased productivity of the 
area will help repay the bonds used for 
this purpose. 

To stop gullies, we shall need to exam- 
ine our philosophy of human relations, 
which still emphasizes group achieve- 
ments less than race and class distinctions. 
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The simple fact is, snobs can't stop gullies. 
They do not sense the complexity of the 
modern world. They fail to see how 
human relations affect land use practices. 
Gullies can be stopped only by releasing 
into growth and personal responsibility 
those now improvident, propertyless 
people of the region. The state, the 
church, the school—all have a challeng- 
ing task here. 

When more substance is taken out of the 
land than is put back, society loses its 
greatest natural resource, soil fertility; 
when more money is taken out of man 
than is put back, society loses its greatest 
economic asset, purchasing power; when 
soil fertility dwindles and purchasing 
power shrinks, the American standard of 
living is jeopardized—even national sta- 
bility.is threatened. 

The stopping of gullies requires the 
emergence of an American citizen who is 
willing not only to pay as he goes when 
dealing with man and with land, but who, 


in addition, is willing to repay to man 
and to land the deficit piled up by our 
forebears in their exploitative practices. 
Of all things, a mistaken philosophy can 
be most costly. 

A constructive plan requires the applica- 
tion of real social genius. The present 
efforts of the federal and state govern- 
ments should be continued and refined. 
The further codperation and participation 
of the organizations and institutions of 
the region are needed. Above all else, 
fundamental human ethics must be applied 
lest the old bogey of class and caste rise 
up to confound any potent programs of 
reclamation which are launched. 

If the traditional policy of Southern 
agriculture is continued, the soil will be 
further depleted, the gullies will grow 
longer and deeper and wider, the Old 
South will continue to wash away. If 
the gullies of the South are stopped, a 
New South in a New America shall have 
emerged and stopped them. 
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7 Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, ©) 


and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
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LE CULE GI4E GIGE GIGEO 


RELIEF INTENSITY GRADIENTS 


MAPHEUS SMITH 


University of Kansas 


URING the past few years a 

number of studies have revealed 

an association between measure- 
ments and indices of a variety of social 
phenomena and distance from urban 
centers. Park' has shown that news- 
paper circulation decreases with an in- 
crease in distance from cities. Shaw? and 
others have discovered a pattern of de- 
clining delinquency rates with increases 
in distance from the central business dis- 
tricts of cities. Brunner and Kolb* have 
studied the relationship between distance 
from cities and such facts as ratio of 
children under 10 to women 20 to 45 
years of age; birth rate; age distribution; 
sex ratio; marital status; amount of im- 
proved land per farm; proportion of im- 


1R.E. Park, “Urbanization as Measured by News- 
paper Circulation,’’ Amer. Jour. Sociol., vol. 35 (1929), 
p. 60. 

*C. R. Shaw, Delinquency Areas, Chicago, 1929; 
C. R. Shaw, and H. D. McKay, 
Juvenile Delinquency,’’ Natl. Com. on Law Obs. and 
Enforcement, No. 13, Vol. II. Also see D. R. Taft, 
“Testing the Selective Influence of Areas of Delin- 
quency,'’ Amer. Jour. Sociol., vol. 38 (1933) pp. 699 
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8E. deS. Brunner, and J. H. Kolb, Rural Social 
Trends, New York, 1933, Chapter V. Also see P. G. 
Beck, Recent Trends in the Rural Population of Ohio, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 533, 


1934, p. 26 


“Social Factors in 


proved land per farm; proportion of land 
devoted to various types of agriculture; 
ratio of 
value of 


percentage of farms mortgaged; 
farm-mortgage indebtedness to 
farm property; percentage of population 
attending school; proportion of all land 
in farms; proportion of farm land oper- 
ated by owner; value of farm property 
per acre; proportion of value of all farm 
property in each kind of property; value 
per acre of all farm crops; value per acre 
of each sort of farm product; ratio of 
amount of each type of farm product sold 
to the amount produced; individual in- 
come tax returns per 1,000 population; 
residence telephones per 1,000 population; 
passenger automobiles per 1,000 popula- 
tion; value of postal receipts per capita; 
amount of savings deposits per capita; 
and per capita combined income from 
mining products, manufacturing and farm 
crops sold. The unit of analysis for these 
studies was the county. Sutherland‘ has 
reported a reduction in crime rates with 
increase in distance from Chicago. Kolb 
and Brunner’ have more recently studied 


* E. H. Sutherland, Criminology, Philadelphia, 1934, 
pp. 122-123. Also compare Maphens Smith, ‘Tier 
Counties and Delinquency in Kansas,"’ Rural Socs- 
ology, vol. 2 (September 1937), 310-322. 

5 J. H. Kolb, and E. deS. Brunner, A Study of Rural 
Society, Boston, 1935, pp. 190, 192. 
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the association between distance from 
cities and two additional indexes: the 
percentage of inflation and deflation in 
the value of all farm property per acre, 
and the number of people per business 
establishment, again by county units. 
And Whelpton® reports that studies are in 
progress at the Scripps Foundation for 
Population Research on the relationship 
between distance from cities and fertility. 

Since the general tenor of these conclu- 
sions has been to disclose gradual changes 
in frequencies and rates from the central 
community outward, these various stud- 
ies, and others employing the same 
techniques, may properly be called studies 
of spatial social gradients.’ By a spatial 
gradient is meant a graduated sequence 
of measurable differences between objects 
situated at and between points in space.® 
This definition implies the ability to make 
intermediate measurements of the space 
between the points and quantitatively 
intermediate measurements of the quali- 
ties of the objects studied (for example, 
frequency of action per unit of time of 
active objects located at measurable posi- 
tions between limiting points, or per- 
centage of population on relief® at regular 
distances from a central city). For the 
present it is not necessary to assume that 
the existence of a gradient demonstrates 
the fact that the central point exerts in- 
hibitory control over the peripheral areas. 


*P. K. Whelpton, ‘‘Geographic and Economic 
Differentials in Fertility,’’ Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 188 (No- 
vember, 1936), pp. 43-45. 

7 To adapt another term from biology to sociology. 
Cf. C. M, Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior, 
New York, 1924. 

§The gradient concept need not be limited to 
spatially distributed phenomena, although that 


usage will remain its chief field of sociological appli- 
cation. 

‘Percentage of population on relief'’ is synony- 
mous with the term, relief intensity. 
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Experimental methods leading to the 
proof of this have been developed by 
physiologists,!° but equally satisfactory 
procedures must be developed and used by 
investigators of social phenomena before 
the significance of the gradients can be 
certified. 

There are a great many possible exten- 
sions of the gradient technique to social 
phenomena, since each cultural trait can 
be investigated in the same fashion. In 
the present instance, however, attention 
is being directed only to the study of relief 
data by both tier counties and by equally 
spaced concentric zones from important 
cities in selected states. According to 
reports of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and the Works Progress 
Administration a considerably larger pro- 
portion of the urban population has been 
on relief than is true of the rural popula- 
tion." 
the greater opportunities of the rural farm 


This is to be expected in view of 


population to subsist without any aid 
except tax and mortgage foreclosure mora- 
toriums. However, the relief figures have 
never been analyzed with a view of deter- 
mining the relationship between distance 
from city and relief intensity, or whether 
any relief intensity gradients exist. 

The four states selected for study (Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, New York, and 
Virginia) are representative of many if not 
all of the main social conditions of the 
country. They contain coastal and mid- 
continental cities, lake and ocean ports, 
large cities and small cities, cities dating 
back to the seventeenth century and those 
founded less than 100 years ago. A south- 

10 Cf. Child, op. cit. 

Cf. Unemployment Relief Census, October, 1933, 
Report Number Two, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, 1934. For month-by-month esti- 
mates from July, 1933 through December, 1935 see 
Cases Receiving General Relief in Urban and Rural Areas, 
July, 1933-December, 1935, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Research Bulletin, Series III, No. 1, 1936. 
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ern state is included for comparison with 
a northern state of the same period of 
settlement. A densely and a sparsely 
settled state, a drouth state and states 
without rainfall shortage, a state with 
large interstate emigration but with little 
interstate immigration and others with 
large interstate immigration are also repre- 
sented. The data employed in the analy- 
sis are for the month of January 1935, at 
which time the relief load of the country 
reached its greatest size, although the 
peak loads for all of the different states 
did not occur at the same time.” 

Two methods of analysis were employed 
The first was by means of 
the counties more 


in the study. 
tier counties around 
than half of whose population was em- 
braced in the metropolitan districts identi- 
fied in the 1930 Census of Population.'® 
All counties immediately bordering the 
central counties were designated as first 
tier counties; counties bordering first tier 
counties and farther from the central dis- 
tricts were designated as second tier 
counties; and so on until the limits of the 
state were reached or until the supposed 
influence of some other center intruded.'4 


Cf. Intensity of Relief, July, 1933-June, 10935, 
Works Progress Administration, Research Bulletin, 
Series I, No. 18, 1936. 

18 For the tier county analysis the central districts 
are called metropolitan counties. 

M4 Some of the cities studied undoubtedly influenced 
counties outside of the state, and the data are there- 
fore in some instances incomplete. The analysis may 
also be faulty with regard to the method of deter- 
mining what counties properly should be considered 
in the area of reference of each city. The counties 
studied with reference to each city were determined 
by the relationship between the distance from the 
center of the city and the population of the city. 
The principle may be stated as follows: The larger 
the ratio between the size of a city and its tier-dis- 
tance from a certain county, the more certain the 
county should be referred to the city. When this 
principle is applied to a county situated between 
two rival cities, the county is referred to the city for 


which the ratio of population of the city to tier- 
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Because of the variations in the shapes 
and sizes of counties, another method of 
study was also used. Concentric circles 
were inscribed at regular distances from 
the geographical center of each metropoli- 
tan district which was determined by the 
A radial dis- 
tance of thirty miles was selected for the 
compared with 


method reviewed above. 


zones in California, 
twenty-five miles for the other states, 
because of the great size of the state as 
well as the counties in the former. Each 
county was placed in the concentric zone 
the position of whose central line most 
closely approximated the line which, 
drawn parallel to the chord whose limits 
were the points where the radial arc 
intersected the boundaries of the county, 
divided the county into two equal areas.'® 


CALIFORNIA 


Relief Rates by Tier Counties. Between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco as centers 
the area of California is about equally 
divided. These cities consequently were 
selected as centers for the study of relief 
intensity gradients in California. The 
counties around San Francisco are so much 
smaller than those farther south that five 
tiers are obtained before reaching the 


distance of the county from the city is greatest. For 
example, a county in the first tier from Lincoln, 
Nebraska (75,933 population), is included in Lin- 
coln's area although it is in the third tier from Omaha 
(214,006 population). But a county in the second 
tier from Lincoln and the third tier from Omaha 
would be included in Omaha's area. Asan additional 
check on the method, when a county was approxi- 
mately marginal to more than one city, the rates for 
each city were calculated both with and without 
including the county. 

‘6 The same problem of determining the city of 
reference of each county is encountered as when the 
tier county method of analysis was used. The solu- 
tion was made by considering a county to be in the 
area of reference of the city for which the ratio of 
population of the city to radial distance of the county 
from the city is greatest. 
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northeast corner of the state, compared 
with only two complete tiers around Los 
Angeles. 

Los Angeles County and Orange County 
were combined to form the center of the 
southern area, since most of the popula- 
tion of each was embraced in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan district as defined 
in the 1930 Census. All of Ontario 
township and part of Upland township in 
San Bernardino County were included in 
the metropolitan district of 1930 but these 
areas are numerically so unimportant that 
San Bernardino County was not considered 
to be part of the central area for relief 


trict, but such relatively unimportant 
parts that they have been classed with 
the first tier. The metropolitan county 
rate was 11.3 per cent, which declined to 
10.§ per cent in the first tier, rose to 10.6 
per cent in the third, and then declined to 
a low point of 9.5 per cent in the third tier. 
The fourth and fifth tiers rose from the 
low point, the latter surpassing the 
metropolitan counties. 

Relief Rates by Concentric Zones. In the 
Los Angeles district only one county was 
found in the zone whose center was thirty 
miles from the mid-point of the metropol- 
itan district (Ventura County, 8.4 per cent 


TABLE I 
Revizer INrgensity*® py Tiers or CouNTIgS AROUND THE MgtTrRopouiTAN Districts or Los ANGRLES AND SAN 


Francisco,” JANUARY 1935 
| RELIEF INTENSITY 


CENTRAL CITY | Metro- Second . Fourth = | , 
| Fifth Tier 


First Tier Third Tier 
politan Counties Tier Countie Tier Counties 
County ears Counties — Counties — 
Los Angeles. ... Pe ee iar | 17.4 | 19.3° 11.2 
San Francisco—Oakland 1.3 10.5 10.6 | 9.5 9.8 11.6 
' | ! 


* Relief intensity in this and the following tables means the percentage of the 1930 population on relief at 


the time designated. 


> Relief data taken from Monthly Bulletin on Relief Activities and Statistics, California E. R. A., vol. Il, no. 1, 


January 1935, Table AII, pp. 2-3. 


© Without San Diego County the intensity for the tier was 20.1 per cent. 


rates. The combined relief intensity rates 
increased from 17.4 per cent in the metro- 
politan county to 19.3 per cent in the first 
tier (20.1 per cent when San Diego County 
was omitted), and declined to 11.2 per 
cent in the second tier (Table I). 

San Francisco and Alameda Counties, 
which contain the cities of San Francisco 
and Oakland, constituted the center of the 
tier distribution in the northern metro- 
politan district. Also because they con- 
tain significant parts of the metropolitan 
district Marin, Contra Costa, and San 
Mateo Counties have been added. Sonoma 
and Santa Clara Counties also contain 
small portions of the metropolitan dis- 


relief), because of the large size of most 
counties. In the 60 mile zone there were 
no additional counties. In the go mile 
zone two counties (Kern and San Diego) 
gave an average intensity of 12.8 per cent 
(Table IT). The 120 mile zone contained 
three counties (Santa Barbara, San Bernar- 
dino, and Riverside) with an average of 
22.2 per cent. The 150 mile zone con- 
tained but one county, Tulare, whose 
relief intensity was very low (3.8 per 
cent), compared with the preceding zones 
and with the 180 mile zone which con- 
tained four counties (San Luis Obispo, 
Kings, Inyo, and Imperial) with a rate of 
18.3 per cent. This method thus shows 
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no important result except great variabil- 
ity in zone rates. 

The figures for San Francisco are much 
more satisfactory, because more counties 
are found in the northern part of the state. 
The thirty mile zone was embraced within 
the metropolitan district, but, if the city 
of San Francisco and Alameda County 
(Oakland) are considered together, the 
most populous area had an intensity of 
11.9 per cent, compared with 7.7 per cent 
for Marin, Contra Costa, and San Mateo 
Counties. The 60 mile zone contained 
nine counties and had a rate of 10.5 per 
cent, compared with 7.5 for the go mile 


slight, it is true, but as far as our evi- 
dence goes for San Francisco and for Los 
Angeles on the basis of distance zones 
there is some consistency. And what is 
far more to the point, there is a small 
amount of consistency in the distribution 
of rates, an indication perhaps of a de- 
clining relief intensity gradient, that 
should be looked for in other states and 
around other cities. 


NEBRASKA 

Relief Rates by Tier Counties. Omaha, 
the only metropolitan community in the 
state of Nebraska in 1930, and Lincoln, 


TABLE II 
Reuerr Inrensrty sy Tarrty-Mitze Zongs or CouNTIES AROUND THE Metropo.itAN Districts or Los ANGELES 
AND SAN Francisco", JANUARY 1935 


RELIEF INTENSITY BY ZONES 


| | | 
| 


CENTRAL CITY Metro- S 
mo (| 150 io | 210 | 240 270 
politan | 30 mile | 60 mile | go mile | , 
| |? mile | mile mile mile | mile | mile 
| | | j 


| District | | 
| j 


Los Angeles | 17-4 | 8.4 
San Francisco—Oakland | 1r.3° 


® Cf. Table I » for source. 


| | 
10.5 eS) 28.7} 58 6.4 | 10.4 | 8.7 


> Without San Diego County the rate would be 12.8 per cent. 

° When the metropolitan district is divided into San Francisco and Alameda Counties, on the one hand, and 
Marin, Contra Costa, and San Mateo. Counties, on the other hand, the first two have an average rate of 11.9 
and the last three an average rate of 7.7 per cent. The latter three also constitute a 30 mile zone from the 


central point of the other two. 


zone (six counties), and 12.7 per cent for 
the 120 mile zone (ten counties). The 
zone rates here also thus show great 
irregularity, varying between 6.4 per cent 
in the 180 mile zone and 12.7 per cent in 
the 120 mile zone. 

As a matter of further interest it may 
be noted that whether or not a division 
is made in the San Francisco metropolitan 
district there is a decline from the central 
area to the next zone (when the 30 mile 
zone is omitted, we take the figure of 11.3 
per cent from Table I and compare it with 
the figure of 10.5 per cent for the 60 mile 
zone, Table II). This decline is very 


the capital, were selected for the study of 
relief intensity rates. Situated approxi- 
mately 50 miles apart, these cities have 
greatly overlapping areas of influence. 
There is even some justification for con- 
sidering Lincoln to be a satellite of 
Omaha, but this approach was not used 
in the analysis, since Lincoln had more 
than one-third as large a population in 
1930 as Omaha (75,933 and 214,006, re- 
spectively). 

Douglas County included all of the 
Nebraska part of Omaha’s metropolitan 
district. The district also extends into 
Iowa, including Council Bluffs, but this 
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fact was ignored because the influence of 
Council Bluffs on nearby Nebraska coun- 
ties is negligible. The Douglas County 
intensity rate was 18.0 per cent, that of 
the first tier was 8.7 per cent, and that of 
the third tier fell to 8.0 per cent (Table 
III). The rates then increased with some 
regularity to 22.9 per cent in the seventh 
tier, and then were irregularly smaller 
through the tenth tier, but rose to 25.1 
per cent in the eleventh tier of counties 
the Wyoming 


which are situated on 


border. 





t- 
— 
ae 


In the 50 mile zone the low figure of 7.6 
per cent was reached. The 75 mile zone 
had a rate of 14.8 per cent and then there 
was another decline, followed by peaks in 


the 150 mile zone, and the 200 mile zone. 


From the latter there was a decline 
through the 300 mile zone and then a rise 
through the 4oo mile zone. The 325 


and 4oo mile zones, however, included 
only one county, and the figures are con- 
sequently of no significance. 

Likewise, only a single federal relief 
the 25 mile zone from 


county was in 


TABLE III 


Revier INTeNsITy BY T1gRs OF CoUNTIBS AROUND OMAHA, AND LINCOLN, NgBRASKA", JANUARY 1935 


| 


RELIEF INTENSITY BY TIERS OF COUNTIES 


CENTRAL CITY 


politan | Tier | Tier Tier 
| County | | | 
eine Gee 
Omaha 18.0 | 8.7 | 8.0%} 12.1° 
Lincoln 14.2 | 11.7 | 16.64) 13.1 


| ’ | | | i 
| Metro- | First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 


| Sixth | Seventh! Eighth | Ninth Tenth | Eleventh 

Tier | Tier Tier Tier | Tier | Tier Tier Tier 

5.2 | 16.8 | 19.7 | 22.9 | 16.4 |] 12.3 | 1§.§ | 25.1 
16.§ | 14.1 | 1§.3 | 13.1 | 14.1 


® Data from Bulletin on Relief Statistics, Nebraska Finance Division, Research and Statistical Bureau, vol. 1, 


no. 1, January 1935,, County Table no. 1, pp. 20-24. 


> Without Lancaster County (Lincoln); with Lancaster County included the rate was 12.4 per cent. 
* The groups of counties from the third through the tenth tiers from Omaha contained counties marginal 


to both Omaha and Lincoln. 


When these are subtracted the rates become, by tiers: third 12.6; fourth 15.3; 


fifch 19.8; sixth 22.1; seventh 30.3; eighth 18.8; ninth 11.3; and tenth 15.5. 
4 The groups of counties from the third through the ninth tiers from Lincoln contained counties marginal 


to both Lincoln and Omaha. 


When these were subtracted the rates became: third 11.7; fourth 15.6; fifth 18.1. 


All counties were marginal from the sixth through the ninth tiers. 


Lancaster County (Lincoln) had a 
relief intensity rate of 14.2 percent, which 
declined to 11.7 per cent in the first tier 
and increased to 16.6 per cent in the 
third tier. Irregularity prevailed through- 
out the rest of the series of tiers. 

Relief Rates by Concentric Zones. Only a 
single county that was under the federal 
relief program in January 1935 was in the 
first 25 mile zone from Omaha (Washing- 
ton). Its rate of 15.2 per cent is there- 
fore meaningless as an index of gradience 
(Table IV). As the distance from the 


central district increased, however, the 
number of counties in each zone increased. 


Lincoln (Otoe, with a rate of 13.6 per 
cent). Each of the other zones contained 
at least two counties, although in the 
outer zones most of these were marginal. 
The Otoe County rate was slightly smaller 
than the Lancaster County rate (14.2 per 
cent), and the relatively reliable 50 mile 
zone rate was also slightly smaller (13.9 
per cent). The rates rose then to 16.9 
per cent in the too mile zone, and de- 
clined to 13.4 per cent in the 200 mile 
zone. 

It is again apparent, therefore, that 
there is a tendency for relief rates to de- 
cline for a short distance from central 
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cities and then to rise to rates as high 
or higher than those in the central area. 
In Nebraska 


concentric zone techniques lead to the 


both the tier county and 


same conclusion. 


NEW YORK 


Counties. 


R elief New 


York State presents a very different prob- 


Rates by Tier 
lem of ecological analysis from the other 
states considered in this study. It con- 
tains the largest city of the country; it is 


irregular in shape, has extreme variations 
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marginal to some other district. Never- 
theless, each area has been considered 
separately, although only the influence 
of New York City indisputably extends 
as far as two tiers in the direction of other 
cities of the state. 

New York City’s metropolitan district 
extends over the whole of Nassau County, 
and embraces so much of Rockland and 
Westchester Counties that they must be 
added to the city proper for a rate cover- 
ing the whole metropolitan district. A 
minor part of Suffolk County is also in- 


TABLE IV 


Revier Inrensrry spy Twenty-Five Mire Zones or CountTigs AROUND OMAHA, AND LINCOLN, 


NepraskA,* JANUARY 1935 


RELIEF INTENSITY BY CONCENTRIC ZONES 


CENTRAL 
Metro 
CITY letre ; , : 
politan s mile | 50 mile | 75 mile | *% a, 7 
b : mile | mile | mile 
Omal 8 | rb r 6 
maha 18.0] 15.2 ¢ 
| 
Lincoln 14.2 | 13.6"! 13.9%) 14.7 |16.9]16 5|14 1}13 
| 
® Cf. Table III # for source 


b Only one county in the zone 


14.8% 11 3\11.6l19.4/18.8!22.0/20.5/16.1/12.4 9.5] 13.3 


175 2 225 25 27§ | 300 325 35 375 400 
mile | mile | mile | mile | mile | mile mile mile | mile mile 


14.5|16.4| 29.6” 
7i13.4/1§ .O/12.5 | j 


| 


© The groups of counties from the 75 mile zone through the 300 mile zone from Omaha contain one or more 


counties marginal to both Omaha and Lincoln. 
were 
mile 26.1; 275 mile 11.9; 300 mile 5.8. 


When these were subtracted the rates for the various zones 
75 mile 15.1; 100 mile 11.5; 125 mile 11.0; 150 mile 19.9; 175 mile 22.2; 200 mile 21.1; 225 mile 20.7; 250 
The 325 mile zone county, if subtracted, would eliminate that zone. 


4 The groups of counties from the 50 mile zone through the 125 mile zone from Lincoln contain one or more 


counties marginal to both Lincoln and Omaha. 
were: §0 


marginal to Omaha. 


in both size and shape of counties, and is 
squeezed in between populous states to 
the south and east. But for the type of 
analysis in which we are engaged it offers 
another serious difficulry. Unless all of 
the state is considered to be directly in- 
fluenced by New York City or indirectly 
through satellite metropolitan districts, 
the large number of cities of more than 
100,000 population necessarily means that 
few tiers of counties can be found around 
any city and that these tiers will consist 
counties none of which ts 


of but few 


mile 14.3; 75 mile 15.3; 100 mile 15.6; 125 mile 18.1. 


When these were subtracted the rates for the various zones 


In the more distant tiers all counties were 


cluded in the metropolitan district of the 
Census, but since the proportion of the 
total population of Suffolk County in- 
cluded in the central area is so small, the 
whole of the county has been considered 
a part of the first tier. The city and the 
three closest counties, considered together, 
had a relief rate of 18.1 per cent (Table V) 


in January 1935. New York City’s rate 


was 18.3, and that of the three nearest 
counties 16.6 per cent, a remarkably large 
figure when the stereotyped notion of the 
economic security of residents of Long 
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Island and Westchester County is called 
to mind. The first tier rate was 13.0 per 
cent, and the decline in rates for the two 
additional tiers studied was consistent. 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls constitute a 
metropolitan district and their two coun- 
ties, Erie and Niagara were considered 
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which was also marginal to Rochester 
and Syracuse. 

Rochester, the third city in the state in 
population is in the second tier from Buf- 
falo and the third from Syracuse. Toward 
Buffalo it does not have indisputable in- 


fluence for even one tier because of its 


TABLE V 


Revier INTENsiITY BY Trers OF COUNTIES AROUND SgLtecreED New York Cirigs*, JANUARY 1 
‘ 9 


CENTRAL CITY 


New York 
Buffalo—Niagra Falls 
Rochester 
Albany—Schenectady—Troy . 
Syracuse 

Utica. . 


j 


RELIEF INTENSITY BY TIERS OF COUNTIES 
Metropol- 
itan First Tier | Second Tier | Third Tier | Fourth Tier 
County 
18.1» 13.0 I2.4 10.6' 
23.9 13.29 10.3 11.9 
19.0 r2.5° 11.7 17.4 
aif = ‘ . 
13.7 |} 12.98 £2..9 2.2.2. 13.2" 
wk. |. 546 2.5" 18.2 
} Te 
12.8! 12.7% 


* Data from New York State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, Monthly Bulletin of Relief Statistics, 


vol. IV, no. 1, Table VIb, pp. 11-15. 


b New York City had a rate of 18.3 per cent, compared with a rate of 16.6 per cent for the three counties in 


the metropolitan district (Rockland, Westchester, and Nassau). 


© When counties marginal to both New York City and to the Albany 


Schenectady—Troy district were 


subtracted, only Delaware County was left (9.4 per cent). 
4 When counties marginal both to Buffalo and to either Rochester or Syracuse were subtracted, the rates 


were as follows: first tier 13.1 per cent; second tier 7.6 per cent (only Allegany County). 


taining only Steuben County, was eliminated. 


The third tier, con- 


* When counties marginal to both Rochester and to either Buffalo or Syracuse were subtracted, the rates 


were: first tier 10.8 per cent; second tier 10.7 per cent (only Yates County remaining); third tier 12.9 per cent 


(only Schuyler County remaining). 


‘ Includes Albany, Schenectady, and Rensselaer Counties. 


« When counties marginal both to Albany 


Schenectady 


Troy and to either Utica or New York City 


were subtracted the rates became: first tier 13.4 per cent; second tier 11.9 per cent. 


» Only Clinton County. 


i When counties marginal both to Syracuse and to Rochester were subtracted the rate for the second tier 


became 13.2 per cent. 
i Includes Oneida and Herkimer Counties. 


* When Hamilton County, marginal to both Utica and to Albany 


this rate became 12.1 per cent. 


together as the city county. The relief 
rate was extreme: 23.9 per cent (Erie 
County's was 25.1 per cent). The first 
tier rate, however, was only a little more 
than half as large: 13.2 per cent. The 


rate fell further in the second tier and 
rose again in the third, which was, how- 
ever, represented only by Steuben County, 


The third tier, which contained only Chemung County, was eliminated. 


Schenectady—Troy was subtracted, 


relatively small population. Its city 
county, Monroe, had a rate of 19.0 per 
cent, its first tier a rate of 11.8 per cent 
Cor 10.8 per cent when disputed counties 
are subtracted). In its third tier the rate 
rose to 17.4 per cent (12.9 when disputed 
counties were subtracted). 


Although none is very large considered 
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alone, Albany, Schenectady, and Troy are 
situated so close together that they are 
considered to constitute a single metro- 
politan district which surpasses the popu- 
lation of the metropolitan districts of 
Syracuse and Rochester. Albany, Schenec- 
tady, and Rensselaer Counties, thus com- 
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declines to 12.7 per cent in the second tier, 
and then rises sharply again due to the 
high rates in Essex and Franklin Counties. 

Ynondaga County (Syracuse) had a 
high rate (19.2 per cent), but again the 
first tier rate was much lower (12.6 per 


cent). The rates rose again in the sec- 


TABLE VI 


Rewer INrensrry sY Twenty-Five Mite Zongs or CouNTIES AROUND SgLecreD New York Cir1gs*, 


JANUARY 1935 


RELIEF INTENSITY BY ZONES 


CENTRAL CITY 
Metro . 
mil so mile 1 t 125 mile 
Bs eo ’ me z zone 
New York 18.1 b 13.0 I2.4 10.6° | 
Buffalo—Niagara Falls 13.9 d 13.2° 10.3 11.9 
Rochester 19.0 11.8! cei3 12.1 8.2 
Albany schenectady roy 3.97 12.6 2.7 29.9! 23.0! ) 
Alt Scl tady—T 6e 9.9! 3.08 | 16 
Syracuse 19.2 12.6 10.5' 17 .< 
} 
Utica 12.8 8 15.2! 15.0% 
‘Cf. Table V » for source of data 


® Within metropolitan district. However, Nassau, Rockland, and Westchester Counties, the centers of 
which are approximately twenty-five miles from Manhattan Borough, had a rate of 16.6 per cent, compared 
with 18.3 for New York City. 

© When counties marginal to New York City and to the Albany 


9.4 per cent) 


Schenectady—Troy district were sub- 
tracted, only Delaware County was left 

“In metropolitan district 

* When counties marginal both to Buffalo and to either Rochester or Syracuse were subtracted, the rates 
became: 50 mile zone 13.1 per cent; 75 mile zone 7.6 per cent (only Allegany County The 125 mile zone, 
which contained only Steuben County was eliminated. 

‘When counties marginal both to Rochester and to either Buffalo or Syracuse were subtracted, the rates 
7 (only Yates County); 75 mile zone 12.9 (only Schuyler 


became: 2§ mile zone 10.8 per cent; 50 mile zone 10 


County Che 100 mile zone was eliminated. 


Schenectady 





* When counties marginal both to Albany 
subtracted the rates became: 25 mile 
unaffected. 


b Only one county in zone 


i When counties marginal both to Syracuse and Rochester were subtracted the rates became: 


10.2 per cent; 75 mile zone 16.0 


1 When Hamilton County, marginal to both Utica and Albany 


zone 13.4 per cent. 


Troy and to either Utica or New York City were 


The 75 mile zone was eliminated and the others were 


50 mile zone 


only Jefferson County remaining 


Schenectady —Troy was subtracted only 


Lewis County remained, for which the rate was 12.8 per cent. 


bined as the metropolitan county, had a 
relief rate of 13.7 per cent. In the first 
tier the rate was 12.9 per cent (13.4 per 
cent when New York City’s influence is 
considered to be capable of pulling Greene 
and Columbia Counties away from the 
influence of the three cities). The rate 


ond tier which is as far out as the rates 
have any significance. 

Utica (101,740 population in 1930) is 
situated so near the boundary line of 
Oneida and Herkimer Counties that its 
metropolitan district contained more than 
half of Herkimer County's population. 
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The two counties are thus considered to- 
gether, the combined relief rate being 12.8 
per cent. The first tier rate was 12.7 per 
cent (12.1 when Hamilton County was 
omitted). This is as far as the influence 
of Utica extends, partly because of its 
position between Syracuse, Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy, and New York City, 
and partly because the area of Oneida and 
Herkimer Counties (2,709 square miles) 
is larger than that of any single county 
in the state. 

Relief Rates by Concentric Zones. Work- 
ing out from New York City by concentric 
zones of a 25 mile radius a fairly regular 
decline in rates accompanying increasing 
distrance from the city is noted (Table 
VI). The 25 mile zone is in the metro- 
politan district but when the New York 
City rate and the combined rate for Nas- 
saw, Rockland, and Westchester Counties 
are differentiated they fit also into the 
gradient: 18.3 per cent (New York City), 
16.6 per cent (25 mile zone), 13.0 per cent 
(50 mile zone), 12.4 per cent (75 mile 
zone), and 10.6 (100 mile zone). 

No such break in the metropolitan dis- 
trict of Buffalo-Niagara Falls is possible, 
but there was a decline in rates from 23.9 
per cent to 13.2 per cent and 10.3 per cent 
in the 50 and 75 mile zones. The Roches- 
ter area revealed a decline through the 
50 mile zone and then an increase. The 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy rate declined 
to the 25 mile zone, remained practically 
the same, and then rose suddenly in the 
75 mile zone, after which it declined. 
The Syracuse area followed the same 
trend, with a decline through the 50 
mile zone and then a rise. 

Utica’s position gives unsatisfactory 
data when concentric zones are employed, 
because the 25 mile zone contained only 
one county (Ostego). That county's rate, 
however, was 8.0 per cent, compared with 
the metropolitan district’s rate of 12.8 


per cent. New York State, then, with 
six metropolitan areas reveals the same 
pattern of declining relief rates accom- 
panying increased distance from the cen- 
tral district. Except for New York City’s 
area rates rose in each sequence after the 
initial range of declining rates. And the 
arrangement of counties in the state, 
coupled with New York City’s large size 
and extensive influence, prevented the 
analysis from being continued far enough 
to reveal a rise in rates, after the initial 
range of decline. 


VIRGINIA 


Relief Rates by Tier Counties. Richmond, 
the state capital and largest city, and 
Norfolk, the second largest city and cen- 
ter of a shipping area including Ports- 
mouth and Newport News, are the only 
metropolitan centers of the Old Dominion. 
To these two centers has been added the 
consideration of Lynchburg, a small but 
important city about ninety miles west of 
Richmond. Because of tidewater coun- 
ties the tier distance of counties from cities 
in this state is often irregularly related to 
distance in miles from the central areas, 
although the counties of the state exhibit 
somewhat less variability in area than 
the counties of other states examined in 
this study, for example, New York and 
California. Ruggedness of the land in 
the western part of the state and breaks 
in the means of transportation and com- 
munication in the tidewater counties also 
somewhat confuse the meaning of the 
rates found. 

The metropolitan district of Richmond 
is situated partly in Henrico County and 
partly in Chesterfield County, but, because 
less than thirty per cent of Chesterfield 
County's population was in the Rich- 
mond metropolitan district, the city county 
rate is based on Henrico County only. 


This rate was 9.9 per cent (Table VII). 
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The first tier rate declined to 4.6 per cent, 
but the third tier rate increased to 11.6 
per cent, followed by a decline again. 
Norfolk County, containing Norfolk 
and Portsmouth; Warwick County, con- 
taining Newport News; and Elizabeth 
City County are combined to form the 
metropolitan county in the southern 
metropolitan district. The official metro- 
politan district included all of the former 


Relief Rates by Concentric Zones. When 
concentric zones of counties at regular 
mileage distance from Richmond were 
studied, the 25 mile zone rate (11.6 per 
cent) was found to be higher than that 
of Henrico County (9.9 per cent). The 50 
mile zone rate declined again, as did the 
75 mile zone rate, while the too mile 
zone rate increased again (Table VIII). 
This variation was sharply different from 


TABLE VII 


Rewer INrensiry sy Tiers or CouNTIEs AROUND THE MerTropouiTAN Districts or RicHMoND, NorFroik, AND 


LyncupurG, VIRGINIA, JANUARY 1935° 


CENTRAL CITY 


Richmond 
Norfolk—Portsmouth—Newport News 


Lynchburg 


RELIEF INTENSITY BY TIERS OF COUNTIES 
Metric , ons . 
a ote First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
— Tier Tier Tier Tier Tier 
County 
9.9 4.6 236. | *6:%° 6.6° 8.44 
0.4° Bic: eos 7.4! 26.58 | 7.38 
2-3 6.1.3.3 7.6 


* Data from Virginia Emergency Relief Administration, Report of Activities, January 1935. 
b When counties marginal to both Richmond and Norfolk—Portsmouth—Newport News were subtracted 


the rate became 8.1 per cent. 


© When Augusta County, marginal to both Richmond and Lynchburg, was subtracted the average rate for 
& g . 4 


the tier became 7.1 per cent 


4 This tier disappears when counties marginal to Richmond and to either Norfolk—Portsmouth—Newport 


News or to Washington, D. C., are subtracted. 


© Norfolk, Warwick and Elizabeth City Counties were combined to form the central area because more than 


half of the population of each was embraced in the 1930 metropolitan district of Norfolk—-Portsmouth—New- 


port News. 


{ When counties marginal to both Norfolk—Portsmouth—Newport News and Richmond were subtracted 


only Accomac County (8.2 per cent remained 


® Only one county and it was marginal to Richmond 


b When Augusta County, marginal to both Lynchburg and Richmond, was subtracted only one county 


remained in the tier (Bath, 19.0 per cent). 


and latter and about nine-tenths of the 
population of Warwick County. The 
combined rate for the three counties was 
10.4 per cent. The rate declined to 6.0 
in the first tier and to 5.1 in the second. 
This is as far as tiers of counties extend 
that are not marginal to Richmond. 
Campbell County (Lynchburg) had a 
relief rate of 7.3 per cent which declined 
in the first tier to 4.6 and rose again to 


11.3 per cent in the third tier. 


that of the tier counties where the first 
tier rate was lower than that of the city 
county and of the second tier counties. 
The zone rates for Norfolk-Portsmouth- 
Newport News were similar to those for 
tiers of counties. The 25 mile zone rate 
was smaller than that of the metropolitan 
district (5.6 for the former and 10.4 per 
cent for the latter). The rate increased 
again in the 50 mile zone, although only 
one county was found here that was not 
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marginal both to Richmond and to Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth-Newport News. 

In the Lynchburg area rates by 25 mile 
zones also reversed the tier county results. 
The 25 mile zone of 9.1 per cent out- 
stripped that of Campbell County (Lynch- 
burg), 7.3 per cent. The rate then de- 
clined to 5.9 per cent in the 50 mile zone. 
Thus the data for Virginia are confusing. 
When tier counties are employed the three 
areas show a decline in relief rates for at 
least one tier, followed by a rise in the 
second or third tier. But two of the three 
areas do not disclose this decline when 


intensity rates occurred with increase in 
distance from the central area. There 
thus seems to be a general tendency for 
relief rates to decline in the first tier of 
counties from cities of various sizes in 
states of varying gross social and cultural 
characteristics. 

From the fact that counties are political 
units and the inhabitants of each may 
have at least some weak social ties it 
might be argued that the tier county 
analysis is more significant than any 
analysis by distance alone would be. But 
the unity of population does not extend 


TABLE VIII 


Reurer INTENsITy BY TwWENTY-Five Mite Zongs or COUNTIES AROUND THE MetTropo.iTAN DistTrRICcTs OF 


RicuMonpb, Norroik, AND LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, JANUARY 1935" 


CENTRAL CITY 


Richmond ; 
Norfolk—Portsmouth—Newport News. 
Lynchburg 


® Cf. Table VII » for source of data. 


RELIEF INTENSITY BY ZONES 
Metropolitan 25 mile 5 75 m 1 i 
District zone zone zone zone 
9.9 11.6 8.9? ( 3° 
10.4 5.6 8.74 
7-3 9.1 5-9° 


b When counties marginal to Richmond and to Norfolk—Portsmouth—Newport News were subtracted the 


rate became 8.6 per cent. 


¢ When Augusta County, marginal to Richmond and Lynchburg, was subtracted the rate became 8.6 per 


cent. 


4 When counties marginal to both Norfolk—Portsmouth—Newport News and Richmond were subtracted 


only one county (Accomac, 8.2 per cent) remained. 


e When Augusta County, marginal to Lynchburg and Richmond, was subtracted the rate remained the same. 


radial distance rather than tier distance is 
the basis of analysis. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


When the tier county analyses for all 
thirteen areas are considered together, it is 
found that only the Los Angeles area 
failed to show a decline from the urban 
center to the first tier. Even this failure 
is partly explained by the variability in 
the sizes of the counties making up the 
tiers. Furthermore, when radial distance 
was employed as the basis of analysis for 
the Los Angeles area, a decline of relief 


to such matters as trading and service 
zones and other influences of cities. The 
great variability in county size, shape, 
and arrangement further stands in the way 
of full acceptance of the above conclusion. 
Although analysis is at present handi- 
capped by inability to break down the 
county data into township (or town) or 
smaller units, the use of concentric zones 
for analysis is more justifiable from the 
point of view of a distance factor in influ- 
ences producing gradients than the use of 
the tier county technique. The type of 
gtadient exhibited by relief rates thus 
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should stand or fall with the conclusions 
from radial zone analysis. 

When this method is used, however, 
the tremendous size of some counties in- 
terferes somewhat but leaves the general 
conclusion that in eleven of the thirteen 
areas (Richmond and Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia were the exceptions) there was a 
decline in rates from the central area to 
the first zone. In all but one of the eleven 
areas (New York City) there was a rise 
in rates again, and in seven the rates rose 
to a higher intensity than in the central 


area. 


Centra) First Second hir 


Countie Tier 


da Fourth 
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followed in turn by rates of 10.9, 11.3, 
12.3, 14.7 and 12.1 per cent for the only 
five tiers contributed to by areas in more 
than one state (See Figure I). Average 
rates for the fourth and fifth tiers are 
based on six and five areas, respectively. 
The average rates for concentric zones are 
based on data from only three states, the 
zones in California having a different 
radial distance from the zones in the other 
states. With only eleven areas contribut- 
ing, the average rate for the central areas 
was 15.1 per cent, and the zones inorder 


had rates of 11.1, 10.9, 14.7, 14.6, and 


Fifth 
Tier 


Tier 





A general indication of the decline in 
relief rates from the central districts of 
each of the thirteen areas, followed later 
by an increase in rates can be obtained by 
an unweighted average'® of the rates by 
tiers and by zones. The average for the 
thirteen central areas was 15.0 per cent, 


16 These averages overlook the variations between 
areas in size of population, which are known to be 
important; they lump together data from various 
states which are affected by widely different condi- 
tions. The averages, therefore, should not be con- 
sidered a perfectly satisfactory substitute for the 
generalizations based on the uncombined areas. 


14.1 per cent (See Figure Il). The 100 
mile zone rate was based on seven areas, 
and the 125 mile zone rate was based on 
but four areas. 

Another conclusion of importance can 
be obtained by comparing the gradients 
by city size groups. Of the eleven areas 
showing the initial decline according to 
the zone analysis the low point occurred 
at the first radial unit in five (Los Angeles, 
Lincoln, Albany-Schenectady-Troy, Utica, 
and Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News), 
at the second in three (Omaha, Rochester, 
Syracuse), at the third in two (San Fran- 
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cisco, Buffalo-Niagara Falls), and at the 
fourth!” in only one (New York City). 
There thus is a slight relationship between 
length of declining gradient and the size 
of the population of the central area. Los 
Angeles is the only exception to this con- 
clusion, if we assume that the combined 
cities of Albany-Schenectady-Troy, and 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News in- 
fluence surrounding areas only in propor- 
tion to the size of the largest of the three 
cities, rather than in proportion to the 
total of the three adjacent cities.'* When 
this allowance is made, except for Los 


the fourth zone the city was above the 
1,000,000 class in population. 

Keeping constantly in mind that there 
are a few exceptions to the general trend 
of the results, there still remain two sig- 
nificant conclusions from this study: (1) 
Regardless of the size of population of the 
central metropolitan district relief inten- 
sity rates tend to decline with an increase 
in distance from the central city, after 
which the rates rise again in most in- 
stances to a figure greater than that of the 
central district; and (2) the larger the 
population of the central city the greater 


16 
2 
reiler 
Intensity 
8 
4 
Central 25 Mile 50 Mile 75 Mile 100 Mile 125 Mile 
Counties Zone Zone Zone Zone Zone 
Fic. I 


Angeles the areas where the low point is 
in the first zone have central cities under 
130,000 population; the areas where the 
low point is in the second zone have cen- 
tral cities of between 200,000 and 350,000 
population; the areas where the low point 
is in the third zone have central cities of 
between 500,000 and 750,000 population; 
and the area where the low point is in 


17 The zones were only taken out 100 miles and the 
rates declined consistently. 

18 This is a reasonable assumption, since areas that 
might be influenced by a double or triple city are in- 
fluenced only by each ‘‘effective”’ city, which may be 
only the one closest to any specific external area. 
The question deserves a special investigation. 


the length of the declining gradient of 
relief rates tends to be. 

Both of these conclusions suggest that 
the central areas influence the relief rates 
of the nearby areas in some way, but there 
is no means of determining the truth of 
such an interpretation from the available 
data. Indeed, there are other possible ex- 
planations that must be considered. In 
the first place, it may be argued that the 
greater rate in the central city than in the 
nearby areas may be due to administra- 
tive differences rather than to differences 
in need for relief. By administrative dif- 
ferences is meant a variety of factors, 
ranging from political favoritism, pres- 
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sure of political leaders, and “‘log-rolling’’ 
tactics in relief administration to skillfully 
directed publicity which affects the relief 
extended by absolutely unbiased federal 
administrators. The same argument 
might be stretched to cover the entire 
gradient, for it might be argued that 
persons near the city but not in it, not 
being so important politically, do not 
have the administrative factor favoring 
receive. Likewise, the 


the they 


areas somewhat more remote from cities 


grants 


may have received relief grants dispropor 
We 


must admit that there are probably ad- 


tionately greater than their needs 


ministrative errors in the statistics, but 
there is little reason to suppose that all of 
the differences are due to an administra- 
tive factor. It is highly improbable that 


administrative errors would have the 
exact pattern of the statistics for the entire 
group of cities, and especially that this 
would extend to the differences found by 
city size group. It seems considerably 
more likely that the distribution of rates 
is roughly indicative of differences in need 
for relief. 

However, even if the figures are con- 
sidered to be indicative of need for relief, 
it still does not follow that the central 
areas directly determine the need for re- 
lief in surrounding areas by reducing or 
holding in check the need for relief. This 
interpretation would imply a means of 
control of persons in the central area over 
the need for relief in other areas. Such 
control might take the form of provision 
of greater income in relation to need over 
a long period of time for zones close to 
the central area, smaller provision at 
greater distances from the city and smaller 
provision within the city itself. The 
control might be operated by holding liv- 
ing costs at a certain level while income is 
changed, or it might be by holding in- 


come constant and reducing or increasing 
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living standards or costs. But actually 
there is no form of administrative person- 
to-person or institution-to-person control 
over the income, expenditures, or need for 
relief of persons in cities or near them, 
however desirable some theorists may 
think such a condition to be, or how soon 
such control actually may be developed. 
The explanation of such differences in 
need of relief as the data reveal must be 
found in the vaunted freedom of the indi- 
vidual to work for what wage or salary, 
as an individual or as a member of a group, 
he can successfully bargain for, and to 
spend what he can to satisfy needs which 
he alone, if anyone at all, has ever been 
The 


however, respond to pressures exerted by 


able to control ““free’’ people, 
income and desires, the latter being re- 
flected in the standard of living, and as a 
result patterns of population distribution 
are formed in and around cities which aid 
in explaining the gradients that have been 
discovered. The urban pattern, based on 
competition between income and needs- 
desires of the various population groups 
has a general concentric form with the 
less able competitors located in the least 
desirable parts of the city proper, the more 
able ones out farther,'® and the most able 
in residence suburbs and nearby farming 
areas where they are rarely directly depen- 
dent upon a farm economy. The pattern 
on the average is thus one of least secur- 
ity near the center of the city, increas- 
ing security as distance increases, with 
much overlapping and with certain excep- 


tional areas found here and there. These 


19 Cf, E. W. ‘The Growth of the City: 
An Introduction to a Research Project,’’ in R. E. 
Park, E. W. Burgess, and R. D. McKenzie (Editors), 
The City, Chicago, 1925, pp. 47-62; T. V. Smith, and 
L. D. White, (Editors), Urban Areas in Chicago: An 
Experiment in Social Science Research, Chicago, 1929, 
pp. 114-117; R. M. Haig, ‘“Towards an Understand- 
ing of the Metropolis,’’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
vol. XL (1925-26), pp. 403-430. 


Burgess, 
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areas based on social security correspond 
roughly with the general distribution of 
relief rates and doubtless in general ex- 
plain those rates. 

The rise of rates in the more distant 
counties can be explained in terms of 
social security by other disclosures con- 
cerning distribution of social facts around 
cities. Brunner and Kolb and others have 
found that fertility rates in counties near 
cities were smaller than those in more 


’ which means that the 


distant counties,*' 
counties with highest relief rates had 
greater average need per family unit. The 
farm mortgage was found to be greatest, 
and the general efficiency of the farm was 
found to be least in the outer tiers, how- 
ever.*! The combination of greater need, 
less efficiency and greater financial handi- 
cap has reduced social security and goes 
far to account for the relief gradients. 
Other differentia of great importance are 
the preponderance of the younger and 
older—least productive—age groups in 


20 Brunner and Kolb, op. cét., P. G. Beck, op. cét., 
and P. K. Whelpton, op. cét. 
1 Brunner and Kolb, op. cét. 


the more remote counties; and the truck 
gardening, dairying and poultry raising 
character of agriculture near cities, com- 
pared with highly specialized staple crop 
agriculture (cereals, cotton, tobacco) in 
the more distant areas.** The former type 
of farming is dependent upon the city's 
immediate and day-to-day needs, and is 
therefore both an evidence of mutual 
dependence of cities and nearby areas and 
of the relative security of people engaged 
in certain types of agriculture. 

Data which definitely support or refute 
the differential gradients for large and 
small cities are not available. It is un- 
doubtedly reasonable, however, to sup- 
pose that there are differences between 
cities of various sizes in the distance 
through which a gradient on each type 
of social fact extends. Further research 
alone can demonstrate the correspondence 
of fact with what is now but supposition. 
And only extensive and perhaps a different 
sort of research can demonstrate which 
of the various explanations of the gradi- 
ents is correct. 


22 Brunner and Kolb, op. cit 


A STUDY OF LAND TENURE IN THE SOUTH 


HARRY WISE 


Land Utilization Division, Resettlement Administration, Jackson, Mississippi 


N A study of land tenure there are 
many angles of approach. The effects 
of human relationships upon our soils 

are of utmost importance at the present 
time. Customs and conditions of land 
tenure in the South differ very much from 
those of the rest of the United States. 
The Bureau of the Census adds a supple- 
mental table in the Agricultural Census 
to report these facts. This special treat- 
ment is made necessary because many of 
the laborers in the cotton and tobacco 


fields are classified as ‘‘croppers’’ or ‘‘share 
croppers,’’ and are paid a portion of the 
crop, although they furnish only labor. 
A large portion of the rural population is 
colored. 

The figures recently released in the 1935 
Agricultural Census give us some interest- 
ing information on land tenure in the 
South. Among the conditions that are 
most pronounced in Southern agriculture 
are: (1) About two-thirds of the tenant 
farms of the United States are in the South; 
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(2) for the first time since the Census began 
reporting on land tenure, there is a de- 
crease in tenancy in 1935, especially notice- 
able in the South; (3) a large portion of 
the farmers of the South are colored; (4) 
the value of land and buildings in the 
South is very low when compared to the 
rest of the United States; and (5) some cash 
crop, usually cotton, tobacco, or sugar 
cane, forms the basis of the agriculture. 

Usually sixteen states are classified in 
the Southern region, but in this paper only 
12 states—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, are 
considered as the ‘Cotton Belt.’" There 
are a few other states which produce some 
cotton and tobacco and have a few colored 
farmers. These twelve states 
most of the ‘‘Cotton Belt’’ and most of the 
colored farmers. There are many agricul- 
tural problems common and peculiar to 
these states. These twelve states have 
almost one-half of the farms of the United 
States according to the Census. No doubt 
the farm problems of these states are 
greater than the problems of all the rest 
of the United States, and the question of 
land tenure is not the least of these. 

The racial question is confined almost 
entirely to Southern agriculture. This is 
a heritage of the pre-Civil-War-South 
Probably 


contain 


which has not been outgrown. 
it will take several generations to greatly 
change this. In 1935, white farmers 
operated 73 per cent of the farms in these 
twelve states. They controlled 90 per 
cent of all farm land which represented 
go per cent of all value of land and build- 
They controlled 82 per cent of the 
There was a wide 


ings. 
harvested crop acres. 
variation between these states in the per- 
Okla- 
homa was high with 92 per cent of the 
farmers white, while Mississippi was low 


centage of farmers who are white. 
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with only 46 per cent of the farmers white. 
This indicates the great variation of con- 
ditions in these twelve states. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the white farmers in 
these states do not own the land they 
cultivate. Only 43 per cent of them own 
all the land they operate. 

More than three-fourths of the colored 
farmers are tenants or croppers. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the colored farmers are 
merely farm laborers working for a share 
of the crop. It is interesting to note that 
even during the short period of time since 
the Civil War colored farmers have 
amassed one-tenth of the value of farm 
land and buildings in the South. 


CORRELATION ANALYSIS OF LAND TENURE 


IN THE COTTON BELT 

It is said that at one time mathemati- 
cians had hopes of reducing economic data 
to the precision of a natural science by the 
Such precision 
However, 


use of statistical analysis. 
is not expected in this paper. 
correlation analysis does reduce a multi- 
tude of data into central figures for better 
consideration and comparison. 

Many plans have been proposed for ad- 
justing the relationships of farmers to 
their land. There are many factors and 
forces affecting farm tenancy in the South; 
e.g., types of agriculture, basic laws and 
customs. The of the states 
may be changed but the effects this would 
have without changes in other forces, 
especially the type of agriculture and some 
of the customs, is a matter of speculation. 

In this paper the variables or forces con- 
sidered are: (1) the percentage of farmers 
who are tenants, (2) the percentage of 
farmers who are colored, (3) the per farm 
value of land and buildings, (4) the per- 
centage of the total crop acreage planted 
to cotton and tobacco, and (5) the per 
acre value of land and buildings. The 
figures from county tables of the 1935 


“civil laws’’ 
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Agricultural Census were used in making 
the calculations. 

As a sample of the “‘Cotton Belt’’ to use 
in the analysis, counties from the states 
of Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
and Texas were selected. Since state lines 
are arbitrary so far as type of agriculture 


being studied. Computations were made 
for all of the counties in North Carolina 
before these eliminations were decided 
upon. This gives us some interesting 
comparisons between the 72 counties 
which produce cotton and tobacco and the 
total 100 counties. 


TABLE I 


CogrFICciENTS OF SIMPLE, PARTIAL, AND Muttipce Lingar CorRELATION OF THE Five VARIABLES FOR EACH OF THB 


STATES AND THE EasTeRN States Grovupgp! 














ALABAMA, | | 


| 
| | | 
' ALABAMA | ARKANSAS | NORTH CAROLINA RKANSAS, TEXAS NORTH CAROLINA 
COEFFICIENT (68 counTIES) | (60 COUNTIES) fon COUNTIES) wena canpurta | (184 comesma) fap coultsenn) 
| | | (200 COUNTIES) 
ine ie ae, Meee nee es ae Pete ee Oe 
f12 | 6203 .787 | 6136 6303 | 6214 | 7148 
f13 | O119 | 3302 | 1395 —.0968 | —.2658 | 2016 
14 , a 6982 | .7287, | 6984 3754 7900 
T15 == Gn62. 7257 | 3172 | 0823 o197. | 1730 
23 — .0360 .0341 | — .oo18 — .1081 —.§036 | 
r14 4678 | .7083 | 4440 | 4559 1097 
T25 — .2261 210. | —.0085 | 0317 — .0738 
34 — 3139 .0§25 1146 | — .1600 — .1482 
£45 i 5303 | 3512 | 0919 1937 
| i ' 
f12.34 4632 | 5952 | 4799 | 4910 «| | —.1599 
13.24 .1§29 | 4910} 1253 0467 — .2763 | 
£14.23 6617 | 3652 6373 5953 3616 | 
f12.4§ - 4902 | .JOIO | §033 4901 — .0273 
T14.25 | .6613 — .4311 .§765 5920 3791 
f15.24 .2078 | . 9088 2178 0356 — .0606 
Ri24 | . 8080 8443 8014 7832 .4037 | 8340 
Ri234 .8278 8563 | .8044 -7779 4412 .8342 
812.6 | .8776 8126 | .7843 3974 8326 


Rir45 | 





1X1, per cent of farmers who are tenants. 
X2, per cent of farmers who are colored. 
Xs, per farm value of land and buildings. 


X4, per cent of crop land planted to cotton and tobacco. 


X;5, per acre value of land and buildings. 


From the county tables of the 1935 Agricultural Census. 


is concerned, 70 counties in Texas, 15 
counties in Arkansas, and 28 counties in 
North Carolina were eliminated as non- 
cotton and non-tobacco producing. 
Several other counties should have been 
eliminated because of urban influence. 
The calculations were made without these 
deletions because it was not possible to 
eliminate all the forces other than those 
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No attempt was made at weighting to 
allow for counties producing large 
amounts of cotton or tobacco or for coun- 
ties having a high percentage of their 
crop land in these crops. Hamilton and 
Williams! found that weighting had little 


1C. H. Hamilton and R. M. Williams, *‘Factors 
Relating to Farm Tenancy in North Carolina."’ J. 
Farm Economics 16 (4): 714-16, October, 1934. 
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or no effect on the final results in a similar 
study in North Carolina. 

Coefficients of simple linear correlation 
were run for the counties of each of the 
states and for the 200 counties in Alabama, 
Arkansas, North Carolina. From 
these coefficients the partial correlation 
coefficients of the first and second order 
were calculated according to the plan of 
Mr. Frederic C. Mills.2 Three combina- 
tions of the four independent variables 
were used in running multiple correlation 
analyses for each of the states. All of the 
coefficients were corrected for the number 
of items or the number of counties used 


and 


from each state. 

Probably the most outstanding things 
revealed by these figures are: (1) the 
similarities of the figures (and the condi- 
tions they represent) for Alabama, Arkan- 
sas and North Carolina; (2) the high as- 
sociation of tenancy with colored farmers 
and with per acre land and building values 
in Arkansas; and (3) the lack of associa- 
tion of per farm value of land and build- 
ings with tenancy in any of the other 
states studied. 

In running correlation analyses of the 
association of these variables it is assumed 


When 


considering the association of colored 


that there is a linear correlation. 


farmers with tenant farmers, without any 
consideration of the other variables that 
are associated with tenancy, there is found 
a very association in Alabama, 
Arkansas, North Carolina. There 
is practically no association of these two 


high 


’ 
and 


factors in Texas. 

In the 200 counties studied in Alabama, 
Arkansas, and North when 
variations in colored farmers are associated 
with variations in tenancy, there is a co- 
eficient correlation of .63. That is, in 
the Southeast 4o per cent of the variation 


Carolina, 


2? F.C. Mills, ‘Statistical Methods."’ Henry Holt 


& Co., New York, pp. 485-514. 
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in tenancy is mathematically accounted 
for by the variations in colored farmers, 
(Fi2 = .3973)- (See Table II.) 

The factor of cotton and tobacco acreage 
is even more highly associated with ten- 
ancy than is colored farmers in the eastern 
part of the “‘Cotton Belt’’ and much more 
highly associated with tenancy in Texas 
than is colored farmers. In the 2 
counties in Alabama, Arkansas, and North 
Carolina when the variations in tenancy 
are associated with variation in cotton 
acreage there is a coefficient of correlation 
of .7o. When no other variable is con- 
sidered in the Southeast variations in cot- 
ton acreage mathematically account for 
half the variation in tenancy from county 
to county, (fig = .4878 In Texas only 
14 per cent of these variations in tenancy 

like variations in 
cotton acreage (fj, = .1409). 
There is a very positive association of 


are associated with 


colored farmers with cotton acreage in the 
counties studied in Alabama, Arkansas, 
and North Carolina. In these 200 coun- 
ties when the variations in colored farmers 
are associated with variations in cotton 
acreage there is a coefficient of correlation 
of .46. When the effect of other variables 
is ignored in this association, in the South- 
east 21 per cent of the variations in cotton 
acreage is mathematically accounted for 
by variations in colored farmers between 
the counties (f, = .2078). This associa- 
tion is insignificant in Texas. 

The most significant association of all 
these variables between the 184 counties 
studied in Texas is the factors of colored 
farmers (X,) and per farm value of land 
and buildings (X;). In this latter asso- 
ciation there is a negative correlation. 
Mathematically 25 per cent of the varia- 
tions in per farm value of land and build- 
ings between the 184 counties studied in 
Texas is accounted for by opposite varia- 
tions in colored farmers. 
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Using Mr. Mills’ system of partial cor- 
relation analysis, the effect of each factor 
is more nearly isolated and its influence 
more accurately determined. When the 
factor of colored farmers is associated with 
tenancy, while the value of land and 
buildings and cotton acreage are held con- 





ied 


tenancy, while colored farmers and land 
value are held constant variations in cot- 
ton acreage from county to county in 
Alabama, Arkansas, and North Carolina 
account for 35 per cent of the variations in 
tenancy, (Figes = -3544)- 
correlation analyses are run for these in- 


When partial 


TABLE II 


Cogrricrents or SIMPLE, PartTiaAL AND Mu ttiete DereRMINATION OF THE Five V 


ARIABLES FOR EACH OF THE 


STATES AND THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES GRroupgED! 


ARKANSAS 
(60 COUNTIES) 


ALABAMA 


fl 
| 

COEFFIC N ] ‘\ 
EFFICIENT (68 COUNTIES 


T*12 3848 5897 
f713 ooo! 1090 
P14 -§§07 4875 
f*15 0007 5266 
Tos 0013 0012 
P24 2188 5017 
P96 | O§tt 0444 | 
034 0130 0288 
r745 0136 2812 
fins =| 2g |. 35.43 
713.24 0234 2411 
F*14.23 4378 | 1334 
T1245 2.403 8118 
f*14.25 .4373 1858 
755 04 0432 8259 
R210 .6§29 7128 
R2j254 6853 -7333 
R21 045 6603 7702 


~ 


X,, per cent of farmers who are tenants. 
Xo, per cent of farmers who are colored. 
X3, per farm value of land and buildings. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(72. COUNTIES) 


ALABAMA, 
ARKANSAS, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
(200 COUNTIES 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(100 COUNTIES) 


TEXAS 
154 COUNTIES 


3765 3973 000§ $109 
O195§ 0094 0706 0406 
$310 4878 1409 6241 
1006 0068 9004 0299 
0000 O11I7 2539 
1972 2078 OI20 
OOo! ool 0§ 4 
OI31 0640 O22 
1233 0084 375 
2303 2411 256 
O1§7 0022 0763 
4062 3544 1308 
2533 2.402, 7 
3324 3595 1437 
0474 OOT} 1037 
6422 6134 1630 6956 
6471 6051 2036 6959 
6603 6151 1§79 6932 


X4, per cent of crop land planted to cotton and tobacco. 


Xs, per acre value of land and buildings. 


Data from county tables of the 1935 Agricultural Census. 


stant, this one factor accounts for 24 per 
cent of the variations in tenancy between 
the 200 counties in Alabama, Arkansas, 
and North Carolina (fi23, = .2411). 
Even with the other factors being held 
constant the value of land and buildings 


shows no association with tenancy. 


When cotton acreage is associated with 


dependent variables between the 184 coun- 
ties in Texas, no one variable accounts for 
more than 14 per cent of the variation in 
tenancy between This 
would indicate that these factors are in- 
significant forces upon tenancy in the 
“New Corton Belt.”’ 

When multiple correlation analyses are 


these counties. 
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TABLE III 


Coerricignts or Partiat CorreLtatTion AND Muttiete CorrELATION AND THE ProspaBLe ERROR FOR THE 200 
Counties, Firry Serecrep Townsuips 1N ARKANSAS, AND Firty Brats 1n Mississippi! 





neice *aarinacenee” | ARKANSAS MISSISSIPPI 
(100 COUNTIES (50 TOWNSHIPS) ($0 BEATS) 
ri2 6303 + .0288 7253 a 10452 8268 + .0302 
F13 — .0968 + .0472 | .3373 + .0817 §041 + .0711 
ri4 6984 + .0244 | 6798 + .0§14 7272 + .0449 
ris 0823 + .0474 6415 + .0562 4740 + .0740 
r2.3 — .1081 + .0471 0434 + .09§2 4514 + .0760 
24 4559 + .0378 5385 + .0678 $902 + .0622 
f25 0317 + .0476 3909 + .0807 3637 + .0828 
43 -.1600 + .0465 2069 + .0gI14 $581 + .0657 
45 0919 + .0473 $476 + .0668 7520 + .0436 
12.3 6264 + .0290 7556 + .0408 | 7776 + .0377 
f12.4 4896 + .0364 5813 + .0632 7176 + .0463 
f12.§ 6301 + .0288 6721 + .0§23 7978 + .0347 
f13.2 — .0372 + .0476 4446 + .0765 2607 + .o889 
f13.4 0212 + .0477 2741 + .0883 1725 = .0926 
f14.2 $949 + .0308 4986 + .0716 5269 + .0689 
ri4.3 6951 + .0246 6623 + .0536 6222 + .0585 
f14.§ 6961 + .0246 §118 + .0705 6350 + .0§69 
f1§.2 0803 + .0474 5649 + .0650 3306 + .0850 
r15.4 0254 + .0477 4388 + .0770 — 1336 = .0937 
23.4 — .0400 + .0476 — .0825 + .09§0 1822 + .0922 
124.3 4469 + .0382 $417 + .0675 4568 + .0755 
124.5 4551 + .0378 4213 + .0786 .§116 + .0704 
125.4 ~ .OII§ + .0477 1362 + .0936 — .1305 + .0938 
f34.2 1251 s+ .0470 2180 + .ogio 4050 + .0797 
f45.2 0871 + .0473 4346 + .0775 6946 + .0494 
f12.34 4910 + .0362 6301 + .0576 .7085 + .0475§ 
f13.24 0467 + .0476 3971 + .0803 0609 + .0950 
F14.2 $953 + .0308 4592 + .0754 4773 + .0737 
f12.4§ 4go1 + .0362 5858 + .0627 7126 + .0470 
f14.25 .§920 + .0310 4461 + .0765 4379 + .0771 
., £15.24 0356 + .0476 3405 + .0843 — .0§78 + .09§1 
Ri234 7779 + .o188 8323 + .0293 8844 + .0208 
R245 7843 + .0184 8405 + .0280 9076 + .0188 


1 Xj, per cent of farmers who are tenants. 
Xe, per cent of farmers who are colored. 
Xs, per farm value of land and buildings. 
X4, per cent of crop land in cotton and tobacco. 
Xs, per acre value of land and buildings. 
From County and Minor Civil Division tables of 1935 Census. 


made with these independent variables Arkansas, and North Carolina and the 
associated with tenancy the difference 184 1ounties in Texas is even more pro- 
between the 200 counties in Alabama, nounced. When colored farmers and cot- 
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ton and tobacco acreage are associated 
with tenancy, with or without the factor 
of value of land and buildings, 61 per cent 
of the variations in tenancy between the 
200 counties in Alabama, Arkansas, and 
North Carolina are mathematically ac- 
counted for (Riz3, = .6134); whereas, no 
more than 20 per cent of these variations 
in tenancy can be mathematically ac- 
counted for between the 184 counties in 
Texas (Riss, = .2036). 

A comparison of the coefficients of 
simple correlation (#) for the 72 cotton 
and tobacco producing counties of North 
Carolina with coefficients of simple cor- 
relation (#) for the 100 counties indicates 
that tenancy is concentrated in the cotton 
and tobacco section. The correlation of 
tenancy with colored farmers gives a co- 
efficient of .71 for the 100 counties but 
only .61 for the 72 cotton and tobacco 
producing counties. The correlation of 
cotton and tobacco acreage with tenancy 
gives coefficients of .79 and .73, respec- 
tively, for the two groups of counties. 
Only the per acre value of land and build- 
ings gave a higher coefficient of correla- 
tion in the 72 cotton and tobacco produc- 
ing counties than in the 100 counties. 
These coefficients are .32 and .17, respec- 
tively. 

The coefficient of determination (#°) 
shows the significance of these forces upon 
tenancy better than does the coefficient of 
correlation (f). When these are com- 
pared, the significance of Value of Land 
and Building is shown to be nil. In the 
whole state (100 counties) variations in 
percentage of colored farmers mathemat- 
ically account for 51 per cent (fi, = 
.§109) of the variations in tenancy from 
county to county. Variations in the per- 
centage of colored farmers in the 72 cotton 
and tobacco producing counties mathe- 
matically account for 38 per cent (fj2 = 
.3765) of the variations from county to 


county in tenancy. In both groups, the 
variations in cotton acreage mathemati- 
cally account for much more of the varia- 
tions in tenancy, 53 per cent of the varia- 
tions in tenancy in the 72 counties and 63 
per cent of the variations in tenancy from 
county to county over the whole state. 

By multiple correlation analysis, the 
factor of value of land and buildings is 
shown to be unassociated with tenancy in 
all the counties of North Carolina. Mul- 
tiple correlation analysis shows that 
variations in colored farmers and varia- 
tions in percentage of crop land planted 
to cotton and tobacco mathematically 
account for 70 per cent of the variations 
from county to county in tenancy in all 
North Carolina and 64 per cent of the 
variations in tenancy from county to 
county in the 72 cotton and tobacco pro- 
ducing counties. 

As a partial check on these analyses of 
county data, samples were taken from 
minor civil division data from Mississippi 
and Arkansas. In Arkansas the minor 
civil divisions are called townships and 
the number of townships vary from county 
to county, there being over fourteen 
hundred in the state. In Mississippi the 
minor civil divisions are called beats and 
there are five per county or 410 in the 
state. 

A few minor civil divisions were elim- 
inated because of urban influence upon 
land values, others were eliminated be- 
cause there were no colored farmers, and 
still others because no cotton or tobacco 
was produced. From the remaining minor 
civil divisions a random sample of 50 was 
drawn from each state. Data from these 
were extended and calculations made sim- 
ilar to that for the county data. 

The results of calculations from these 
minor civil division data compare very 
favorably with the results from the county 
data in Alabama, Arkansas, and North 
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Carolina. Very probably the minor civil 
division data are more accurate than the 
county data—the line of demarcation is 
much finer. 

If these data are considered as a sam- 
pling of general conditions over the South, 
the probable error of these coefficients of 
correlation becomes significant, and in 
turn adds significance to the coefficients 
of correlation. The probable error defines 
the bounds within which the coefficient 
of another sample of data is likely to fall. 
Also, the relationship of the size of the 
coefficient and its probable error signifies 
the value of the coefficient. 

The minor civil division data indicate 
that tenancy in Arkansas and Mississippi 
is very highly associated with colored 
farmers and with cotton acreage. In 
Arkansas the per acre value of land and 


buildings is associated with tenancy more 
highly than it is in Mississippi. When 
the effects of these variables are isolated 
by partial correlation these differences in 
association are made to stand out. When 
the effects of variations in colored farmers 
and in cotton acreage are held constant, 
the variations in value of land and build- 
ings have very little effect upon tenancy. 

When the effects of all these variables 
are combined by multiple correlation with 
tenancy, we find that the variations in 
colored farmers, cotton acreage, and value 
of land and buildings mathematically ac- 
count for from 65 to 83 per cent of the 
variations in tenancy in Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi. This indicates the very high 
association of these factors with farm 


tenancy over the South. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Sociological Society will hold its thirty-second annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 28 to 30, 1937, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Claridge. This year’s conference will feature no particular central 
theme, but topics of timely interest will be discussed through Division and 
Sectional meetings. There will be joint sessions with the American Statistical 
Association, American Farm Association, and the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. The annual dinner of the Society will be held on Wednes- 
day night, December 29, at which time Dr. Ellsworth Faris will deliver the 


Presidential address. 


The Southern Sociological Society will meet at breakfast on Thursday morn- 


ing, December 30, at eight o'clock. 


The American Sociclogical Review, official journal of the Society, carried the 
preliminary program in its October number. Final programs will be available 


a little later. 


Meeting in Atlantic City at the same time will be: the American Economic 
Association, American Statistical Association, American Association for Labor 
Legislation, American Farm Economic Association, American Accounting 
Association, American Marketing Association, Association of Teachers of 
Business Law, Tax Policy League, and other allied groups; while the American 
Political Science Association and related groups will meet in nearby Phil- 


adelphia. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, — programs, » 


and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any 


of che field; (3) special results of study and research 


istinctive aspect 


OLECTL ESTA ECOL EOTALES 


COUNTY POOR FARM INMATES COMPARED WITH THEIR 
BROTHERS AND THE WORKING POPULATION 
OF THE SAME COMMUNITY* 


H. DEWEY ANDERSON AND PERCY E. DAVIDSON 


Stanford University 


HILE making an investigation 
of the working population in 
San Jose, California, the county 
seat of a prosperous agricultural and fruit 
raising district just south of San Francisco, 
the writers secured certain social data 
from inmates of the county poor-farm 
located near that city.1 These 111 men 
are wards of the county and had lived in 
San Jose or the surrounding country prior 
to commitment to the poor-farm. They 
had formerly been self-sustaining citizens 
of the community. They presumably 
represent a typical poor-farm population 
for a Pacific Coast agricultural county. 
A comparison of these persons with a 
comprehensive sample of San Jose male 
workers offers factual data regarding 
their similarity or difference. These data 
may suggest some of the reasons why 
certain men become inmates of poor-farms 
while others succeed in making their own 
way in life. 
* The data used in this study were tabulated by 


clerical employees of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. 

1 Percy E. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, Oc- 
cupational Mobility in an American Community, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1936. This study was com- 
pleted under the auspices of the Works Progress 
Administration. 
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The two sets of data for poor-farm in- 
mates and for the San Jose sample of 
workers were secured by the same trained 
investigators using identical forms. These 
data offer information concerning individ- 
ual occupational careers, schooling, mari- 
tal status, age of beginning work, occupa- 
tional changes, and the amount of occupa- 
tional ‘“‘climbing’’ or ‘‘falling’’ which 
might indicate success or failure. 

Only 18.5 per cent of the San Jose 
workers were 55 years of age or more, 
while 98.2 per cent of the inmates of the 
county poor farm were that old. These 
poor-farm inmates are incapable of earn- 
ing their living under prevailing economic 
conditions. Yet the question arises as 
to how these people differ from the 18 
per cent of men in the community who are 
of advanced age but are, nevertheless, 
still gainfully employed. 

In the data submitted herewith the 
poor-farm inmates are compared in a 
number of ways with three groups: their 
brothers, the gainfully employed group 
55 years of age or over enumerated in the 
census of 1930, and men the same age 
from a seven per cent sample of the total 
gainfully employed at San Jose. While it 
might be supposed that the younger 
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brothers of the inmates outnumber the 
older ones, this is not the case, for older 
brothers comprise about 56 per cent of all 
brothers. It cannot be assumed therefore 
that the difference in status between the 
inmates and their brothers is due to differ- 
ence in their respective ages. 

Although the sample of gainful workers 
5§ years of age or over is younger than 
the inmates with whom they are com- 
pared, they have undoubtedly reached 
their ultimate occupational status. In 
Table I is shown the level of regular oc- 


TABLE I 
Lever or Reourar Occupations or Poor Farm 
INMATES, Tuer Brorners, AND GaAINFULLY 


Emptoyep Ma es 1n SAN Jose 


PERCENTAGE OF 


Gainfully 
LEVEL OF REGULAR Employed oon Brothers 
OCCUPATION Males in San ey | Of Poor 
Farm In 
Jose, 55 Years Farm In 
? matcs 
or Over N say mates 
(1930 census) | © N 186 
3275 
Professionals 5.5 0.0 6.5 
. | , ; 
Proprictors, etc 19.8 10.8 36.0 
Clerks, et 14.3 4.5 6.5 
Skilled 11.3 18.9 18.8 
Semiskilled 9.7 19.8 17.2 
Unskilled 19.4 45.9 15.1 
Totals 100.0 99.9 | 100.1 


cupation on which the poor-farm inmates 
had been customarily engaged during their 
working careers, together with the cor- 
responding distribution of the regular 
occupations of their brothers and of the 
San Jose sample. 

No professional person was found among 
the poor-farm inmates, although 12 of 
their 186 brothers had achieved this high 
occupational level. Former proprietors 
among the inmates were less numerous 
than were proprietors of comparable age 
among the gainfully employed in the 


community. A very much larger propor- 
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tion of poor-farm inmates’ brothers had 
attained proprietor status, having been 
farm owners. Those inmates who had 
been farmers, lost their holdings late in 
life, had few remaining assets, and were 
too old to begin life anew. 

Other marked differences are found. 
Poor-farm inmates and their brothers are 
alike in the proportion who were clerks, 
both being decidedly less frequent than 
those gainfully employed as clerks. Some 
slight part of this difference—certainly 
not all of it—may be due to the lower age 
of the sample, since clerical occupations 
have expanded in recent decades. The 
skilled level is about equally represented 
in all three groups. On the semi-skilled 
level both the inmates and their brothers 
are relatively more frequent than are 
those comprising the group of gainfully 
employed. The comparison on the un- 
skilled level shows that proportionately 
fewer brothers were regularly occupied 
on that level than was the case with the 
inmates or with the sample now gainfully 
employed. In fact, poor-farm inmates 
are easily distinguished from both other 
groups; almost half of their number were 
men who had been forced to work at 
unskilled labor, where remuneration is 
relatively meagre and the possibility of 
providing for their own security exceed- 
ingly small. 

Of all poor-farm inmates, 15 per cent 
were formerly “‘white collar’’ workers or 
owners, as compared with 4o per cent of 
the sample or 49 per cent of their brothers. 
Conversely, 85 per cent of poor-farm 
inmates were formerly manual laborers, as 
compared with 60 per cent of the present 
working population or 51 per cent of their 
brothers. It would appear, therefore, 
that the chances of becoming public 
dependents in old age are substantially 
greater for those whose regular occupa- 
tions are in manual laboring levels. 
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In Table II a comparison is made be- 
tween the San Jose sample and poor-farm 
groups with respect to the regular occu- 
pation of their fathers. 

The occupational status of the father 
is undoubtedly some indication of the 
family circumstances into which a child 
is born and in which he is reared. The 
striking similarity between poor-farm 
inmates and the present working group 
suggests that these poor-farm persons 
were not the product of a markedly 
inferior to or greatly different family 
background than the general run of work- 


TABLE II 


CoMPARISON BETWEEN THE SAN Josg SAMPLE AND 
Poor-FarmM Groups with Respect TO THE REGULAR 
OccupaTIONS oF THerr FATHERS 


PERCENTAGE OF: 


| | 
; CUPAT .F FAT s | San Jose | 
REGULAR OCCUPATION OF FATHERS an Jos Poor-Farm 


IYears.or Over] Humates 

N = 178 art 

Professional 6.7 7.2 

Proprietors, etc ag? aes 

Clerks, etc 1.1 2.1 

Skilled. . . 23.5 28.9 

Semiskilled 6.1 5.1 

Unskilled. ae 12.4 
| | 

Totals. . | 100.0 | 100.0 


ers. When these facts are related to 
those of Table II, it appears that while 
these persons came from occupational 
levels comparable with those of the 
working group they did not achieve 
comparable regular occupational status 
during their own working careers. They 
are likewise distinguished from their 
brothers on the same levels. For one 
reason or another they reach lower occu- 
pational levels with correspondingly less 
remuneration and less chance of individual 
security. 

A further explanation of this fact is 


sought in the schooling of each group, as 
shown in Table III. 

The mean number of years schooling of 
the San Jose sample is 7.4, of the poor- 
farm inmates, 6.0, of their brothers, 5.6. 
The somewhat lower age of the San Jose 
group may account for some or most of its 
excess amount over that of the other two 
groups. In comparison with both the 
sample and their brothers, a larger per- 
centage of poor-farm inmates report no 
schooling, but some of them had college 


TABLE III 


CoMPpaARISONS OF AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING OF SAN JosE 
Sampe, Poor-FarmM INMATES AND Tuerr Broruers 


SAN JOSE PQOR- BROTHERS 
SAMPLE, FARM OF POOR 
AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING 5§ YEARS INMATES FARM 
OR OVER = 10 INMATES 
187 4 N = 153 
None... 6.9 12..¢ 5.9 
Elementary School 
I~4 years 11.9 24.0 13.7 
5-8 years 43.3 46.2 §6.9 
High School 
I-2 years 4.8 7 16.3 
3-4 years. I 3.5 
College: 
I-2 years 4.3 4.8 oO. 
3-4 years 7.5 1.0 0.0 
§ Or more years 1.1 0.0 0.0 
Totals 100.0 100.0 100.0 


training, a level of schooling not attained 
by any of the brothers. Relatively more 
of the inmates than of their brothers were 
limited to one to four years of schooling, 
fewer of them had high school training. 

Since the San Jose sample is somewhat 
younger than the other two groups, the 
significant comparison is that of the poor- 
farm inmates with their brothers, these 
two groups being of equal age. If less 
than a high school education be regarded 
as somewhat limiting one’s chances in 
life, it is to be noted that the percentages 
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of the two groups with this amount are 
82 for the inmates, 76 for the brothers— 
not a striking difference. Evidently the 
brothers were the somewhat better 
schooled group, which may account in 
part for their better occupational status, 
or it may be that personal qualities of the 
brothers explain the greater amount of 
schooling as well as their superior occu- 
pational history. Apparently, schooling 
cannot be regarded as a major cause in 
explaining the differences in status be- 
tween the inmates and their brothers. 


TABLE IV 


Numser or Dirrerent Occupations FoLLowep BY 
SAN Josg SaMpLE AND Poor-Farm INMATES 


PERCENTAGE OF 


| 


mre . UPATION San Jose 
NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONS Sample, Poor-Farm 
55 Years Inmates 
orOver | N= 111 
| N 201 | 
One | 13.4 22.5 
| 
Two 17.4 21.6 
Three |} 18.4 | 18.0 
| | 
Four 13.9 10.8 
Five 10.4 | 6.3 
Six | 8.5 : fe 
Seven 8.0 4.5 
Eight 3.0 5.4 
Nine or more 7.0 | 3.6 
J 
Totals 100.0 | 99.9 


Poor-farm inmates, on the average, 
became permanently employed at 16.3 
years; the San Jose workers at 17.3 years. 
Remembering that the poor-farm inmates 
average somewhat older than the San 
Jose sample and that their schooling was 
less prolonged, it does not appear that 
poor-farm inmates began work unusually 
early. 

In Table IV the number of different 
occupations followed is indicated. 

The mean number of different occupa- 
tions followed by the sample in San Jose 


was 4.1; among poor-farm inmates 3.5. 
It would seem, therefore, that their pres- 
ent status is not due to shifting about 
from occupation to occupation without 
settling down to steady work in any 
particular form of labor. Almost a fourth 
of these poor-farm people had followed 
a single occupation during their working 
lifetime, yet such unusual steadiness had 
not prevented them from ending their 
days in the poorhouse. Neither can it 
be safely assumed that this permanent 
employment is responsible for the loss of 


TABLE V 


RELATIONS OF BEGINNING OccupATIONAL LEVEL TO 
THE Levev or Uttimatse Recuiar OccupaTIONs 
or SAN Jose SAMPLE AND Poor-Farm INMATES 


PERCENTAGE OF: 


Poor-Farm 


San Jose Sample I 
} | omates 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL ae eee ey 
oo | valien 
rie [ROBIE] rine | Repel 
| Job a4 _ Job saa 
N = 1931N oe 201|N = 199/N oe aa 
Professional... . 3.6]. 8.$1). .@00)..,0:0 
Proprietors, etc 3.6 16.4, 0.0; 10.8 
Clerks, etc. . : ee. °8:4 . es 
Skilled. .... | 10.4, 20.4 8.3] 18.9 
Semiskilled..... | 25.4] 14.4] 25.7} 19.8 
Unskilled | 44.6} 33.8] 62.4) 45.9 
Totals 100.0} 100.0] 100.1} 99.9 


the ‘‘main chance’ and consequent ulti- 
mate residence in the poor-house, for 27 per 
cent of these inmates had been exceedingly 
mobile, having tried more than four dif- 
ferent occupations during their working 
careers. In the course of such occupa- 
tional shifting, opportunity must have 
had some chance to catch up with them. 

In Table V comparison is made between 
the first permanent job and the regular 
occupational attainment of both the poor- 
farm inmates and the working popula- 
tion in San Jose—the first permanent job 
being defined as first continuous employ- 
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ment for eight months or more. This is 
a measure of vertical movement, for it 
shows the relation of the beginning occu- 
pational level of these men to the level of 
their ultimate regular occupation. 

It is to be noted, first, that the inmates 
are distinguished from the sample by a dis- 
tinctly greater number of those who began 
at semiskilled and unskilled labor. The 
percentage for the sample was 70, that for 
the inmates 88. Here is undoubtedly indi- 
cated a greater handicap to subsequent 
higher status for the poor-farm group. 
At the ‘‘white collar’ levels a noteworthy 
difference also appears, in that 20 per cent 


TABLE VI 


Excess or Dericrgncy or RaGuLAR STATUS OVER First 
EMPLOYMENT OF SAN JosE SAMPLE AND Poor-FarM 





INMATES 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL SAMPLE INMATES 
Professional............. | +4.9 | 0.0 
Proprsctor.:..... cee REE eee +10.8 
Clerical... Pe an | +0.8 
a TT a ee 
Semiskilled......... sesaceee] EEO | —$.9 
| —26.5 


A ide eta Tete eesti | —10.8 





of the sample began on these levels, only 
4 per cent among the inmates. 

Gain or loss of status from beginning 
to regular occupation is indicated for 
both groups by the differences between 
the two percentages at each level. These 
are shown in Table VI where the excess or 
deficiency of regular status over first em- 
ployment is recorded as plus or minus. 

The patterns are quite unlike. While 
the clerical level is a starting point for the 
sample from which to move to other 
levels, this is not true for the inmates. 
Semi-skilled labor represents a starting 
point for both groups, bur relatively 
fewer of the inmates move from that 
level, while at the unskilled level their 
net loss is twice as great. The predom- 
inant movement among the inmates is 


ww 
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thus confined to the manual labor levels 
and to proprietor status which was largely 
small-scale farming. 

In Table VII the country or region of 
birth of both groups is shown. 


TABLE VII 


Country or Recion or Birt or SAN Jose SAMPLE 


AND Poor-FArM INMATES 


PERCENTAGE OF: 


SOUNTRY OR REGION OF BIRTH San Jose 
dae : ES OF BEE Sample, Poor-Farm 
55 Years Inmates 
or Over N= 111 

N = 201 
United States. .. 69.7 | §9-5 
North Europe 3.5 5-4 
Europe... .. 11.4 12.6 
Mediterranean or 6.3 
Canada... 3.0 3.6 
Latin America... 0.0 | 0.0 
Pacific Islands. . 0.0 | 0.0 
Orient. she 7.4 | 12.6 
Totals. . ; |} 100.0 | 100.0 


TABLE VIII 
Marita Status or SAN Josz SAMPLE AND Poor-FarmM 


INMATES 


PERCENTAGE OF: 


San Jose 
MARITAL STATUS Sample, Poor-Farm 
55 Years Inmates 
or Over N = 111 
N = 2o1 
Single. ... | 35-3 | §4-0 
Married or widowed .” 9 | Ay. 
Divorced. . | 1.§ | 1.8 
Undetermined 35 | 09 
Sistah | -| 
Totals. . . 7 


100.0 | 99.9 


Only two points of difference appear, 
both of which may be affected by the 
somewhat lower age of the sample. The 
sample shows an excess of native-born 
by ten per cent and there is possibly a 
slightly larger proportion of Orientals 
among the inmates. 

The marital status of both groups ap- 


pears in Table VIII. 








Despite the fact that these poor-farm 
inmates are somewhat older, a distinctly 
larger percentage are single men who have 
never had the binding ties of family, nor 
the responsibilities of caring for a family 
This is probably one of the 


Old, single 


of their own. 
keys to their predicament. 
men, broken in health or too superan- 
nuated to compete for their daily bread, 
without children or close family rela- 
tions, must inevitably seek the shelter 
of such an institution as the poorhouse. 
This has been especially true when very 
stringent state pension laws have denied 
such men a monthly stipend sufficient to 
enable them to maintain themselves. But 
even with the most liberal of old-age pen- 
sions, institutional care with its regular 
habits and medical supervision are re- 
quired for some of these old men. 

The married men in the San Jose sample 
had a mean number of children of 1.88; 
the poor-farm inmates 2.17. Nineteen 
per cent of the former had no children, 
while 24 per cent of the latter had none. 
The data do not indicate any other sig- 
nificant differences between them in re- 
spect to the number of children. Neither 
had excessively large families, about three- 
fourths had fewer than three children. 
In some instances poor-farm inmates had 
grown children, but they were usually 
unable to assume the burden of an old 
person who required not only food and 
shelter but medical attention and frequent 
nursing. So far as could be learned, none 
of the poor-farm inmates had children 
of moderate or affluent circumstances. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These several displays of the social- 
economic circumstances of poor-farm in- 
mates, as compared with their brothers 
and the normal working population from 
which they come, permit certain conclu- 


sions. Poor-farm inmates are superan- 
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nuated. They are distinguished from 
their brothers and the general working 
population as men who have worked 
largely in the lowest levels of unskilled or 
semi-skilled labor where pay is relatively 
small and possibilities of providing for a 
“rainy day"’ few. They come from homes 
where their fathers were engaged in oc- 
cupations comparable with those of the 
fathers of the general working popula- 
tion in the sample studied, but they had 
received somewhat less schooling than 
their own brothers or the gainfully em- 
ployed workers. They entered permanent 
employment at about the same time as 
their contemporaries among present-day 
workers but had worked in a smaller 
number of different occupations. Dis- 
tinctly more of these inmates than of the 
gainfully employed of about the same age 
began work at the unskilled level, and 
their occupational movement was largely 
confined within the levels of manual labor 
and farm operation. A very small number 
among them ever achieved status as 
‘“‘white collar’’ workers. They have a 
somewhat larger proportion of foreign- 
born, and they show a quite dispropor- 
tionate number of men who have never 
been married. 

The data of the study tend to indicate 
that these poor-farm inmates are not so 
much distinguished from the ordinary 
working population by their social origins 
as they are because of a poor start at un- 
skilled labor, which they were unable to 
overcome sufficiently to achieve levels of 
income that provided a margin for main- 
tenance in old age. Partly as a conse- 
quence of this low status, and doubtless 
for other reasons, they did not undertake 
married life as frequently as their contem- 
poraries, and thus came to their last 
years without the aid and comfort that 
children and families often provide. A 
comparison with their brothers seems to 
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point to the existence of psycho-physical 
differences that may account for their 
smaller amount of schooling and their 
poorer occupational attainments. Obvi- 
ously a closer acquaintance with the causal 
factors at work in their circumstances 
would have to come from more intimate 
qualitative data than this study has had 


at its disposal. The study was under- 
taken to discover whether occupational 
history as such is definitely related to 
poor-farm status. This seems to be indi- 
cated and points once more to the need of 
suitable vocational training and guidance, 
especially for boys from homes on the 
lowest levels of labor. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


The Southern Sociological Society is to hold its third annual meeting at the Hotel Patten, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, April 1-2, 1938, with the Tennessee Valley Authority and the University of 


Chattanooga acting as joint hosts. 


Eight sectional meetings have been arranged for the two days as follows: 


Friday, April 1 


10:00-12:00 A. M. 


I. Social Welfare, Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women 
Il. Teaching of Sociology, Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University 


1:00- 3:30 P. M. 


I. Rural Sociology, Wilson Gee, University of Virginia 
II. Race and Culture, Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University 


3:30~ §:30 Fi. 


I. Social Research, E. W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama 


Saturday, April 2 


8:00- 9:00 A. M. Business Meeting 
g:00-11:00 A. M. 


I. Urban and Community Studies, Harry Best, University of Kentucky 


11:00- 1:00 P. M. 


I. Population Problems, W. E. Garnett, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Il. Social Psychology and Psychiatry, J. E. Greene, University of Georgia 


At the main session, 8:00 P. M., Friday, April 1, Dr. Alexander Guerry, President of the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, will welcome the members; Dr. Howard W. Odum, University of North Caro- 
lina, will speak on Sociology for the South and Dr. W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, will speak 


on Inventions as a Cause of Social Change. 


A special feature will be a sociological exhibit of work done by the TVA and southern colleges 
and universities in charge of Dr. T. L. Howard, Division of Social Research, TVA. 

At sectional meetings fact finding committees will report on various topics of interest to the 
Society including: Relation of Sociology to Social Work, the Status of Sociology, the Qualifications 
of Teachers of Sociology in the South, the Content of the Introductory Sociology Course, and Social 


Research in the South. 


Visits to Lookout Mountain, projects of the TVA, and other places of interest in the vicinity of 
Chattanooga have been arranged for the afternoon of Saturday, April 2. 


Officers of the Society for 1937-38 are: 


Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina, President 

E. W. Gregory, University of Alabama, First Vice-President 

Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women, Second Vice-President 
B. O. Williams, Clemson College, Secretary-Treasurer 


The following are elected members of the Executive Committee: 
Belle Boone Beard, Sweet Briar College 
Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee Institute 
Harry Best, University of Kentucky 
Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University 
L. M. Bristol, University of Florida 
N. B. Bond, Social Security Board 
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URBAN ADJUSTMENTS OF MIGRANTS FROM THE 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN PLATEAUS 


GRACE G. LEYBOURNE 


Commonwealth Fund Fellow 


HE leading experts have agreed 

that unless substantial numbers are 

drawn off from farms not alone in 
the rural problem areas, but throughout 
the United States, the nation’s economic 
advancement no less than that of the 
agricultural communities themselves, must 
suffer considerable reversal.! They have 
estimated that already in 1930 the farm 
population could have benefited by re- 
lieving it of at least one and a half millions 
from the problem areas. In the succeed- 
ing five years, the slump witnessed an in- 
crease of 1,632,000 and natural increase 
will continue to add some half million 
every year.” Yet at present there seems 


1 See Migration and Economic Opportunity by Carter 
Goodrich, Bushrod W. Allin, C. Warren Thornth- 
waite, Frederick G. Tyron, Rupert B. Vance, and 

1936. 
For the 


others, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Particularly, Chapter XII, pp. 660-672. 
numbers which should have been moved from the 
Problem Areas in 1930 see, pages 78, 84, 156, 197, 
244. 

* These figures which seem to be the most reliable 
to be obtained are taken from Farm Population Esti- 
mates January 1st, 1936 released by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Oct. 27, 1936. Bushrod Allin, in his article ‘*Migra- 
tion Required for Best Land Use,"’ in the Journal of 
Farm Economics, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, Aug. 1936, using 

2.8 million for the farm population on Jan. 1, 1935 
instead of the Department's 31.8 million speaks of a 


probable 3 million increase since 1930 


little prospect of an expanding market for 
agricultural goods sufficient to absorb the 
labor of these people while guaranteeing 
a reasonable standard of life. In addition, 
the President's Committee on farm tenancy 
urges that ‘‘the Government should pur- 
chase and retire, at the rate of 2,000,000 to 
5,000,000 acres a year, between 95,000,000 
and 100,000,000 acres of land too poor 
to provide an adequate livelihood for 
anybody.’ Migration away from the 
land, therefore, seems inevitable for the 
future, probably in even greater volume 
than in the past. 
Such movements, 
transfer to urban centres of residents from 
areas far removed in culture and habits of 
life, if not in distance, from the city. A 
simple country existence, often with few 


however, involve 


social contacts, small responsibility to 
neighbors, and meagre educational facili- 
ties, would seem to form a highly unsuit- 
able backgound to city life. Under these 
circumstances, may not the migrant’s proc- 
ess of adjustment to the new surround- 


Un- 


uprootings 


ings present many serious problems? 
fortunately, although such 
have been in progress for several decades, 
little attempt has so far been made to in- 
vestigate the fortunes of such migrants in 


their new homes. Clearly there is need 
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for comprehensive research in this field, 
and this study undertakes to make a con- 
tribution by following one of the most 
significant channels of the movement from 
rural detachment to urban industrialism.* 
It focusses its attention on migrants from 
the Western Plateaus of the Southern 
Appalachians to Cincinnati, men of orig- 
inal British stock and, although from its 
very back door, entirely foreign to this 
city, which is predominantly German in 
mentality. An analysis of this immigra- 
tion into Cincinnati should yield particu- 
larly excellent material for indicating 
problems of similar migration elsewhere. 
The extreme isolation of homes left behind 
in the Appalachians peculiarly aggravates 
the problem of alienation, an isolation 
which, together with small resources, re- 
stricts economic development and preserves 
an archaic culture. In consequence, the 
gap is wide between the newcomer’s cast 
of mind and what he encounters in the 
city. It is the existence and bridging of 
such a gap which forms the essence of that 
social adjustment which every rural emi- 
grant must face. 

If the reason be asked for the Appalach- 
ian Plateau’s isolation, topography must 
be the answer given. Running from 
northeast to southwest, it is raised above 
the plains to the west by a thousand and 
more feet and stands high above the fer- 
tile Appalachian Valley to the east. Al- 
though called plateau, much of the sur- 
face is rudely dissected by streams running 
through steep gorges. These very gullies 
and backwaters were admirably suited to 
nourish a self-contained domestic economy 
of farming and hunting. It was natural 
that early Scotch-Irish immigrants should 


*The need for such research is emphasised by 
Carter Goodrich and his fellow investigators. Op. 
cit., Note 1, page 1. The Southern Appalachian 
Area described in Chap. II of this latter work is pre- 
cisely that from which migrants came in the present 
study. 


establish themselves there at the end of 
the eighteenth century. Isolated in these 
narrow valleys developing their own in- 
breeding culture, they were left untouched 
by the western march of commercialism 
and by the Industrial Revolution long after 
adjoining regions. 

At an early date, the arable bottom 
lands along the streams, where the first 
settlements were made, proved inadequate 
to provide for rapidly increasing numbers. 
Larger areas of the hillsides had to be 
cleared for cultivation. With the preva- 
lent agricultural technique, erosion soon 
became an acute protlem, farming more 
and more unproductive and unprofitable, 
until at present, by eking out a submar- 
ginal existence on eroded slopes, the 
farmsteads tend to decline into the very 
worst type of poverty. 

Nevertheless, caution is necessary today 
in assigning a single ‘‘culture’’ to these 
Western Plateaus of the Southern Appalach- 
ians. Little or no education, primitive 
agricultural methods, patriarchal families, 
high birth rates, a religious fundamental- 
ism, sinister secret societies,‘ family feuds 
arising from a distrust of litigation, and 
absence of social services, still characterize 
large areas of the region, and color their 
social attitudes in sharp contrast to the 
city. On the other hand, seven cities 
with populations larger than 10,000 have 
also grown up, as well as small mining 
towns. The latter developed from the 
end of last century onward as commercial- 
ism invaded its virgin resources. Then, 
as operators moved on when mines became 
unprofitable, desolate communities were 
not infrequently left behind. In spite of 
the miner's new occupation and surround- 
ings, however, he still feels much less a 


* The New York Times for Jan. 10, 1937 reports the 
indictment of 25 ‘Black Legs,"’ ‘‘Kentucky moun- 
taineers who wore old stockings with eye holes over 
their heads on midnight raids on cabins to beat up 
neighbors of whom they did not approve."’ 
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member of an urban community than 
an independent mountain dweller. Any 
change is more superficial than real. Rail- 
roads and highways have brought the 
outer world nearer economically, but left 
it as far removed culturally for miner no 
less than farmer. 

How then, it must be asked, will migrants 
from these hills and small towns fare when 
they enter the fully organized and estab- 
lished industrial life of Cincinnati with a 
population of nearly half a million and a 
way of life for which they are totally un- 
prepared. 

Since the objectives, real or supposed, 
which bring the migrant to the city must 
affect and even largely determine not only 
his own adjustment but also the reception 
given by the new community, it is essen- 
tial to ascertain the motive force of this 
movement. A typical opinion held about 
the latter by native Cincinnatians is, for 
example, that the city’s establishment of 
rates of relief very considerably higher than 
any in rural Appalachia, accounts in the 
main for this trek from the South.’ This 
movement was, however, already notable 
at least 15 years before anything more than 
poor relief was accepted as a necessary 
institution in the United States. Accord- 
ing to a sample study, 8.4 per cent® of 

‘This and other attitudes were ascertained from 
systematic interviews among Cincinnati residents 
representative of various groups and professions. 

* In a Census taken in April, 1935, Cincinnati col- 
lected sufficient information to throw considerable 
light on the enquiry into Appalachian emigrants in 
this city. It remained to select for examination the 
schedules of migrants from those Southern Appa- 
lachian Plateaus excluding always the seven cities 
with a population greater than 10,000. For this 
purpose, it was required that the entire life before 
coming to Cincinnati should have been spent in this 
area and that this time be at least 6 years, while an 
age not less than 14, and residence in the city not more 
that 25 years were further restrictions on the migrant 
group. Observation showed that migrants so chosen 
were all white in color. Exigencies of time made it 
impossible to examine all the schedules of the city 
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but happily preliminary inspection confirmed the im- 
pressions of residents that most of these Hill-Billies 
settled in the industrial areas along the Mill Creek 
(which suffered so seriously in the 1937 flood) or else 
in Norwood, essentially part of Greater Cincinnati, 
although legally an independent township; areas 
which house the many industries which the city boasts. 
Consequently, the schedules of the Mill Creek and 
Norwood census tracts were sorted to select the 
sample to be studied. 

Attention had next to be turned to the selection of 
a control group with which the migrants could be 
compared. It was clear that in doing this great 
care should be taken to ensure that the principal dif- 
ference between this and the migrant group should be 
the place of rearing. To this end, each Brier was 
matched by another white person living as near to 
him as possible in the same census tract and in a 
household with a similar composition but whose 
every member was born and reared in the city (in- 
cluding Norwood). Moreover, sex had also to be 
the same, age approximately so, and also, as nearly 
as possible, the kinship to the head of the family. 
As far as might be, family groups were taken together 
and matched as such. 

The information on each of the selected schedules 
was then transferred to a code sheet carrying 62 items 
and from this 74 columns were punched on a Hol- 
lerith card. This information always referred to the 
individual's family and household as well as to him- 
self. Tables were then drawn up from various sub- 
classifications as well as from the entire Cincinnati 
and Highland groups numbering 1214 and 1246 re- 
spectively. The latter especially was divided into 
rural and ‘‘town"’ sub-groups, which last division 
comprises those who had at any time lived in a com- 
munity with a population greater than 2500 but less 
that 10,000 while all others were described as rural 
(60 per cent were rural and 4o per cent ‘‘town’’). 
More important still, cards were grouped to give 
family information. For the natives, this merely 
involved drawing out the cards of heads of families, 
excluding for this purpose those with no spouse. 
But for the migrants two types of families were 
selected. The first, had either as head or spouse a 
Hill-Billy; the second, Highlander for both. This 
process gave 434 Cincinnati families and 653 migrant, 
the later including 389 of the first type and 264 of the 
second. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Cincinnati's 
city manager and to the Research Bureau of the 
Regional Department of Economic Security, Cincin- 
nati, for the codperation which made this research 
possible. Much of the arduous clerical labor was 
accomplished under W. P. A. project 16-31-215. 
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these migrants’ left the mountains earlier 
than 1915 and another 42.5 per cent had 
been in residence between ten and twenty 
years. The attraction of relief can have 
played no part here and it may therefore 
be assumed that even since 1932 relief has 
not been the sole lure of the city. Actu- 
ally, every evidence leads to the conclu- 
sion that its influence has been negligible, 
and that migrants’ names appear on relief 
rolls no more frequently than do their 
Cincinnati neighbors’. The same study 
reveals that relief was the source of income 
in 1935 for only 4.6 per cent, and precisely 
4-6 per cent of a selected Cincinnati con- 
trol group*® were also dependent on relief.°® 
It cannot moreover be argued that al- 
though the percentage on relief of the 
migrants as a whole was small and no 
higher than the percentage found in the 
group of natives, nevertheless, those who 
had arrived more recently would show a 
much higher proportion dependent on the 
city’s charity. Income from relief ac- 
counted for only 3.4 per cent of immigrants 
since 1925. There seems no evidence 
then to support the general belief that 
Hill-Billies come to the city to estab- 
lish legal residence with no more antici- 
pation than extra dollars from relief 
agencies. Neither do the city’s amenities 
and services supply the primary motive. 
On the contrary, social workers confess 
that strong coercion is frequently neces- 
sary in persuading these migrants to take 
advantage of available benefits. Burt, 
what then is the inducement? 

There is little doubt that the majority 
come as young people hoping to find em- 


7 They are popularly called ‘‘hill-billies,’’ ‘‘briers"’ 
and ‘‘ridge-runners."’ 

8 See footnote 6. 

® Among natives, there were almost an equal 
number of men and women on relief, whereas among 
migrants there were only half as many women as men. 
This probably reflects the smaller number of Highland 
women employed in industry. (See also footnote 13.) 


ployment in industry.'° In agriculture or 
mining which are the only occupations 
they could expect at home, their labor 
under present depressed conditions would 
be superfluous and they follow others to 
the city. Consequently, 59.8 per cent of 
all migrants and 65.5 per cent of those who 
had left their homes within the last ten 
years were between 20 and 34 years of age, 
while only 25.4 per cent of theentire popu- 
lation of Cincinnati fell within these 
limits.'' Unemployment and idleness may 
be irksome to the adolescent; to the young 
man it is intolerable. He has ambitions, 
and in the mountains it is usual to form 
his own home at an early age. Rumors 
tell of inexhaustible opportunities in the 
city, and with the custom already estab- 
lished, it requires little initiative for him 
to leave the mountains, perhaps with his 
young family, for work in the city to 
which relatives or friends have preceded 
him.'? He goes out from the independent, 


10 The facts show also that young women as well 
as men now come in search of work—women usually 
rather younger than men. Only 45.9 per centof the 
migrants who had been in the city 10 years or more 
were female, in contrast to the 57.8 per cent of those 
with shorter residence. 20.1 per cent of the latter 
were gainfully employed. 

1 Since the migrant group is itself included in the 
total population of the city, this figure is still higher 
than it would otherwise be. 

2 The individuals who come without families 
usually make their homes with relatives or friends 
already settled. 12.9per cent of migrant families and 
only 6.0 per cent of native reported the presence of 
others besides head, spouse, and children. 

The question may be asked how far this transfer 
is made by entire family groups. It is not possible 
to give a precise answer to this question, but it is 
significant that there were 264 families where both 
head and spouse were migrants, and probably only a 
small minority of these were married in Cincinnati. 
(34.3 per cent of all migrant families included 1 or 
2 Briers, 46.3 per cent had 3 or 4, and 19.1 per cent, 
5 or over.) It is at least certain, then, that families 
move in no insignificant numbers although married 
men may hesitate longer than single. The median 
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if primitive, life to enter one which must 
be largely dominated for him by routine. 
He finds himself in a community swayed 
by a long-established German Catholic 
culture in most respects out of sympathy 
with his own. 

The majority arrive with no industrial 
experience whatever and can do little 
better than find some low-paid employment 
for the unskilled in the manufacturing 
or mechanical industries. Some, perhaps 
those with peculiar gifts or previous train- 
ing, may succeed in making their way to 
more favored occupations, but at best the 
generality can only expect to increase their 


TA 


Tue Micrant AND Controt Groups BY Present INpusTRY 


Yet only 52.7 per cent of the employed in 
this group follow low-skilled occupations 
in the manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, in contrast to 69.8 per cent of the 
Hill-Billies, as shown in Table I. Again, 
only 35.8 per cent of the men workers 
among the city-dwellers earned less 
than $1000 annually, whereas the larger 
percentage of 45.3 per cent is found 
among all male Appalachian emigrants 
and 51.8 per cent among those who 
came to the city after 1925. Cincinnati 
women also had the advantage with only 
85 per cent earning under $1000 a year in- 
stead of the migrant women’s 92.1 per 


BLE I 


MIGRANT GROUP | 


Under 10 Years 


| zo Years and More 


PRESENT INDUSTRY 


All Years in City | | 


a i -_ | CONTROL GROUP 





Number | F 
All Industries $79 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 404 
Transportation and Communication 72 
Domestic Service 40 
Trade | 40 
Other Industries. . . 23* 


* Including, 1 in Agriculture, 16 in Public Service, 
t Including, 2 in Agriculture, 32 in Public Service, 


wages by improving their positions in the 
same industry. The Cincinnati control 
group was selected to be eminently com- 
parable with the migrant; they reside in 
the same working class districts as the 
Highlanders and to all appearances are 


fellow members of a single social class. 


age of heads of entirely migrant families is 33.8 years, 
in contrast to 30.6 years only for heads of mixed 
families formed in the city by young men and women 
coming alone from the Highlands as well as by chil- 
dren of Hill-Billies. Both of these are lower than the 
36 years median age of heads in the Cincinnati con- 
trol families. 


in City in City | 


l ¥ | 
er cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
} 


| <memee Tne Be 
100.0 | 261 100.0] 318 100..0| $73 100.0 
69.8 | 191 73.2} 213 | 67.0] 302 a7 
12.4 | 21 fF er SG Oe 4.0 
6.9 | 8 || 6.8) 2% | 51 | 8.9 
6.9 17 || [a3 1? 7.0] -as6. | 20:2 
col a} | of | at] za 


and 6 in Professions. 
and 7 in Professions. 


cent.'* Holding the lower paid jobs, 
however, means not greater security of 
tenure, but greater exposure to risk of un- 
employment; the Briers were laid off be- 
fore natives whether in temporary slack 
seasons or permanent dismissals. Of the 
employable migrants, 17.7 per cent were 
out of work and 73 per cent of these gave 
““lay-off’’ as the cause of termination, 
while only 11 per cent of the employables 


18 The 19.3 per cent of native women employed is 
higher than the 17.9 per cent among the mountain 
women, in all likelihood for the reason that the lat- 
ter traditionally marry at a younger age. 
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in the city group were idle, and “‘lay-off"’ 
accounted for only 64.6 per cent. ‘‘Lay- 
off’’ also explains the conspicuous differ- 
ence between the numbers in the two 
groups reporting time lost during recent 
months. The newcomers, in fact, must 
bear the brunt of discharges in the seasonal 
trades. 

Industrial contraction in particular 
forces the ‘‘foreigner’’ further down the 
economic ladder. At the extreme, a large 
number are driven off completely, while 
others lose any steps previously taken 
towards other occupations. Conse- 
quently, in 1935, with industrial recovery 


the former’s somewhat higher degree of 
skill albeit still in mechanical manufacture 
where he is found even more often than 
his rural companion,—a skill derived, in 
all probability, from some previous experi- 
ence in mining or other non-agricultural 
occupation. Out of the numbers of those 
in employment, 20.9 per cent of the mi- 
grants from the small towns and 22.8 per 
cent of those from rural areas reported en- 
tirely unskilled occupations, in contrast 
to only 8.4 per cent for the natives. In 
spite of slightly greater skill, however, 
the townsmen’s wages" are hardly higher 
than their rural neighbors’. 


TABLE II 


Tue MiGRANT AND Controt Groups sy Usuat INpustryY 





MIGRANT GROUP 
CONTROL GROUP 


USUAL INDUSTRY All Years in City Under 10 Years in City 

Number | Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 

All Industries... . . So aaa. ie Ee .o ee 100.0 305 100.0 647 100 .¢ 
Manufacturing and Mechanical...... 462 67.8 213 69.8 363 56.1 
Transportation and Communication...... gt 13.4 27 8.9 75 11.6 
Domestic Service... . 56 8.2 30 9.8 54 8.3 
ye Oe eae eae 41 6.0 16 124 19.2 
: rp 32. 4 7 

Cee FGGUBENIES. 6k css ioe 41° 4.6 19 , 31T 4.8 


* Including 11 in Agriculture, 5 in Extraction of Minerals, 10 in Public Service, and 5 in Professions. 
T Including 3 in Agriculture, 19 in Public Service, and 9 in Professions 


still incomplete, only 46.5 per cent were 
in industry at that time, compared with a 
usual 54.7 per cent; and the absolute 
number engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, although smaller 
than the usual absolute figure, neverthe- 
less formed a higher percentage of all 
““foreign’’ workers still left in employ- 
ment than is the normal proportion for 
these trades in better times (Tables I 
and II). 

It is clear, moreover, that the emigrant 
from the small Appalachian town finds 
himself in substantially the same position 
as one from remoter uplands. The sole 
difference of any significance appears in 


In the first place, then, there is little 
doubt that these Hill-Billies were at- 
tracted to the city by the hope of finding 
employment and not of securing the pro- 
tection of its social services. In the sec- 
ond place, their position in industry com- 
pares unfavorably on almost every score 
with their native neighbors; they, not 
others because of them, experience the 
greater degree of economic hardship. 
This relative insecurity is probably re- 
flected at least partially in the smaller 


4 Tt appears that the “‘town'’ woman tends to 
earn somewhat higher wages than her rural sister. 
The former enters industry, however, noticeably less 
often than the latter. 
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proportion of their number, whether rural dollars as a median monthly rental for 
or ‘‘town,'’ who reported either employee their usually wooden houses, in contrast 
benefits, insurance, out-door sports or club with the natives’ 19.3 dollars, the latter 
membership, as indicated in Table III. being less frequently built of wood. 
Yet mistaken attitudes on both these Typical dwellings of the city-born also 
issues are current, causing much hostility cannot only boast the larger number of 
towards the newcomer and rendering diffi- rooms, but when they take the form of 
cult his problems of readjustment. Simi- apartments, there are considerably fewer 
larly, there are largely groundless suspi- in the same building. The limitation of 
cions that the Brier breedsdiseasethrough space is the more serious because these 
lack of vigilance against city dirt and mountain families are in the main larger 
through the insanitary overcrowding of than the Cincinnati family.’® In the 
families. Expert opinion ontheonehand, matter of size, however, families with 
however, does not agree that they are migrants as both head and spouse were re- 
either dirtier or more frequent sources of markably different from other ‘‘foreign’ 


TABLE Iii 


Tue MicrRANt AND Controt Groups sy Emp.torez Benerits, INsuraANcE, TRADE Unions, Ciuss, AND Hossigs 


l 
MIGRANT GROUP 

a —— | CONTROL GRrouP 
10 Years and Over | 


in City | 


a eS ; 

All Years in City | Under - Years in 
| ity | 
eer: 
| 


| Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 


Number Per cent 


caning z 7 | 
Number | Per cent | 


| 


635 | 100 


| “ 
Total Persons | 1,246 | 100.0 | 611 | 100.0 | © | 1,214 | 100.0 
Without Employee Benefits | 1,170 93-9| 577 | 94-4 | §93 | 93-4 | 1,074 | 88.5 
Without Insurance. . | 296 23.0] 1§7 | 2§-7 119 | 20.3 | 177 | 14.6 
Without Trade Unions or Clubs | 1,096 | 88.0| 562 | 92.0] 534 84.1 947 | 78.0 
Trade Union Membership... | 62 | §.0 17 | 2.8 | oo) Se 57 4.7 
Club Membership | Mi Gol gs | 68 ; $3 G3-1 208-4. a7uz 
Without a Hobby |} 263] 21.1] 126 | 20.6} 137 | 21.6] 222] 18 3 
Out-door Sports as Hobby 19t | 15.3 | 92 15.0] 99 | 15.6 263 a4 4 


disease; and on the other hand, the facts families. Among the latter, no-children 
show no more extensive concentration of families amounted to 33.2 per cent, while 
families than among the Cincinnatians for the former this percentage was reduced 
and no undue concentration at that. Only to 20.8 per cent. Or again, 38.5 per cent 
5-4 per cent of the migrant and 5.5 per of the mixed migrant families containing 
cent of the control families reported more four or more persons stands in great con- 


than one family in a single dwelling unit. Ser Es ; 
ase : : 6 This disparity is still true despite every effort 
Other indications of inferior housing nt 
ae ; to select for comparison families as nearly as possible 
conditions are, however, not lacking. the same size, not shrinking from the use of Cincin- 


Of the families in the control group, nati families above the typical size for the whole 
neighborhood. This bias had to be admitted in order 


but a mere 8.4 per cent of the migrants to match immigrant families with Cincinnati families 
of as nearly as possible identical proportions, with 


were able toclaim ownership. Further- . ibe sag 

‘stakabl intent to minimize differences in housing accomoda- 
—— a WSS ee ably lower tion due solely to differences in the size of families. 
among the ‘“‘foreigners,’’ who paid 16.3 See footnote 6. 


29.5 per cent owned their own homes, 
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trast to the 54.2 per cent of those families 
where Highlander had married High- 
lander. In consonance with their smaller 
size, these mixed families occupy a smaller 
number of rooms. Moreover, the facts 
pointed to the probable presence among 
these latter of rather more friends or rela- 
tives outside the strict family circle. It 
can readily be seen that such hospitalities 
might be required more often where either 
the head or spouse had still a parent home 
on the plateaus. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the fact that the family constitution is 
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cessful readjustment? On the one hand, 
it is true that even if he had more money, 
the Brier might not change his present 
habits; the attitude of taking care for the 
future is entirely foreign to him. The 
Appalachian home provides no soil for 
nourishing habits of careful prevision. 
Actual money income is usually very small 
and is rapidly absorbed by current needs. 
Besides, much of the reckless and unreflec- 
tive pioneer spirit still prevails; periods of 
relative plenty only encourage propor- 
tionate excesses although lean times may 


TABLE IV 


FAMILIES IN THE MIGRANT AND CONTROL Groups BY COMPOSITION OF FAMILY AND Dwe.Lincs Occupigp 


FAMILIES IN MIGRANT GROUP 
FAMILIES IN 


All Families | Both Head and Either Head or CONTROL GROUP 
| Spouse Migrants Spouse a Migrant 
Number Per cent | Number | Per cene | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
Total Families.. meh 653 | 100.0| 264 | 100.0| 389 100.0 | 434 | 100.0 
Families of 3 Persons or Less... . 360 §5-1 | 121 45.8 | 239 61.5 | 227 §2.3 
Families of 4 Persons and More...... 293 44.9 | 143 54.2 | 1§0 38.5 | 2 47 
Families with no Persons besides Head, | 
Spouse and Children...... 578 88.5 | 240 90.9 | 338 86.9 | 408 94.0 
Families with no Children. . 184 28.2 55 20.8 | 129 33.2 99 22.8 
Families in Dwelling Unit with 1 or 2 
Rooms.... .s 173 26.5 65 24.6 108 27.8 60 13.8 
Families in Dwelling Unit with 3 Rooms...| 117 17.9 | 46 17.4 71 18.2 97 22.4 
Families in Dwelling Unit with 4 or More | 
IN Oise rai iran bctigies cus > Ois g thud ae 14.6 45 17.1 ) 12.9 | 136 31.3 
Families in Single-Family Dwelling . 119 | 18.2 47 17.8 72 18.5 | 164 37.8 
219 | 33.6 34.9 | 12 32.6 | 88 3 


Families in Multi-Family Dwelling. . 


quite markedly different, distinctions of 
housing conditions are no more than 
negligible. All compare most unfavor- 
ably with a Cincinnati group so poor that 
its median monthly rent is no higher than 
19.3 dollars (Table IV). 

Clearly, then, much hostility towards 
this “‘outsider’’ is engendered in the urban 
community—and the migrant’s difficulties 
in adjusting himself to his surroundings 
correspondingly increased—by the wide- 
spread acceptance of beliefs which are 
founded only on ignorance. But are there 
any more fundamental obstacles to suc- 


be just ahead. 


gz 


On the other hand, it may 


be that the intense loyalties to kinship 
engendered by plateau life must serve but 
to set barriers against forming new con- 
nections in the city and to segregate 
families bred in isolation. The immi- 
grant’s idea of a home, it may also be 
urged, is circumscribed by his mountain 
shack. It is evident that these considera- 
tions should carry weight since there 
must be many relics of the old mentality, 
and according to many responsible citizens 
of Cincinnati, definite evidences of this 
are by no means lacking. For example, a 
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dangerous aggressiveness, born of the 
need of self-defense in fastnesses where 
legality carries but little weight, occa- 
sions frequent disturbance of order in the 
city. 

Nevertheless, these Briers are evidently 
not incapable of adopting some of the 
more liberal ways of city life. Intelli- 
gence tests taken at the Cincinnati Employ- 
ment Centre by applicants for work dis- 
cover no general low ranking among them, 
while many stand significantly high. 

Moreover pastors acquainted with them 
speak convincingly of their native capact- 
them 


work seems 


Accordingly, there should be 


Social among 


ties 
profitable. 
no innate resistance to successful assimila- 
tion and, indeed, despite all, certain in- 
dications of adaptation are not lacking. 
Some readiness to adopt city standards can 
already be traced in the fact that, arriving 
in most cases with a habit of regular 
religious observance in evangelistic moun- 
tain churches, 9.5 per cent of those with 
less than 10 years in Cincinnati and t4 per 
cent longer residence reported no church 
whatever. The better estab- 
probably encouraged by 


afhliation 
lished, also, 
slightly higher wages, increasingly take 
out insurances and join clubs (Table III). 
Finally, where opportunity has offered, in 
the city, many a Highlander has shown 
himself capable of casting off thecloak of 
individualism to undertake codperation 
in trade union activities.'* May not his 
loyalties be harnessed increasingly to this 
and other causes, thus to recommend him 
to his neighbors instead of alienating him 
from them? 


16 The figures showed only 5.0 per cent of the mi- 
grants in unions (a mere 2.8 per cent of later arrivals 
and 4.7 per cent of natives) largely because they were 
predominantly in unorganized industries. Large 
numbers of men from the same mountain areas, how- 
ever, have found their way to the automobile industry 
in Ohio and Michigan and are among those being 


welded into the new unionism there. 
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Higher wages and better times would 
naturally go far towards ironing out many 
of the present differences between the new- 
comer and his neighbor, and encouraging 
a more welcoming attitude in the com- 
munity. The roots of many of the present 
difficulties, however, unquestionably go 
too deep at the moment to be treated by 
The Hill- 


“foreigner”’ 


mere financial readjustments. 
Billy is looked upon as a 

with his accent,—al- 
though in fact from the oldest white stock 
as part of a different 


distinguishable 


in the United States 
culture, as an illiterate; and it has to be 
acknowledged that there is only too much 
foundation for these attitudes. At pres- 
ent his education, or rather lack of it, is 
greatly at fault. On almost every score, 
the migrants compared unfavorably in 
education with their neighbors in the Cin- 
cinnati group. Of the former, 77.0 per 
cent had gone no further than an elemen- 
tary school; of the latter, only 59.7 per 
cent. In addition, a considerably higher 
proportion stop at the lower grades, hence 
their median age of leaving is more than a 
younger than it is for the urban 
In many districts also finances are 


year 
group. 
regularly so limited that the school year 
has to be drastically curtailed; five years 
in the mountains may signify no more 
school days than three or four in the city. 
Moreover, the generality of highland 
schools have both insufficient equipment 
and poorly-trained staffs. 

The urban adjustment of migrants from 
the Southern Appalachians, then, meets 
obstacles raised by misapprehensions in 
the minds of Cincinnati residents, in addi- 
tion to those springing from habits of life 
belonging to isolated Highlands. Never- 
theless, migrants have shown themselves 
capable and not unwilling to adopt city 
standards. Time, therefore, and the edu- 
cational facilities of a city should tend 


to smooth out early difficulties. 
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A SOTLE STL E STL ESSIED 


THE PRESENT STATUS AND TRENDS OF THE NEGRO 
FAMILY* 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


Fisk University 


HE Negro family is important for tives and limited personal freedom im- 

students of sociology, not only be- posed by the nature of the institution. 

cause it represents, in many respects, Except in the case of the free Negro 
a widely variant element in the general families, who were themselves under con- 
American society, but because it offers an siderable social and economic handicap, 
opportunity, made possible by the acci- the Negro family began only about 
dent of history, to study the rise of the seventy years ago. It was inevitable that 
family as an institution and the process the patterns of Negro family life, once 
of acculturation crowded into the brief pe- they were released from the limitations of 
riod of two generations. It is important slavery, would conform to the pattern in 
to note, in order to make the situation the dominant culture and should get their 
intelligible, that the cultural influences inspiration from the same source. It was 
dominant in Negro life are less African inevitable, likewise, that there should be 
than European. These influences are not considerable social and human waste in 
at all African, and only toa limited extent the process. Nevertheless, it appears that 
European or American, because of a very this disorganization is merely incident to 
effectual isolation of this group from the transition and growth, rather than a 
main currents of American life. The symptom of stagnation and decadence. 
Negroes were never regarded as more than The changing status of the Negro family 
a labor adjunct to the population and is a measure of the acculturation of this 
civilization of the New World, and of this group and, under the circumstances of 
fact there is evidence in abundance. Being modern American life with its technologi- 
also human, however, a society of a sort cal competence modifying all fixed habits 
was essential to survival. The pattern of and confusing values, a rapid accommoda- 
the social life of the group, historically, tion to prevailing conditions of life is not 
was set in slavery, and represents, in many only possible but completely essential to 
essential aspects, practical adjustments for the survival of the Negro group. 
survival, under the strict economic impera- In the case of the Negro family, change 
of status has been, basically, a matter of 
acculturation. This process has been both 
stimulated and aided by a rapid succession 


* Presented at the meeting of the Southern Soci- 
ological Society in Birmingham, Alabama, April 2, 
1937- 
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of cultural crises. The statistical indices 
to present status and trends take on 


greater significance when interpreted upon 
such an hypothesis. It is possible to note 
a series of crises involving and inducing 
the organization of the Negro family over 
the past two generations. 

There is, for example, the sudden change 
from a simple rural life pattern, domi- 
nated by its personal relations to the com- 
plex life of the city, characterized by im- 
personal relationships. The change from 
a matriarchal family pattern to a patriar- 
chal pattern constitutes another crisis in- 
volving profound familial reorganization. 
There is the shock of a change froma milieu 
in which group social life was conditioned 
by the necessity for subordination to per- 
sonal authorities to a social life regi- 
mented by law. Important, also, has 
been the change from a caste to a Class 
organization of society. The shift from 
a rural to an urban economy involved a 
change from a dependent economy main- 
tained on a basis of personal relations to an 
industrial and commercial economy based 
upon wage labor, bringing with it a new 
type of economic insecurity. No less im- 
portant was the change from a non-liter- 
ate to a literate And, finally, 
there has been a change from a personal 
and familial system of control to direct 


world. 


institutional control. 


CHANGE FROM RURAL TO URBAN 


PATTERN OF LIFE 


In a broad sense, it is possible to trace 
the course of Negro family change Aori- 
xontally, by the successive cultural stages 
from isolated rural plantation areas to 
urban centers, and vertically, within the 
same area, or outside it, from one plane 
of culture upward to the next. [This in- 
volves change of habits, standards, mean- 
ings, as well as the economic basej In 
both instances there is a cultural break 
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with the past, and in both instances the 
change, where rapid, is accompanied by 
profound disturbances. 

The Negro population, largely as a re- 
sult of its historical connection with com- 
mercial agriculture, has been a rural popu- 
lation, and Negro family patterns have 
been profoundly shaped by the extreme 
cultural isolation incident to this rural 
setting, and by their unique social status 
in these rural communities. The social 
life of this group has been conditioned by 
the economic structure to which they 
have had a vital but restricted relation- 
ship. 

At the close of the Civil War over 80 per 
cent of the Negro families were peasant 
farmers, bound to the plantation in a 
unique system of tenancy which was essen- 
tially a transition device between legal 
slavery and free agricultural labor. They 
owned no land, they had no skill beyond 
the simple habits required to produce 
cotton, they were illiterate, completely 
dependent economically and psychologi- 
cally upon the will of the landowner. 
Values and standards with respect to such 
of the common institutions of their social 
life as marriage, divorce, courtship, prop- 
erty, were influenced by the limited range 
of their participation in the life of the 
community, generally, by measures essen- 
tial to some sort of internal cohesion for 
the group, and externally by the rigid 
imperatives of the system under which 
they lived. To the extent that this 
economic structure still holds them unaf- 
fected by influences from the outside, their 
social life remains the same as it was 
seventy years ago. This is, incidentally, 
the current problem of cotton tenancy to 
which the attention of the Government 
has been recently addressed. 

There have always been smaller rural 
Negro groups living in areas of greater 
crop diversification outside the cotton 
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complex, though frequently on poorer 
soil. And there have always been some 
urban Negro families, composed of domes- 
tics out of the household slave tradition; 
of free Negroes who, like all other mar- 
ginal men, could best survive in cities; of 
artisans, out of the leased slave artisan 
tradition; and of unskilled migrants from 
rural sections. The difference between 
the plantation Negro families and the 
town families is fairly clear. The latter 
were the first to enter the schools, to mi- 
grate from southern to northern cities, to 
establish family traditions, to break the 
caste patterns as they began to extend the 
range of their occupations into the pro- 
fessions, to become race conscious. 

The significance of the changing pat- 
terns of the Negro family may be said to 
be marked statistically in the rates of 
urbanization. As late as 1890 the Negro 
population was 80 per cent rural; by 1920 
the percentage had dropped to 66.0, and 
by 1930 to 56.3. At the present rate of 
urbanization this population will be more 
urban than rural in 1940. \ The urbaniza- 
tion rate of Negroes at present exceeds 
that of the white population. 

Dr. Howard W. Odum, in his Southern 
Regions, shrewdly observes that ‘‘the 
changing landscape of the nation with ref- 
ference to its Negro population represents 
an extraordinary spectacle of cultural 
evolution.”"' In all of the southern 
states there is evidence of the disintegra- 
tion of these culturally stagnant black belt 
communities, a spreading of the Negro 
population into southern towns and cities 
and, by long migration, to northern indus- 
trial centers. In 1880 there were 300 
counties in which over half of the popula- 
tion was Negro; in 1930 there were 187, 
a drop by nearly half. At the same time, 


1 Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United 
States, The University of North Carolina Press, 1936, 


p. 89. 


the little islands in northern states bulged 
suddenly at an enormous rate, notably 
after the economic disturbance induced by 
the World War. From 1910 to 1920 the 
Negro population of Ohio increased 67.1 
per cent, New York 49.9 per cent, Illinois 
67.1 per cent, and Michigan 251.0 per 
cent. Over the forty year period 1890 to 
1930 the rural Negro population increased 
only 11.5 per cent, while the urban popu- 
lation increased 250.7 per cent. What 
seems most important in this change is 
not so much the population increase, but 
the profound cultural shocks involved in 
this drastic change of ways of life. It is 
here that we observe the evidence of social 
disorganization of family life incident to 
the rapid change. Beneath it all, how- 
ever, are further evidences of the increas- 
ingly rapid organization of these families 
in the new surroundings. 

It is perhaps not necessary to note that 
there may be found many stages of family 
organization and reorganization in process 
within the same communities. In rural 
areas, for example, there is a notable dis- 
tinction between those families who are 
tenants and those who become owners. 
Change of economic condition carries with 
it of necessity change of certain patterns 
of family structure; increased economic 
independence brings families closer to the 
formal institutional devices for regulat- 
ing the life of the community. Owner- 
ship of property involves contact with the 
machinery of credit, taxation, and inher- 
itance. These in turn increase the neces- 
sity for literacy and ability to figure, 
thus giving increased value to the common 
school. The school in turn introduces 
values and standards which can be better 
understood by these emancipated families 
because they have more meaning for them. 
Literacy extends the range of acquaintance 
with the world outside, and may induce 
migration. 
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Even while living in comparative geo- 
graphic isolation it is possible, and it does 
occasionally occur, that the economically 
emancipated families may feel a closer 
sense of identification with similarly 
emancipated families in other areas than 
with their own local racial group. Be- 
cause it is so extremely difficult to break 
the bands of dependence upon the local 
systems, the most ready escape is the phys- 
ical one of migration. This involves but 
little fundamental change of social and 
personal habits and, as a result, adjust- 
ment problems become conspicuous in 


the new environment and continue as 


long as assimilation is resisted. Social 
statistics provide a fair index to this dis- 
organization. Assimilation proceeds rap- 
idly when small numbers are introduced to 
new areas. When communities migrate 
and settle in the ghettos of large cities, 
they carry their institutions with them 
and these reinforce the strength of old 
traits. Assimilation proceeds slowly 
under such conditions. 

If an attempt were made, in a highly 
speculative mood, to mark the present 
status of the American Negro family on 
the basis indicated above, it would be 
about as follows: There are about 2,803- 
756 Negro families in the United States, 
and of these 2,193,357 are in the South. 
The number of rural families outside the 
South is negligible (14,000 in the North 


and the rural 


1,500 in the West). In 
South there are 962,401 Negro farm fami- 
lies, with 80 per cent of these tenants, and 
445,767 Negro families (classified as rural] 
non-farm) living in small towns for the 
most part outside the one-crop commercial! 
agriculture area. In this latter area, 32.3 
per cent are owners as compared with 19.0 
per cent in the former. Added to this 
are 775,189 families living in urban areas 
in the South, and 576,328 families living 
in the North, almost wholly in urban 
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areas. The present trend in Negro family 
organization is suggested by these general 
figures, which may be contrasted with a 
period of sixty years ago when 80 per cent 
of the Negro families were in the first 
group. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CULTURAL AREAS 


For convenience of brief discussion, the 
cultural areas, which determine broadly 
the patterns of Negro family life, may be 


described as follows: 


a. Plantation areas characterized by a single com- 
merical crop, most commonly cotton; low division of 
labor and narrow occupational range; high tenancy 
rates; family labor units; high proportions of Negroes 
in the population; low money currency; effectual 
geographic and cultural isolation; and a well defined 
caste structure. 

b. Rural areas characterized by diversified agricul- 
ture or mixed agriculture and small industry, occupa- 
tional differentiation; increased communication; in- 
creased currency or money and trade; greater mobility; 
and higher property ownership rates. 

c. Small town areas characterized by increased 
occupational range and diversification; trade; wider 
sex differentiation in occupations; increased paternal 
family control; wage labor on a personal basis; in- 
creased communication and mobility; increased insti- 
tutional facilities; formal contact with governmental 
institutions; and differentiation of social classes 
within the Negro group. 

d. Urban centers characterized by widest occupa- 
tional range; elaborate technological division of 
labor; wage labor and labor consciousness; impersonal 
control over labor by industry, without personal 
responsibility; substitution of law and ordinance for 
custom; governmental regulation of aspects of social 
behavior in the interest of the whole; and class strati- 
fication; formal and impersonal provisions for family 


relief and rehabilitation. 


It is, manifestly, impossible to deal with 
social characteristics in more than a gen- 
eral manner in this paper. It may be sug- 
gested that changes of values and stand- 
ards affect practically all phases of family 
life, from labor to politics, from love mak- 
ing to religious expression. Similarly, 
and perhaps as a corollary of the variant 
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economic bases and degrees of self-sufli- 
ciency, the common social institutions not 
only differ in character, but in their limi- 
tations help to keep these societies static. 


THE PLANTATION SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Since the historical matrix of the 
southern Negro family is the plantation 
family, it may serve a good purpose to 
note certain traits almost invariably asso- 
ciated with the Negro family life in the 
areas dominated by this institution. The 
plantation system is so organized as to 
control practically the entire life of the 
families living within it. Work stresses 
are seasonal and dependent for successful 
issue upon a variety of factors,—flood, 
drought, pests, market prices. Essentially, 
the great bulk of workers must be tenants, 
and if the system is to continue with labor 
as the chief source of power and skill, they 
must remain tenants. They live by credit 
advances, and with the extravagantly 
costly credit advances few of them end the 
year with enough of a cash surplus to 
begin the next year. 

Since they have no stake in the land, they 
have no voice in determining what or how 
much they shall plant, when or where the 
crop will be sold. Since they keep no 
books and have no interests beyond the 
daily routine, they have no need of educa- 
tion. The schools are a perfunctory rite, 
and the education of the children is a 
stark example of rote. Having no rela- 
tion to life or its needs, education has no 
meaning beyond the luxury of form. 
Since food crops are taboo on rich cotton 
land, gardens are meager, cows are scarce. 
Cotton farming is a commercial enterprise 
engaged in production of a single com- 
modity which must pay for all the other 
services its producers require. So, on 
possible earnings on shares of $100.00 to 
$200.00 a year a Cotton tenant must feed, 


clothe, and provide all necessities of life 
for a family. Actually, only a few make 
any money at all. Most ‘‘break even,”’ 
and, as recent studies show, a third or 
more of the families go into debt. As one 
result of low earnings the diet is meager 
and unvarying, and habit helps to keep it 
so year after year, despite conspicuous 
malnutrition, which is not understood, 
and despite the frequent fall of death, 
which is simply met fatalistically. 

Social and spiritual satisfactions are keyed 
to this physical level, and are as inade- 
quate. This dependent status permits the 
landlord to determine for the tenant family 
his politics, the education of the children, 
and in a large sense the habits of the family. 
Dependence, from which the cotton tenant 
apparently cannot escape, has in the end 
bred a state of fear which makes being in 
debt a major mode of security. 

The schools offer no avenue through 
which these families may escape in a second 
generation. They are not directed by the 
parents, but are either owned outright or 
controlled by the owners, whose dominant 
interest is preservation of the economic 
system. They erect the school buildings, 
such as they are, hire the teachers, fix the 
length of the school term, and finally tell 
the tenant when his children may be 
spared from the cotton crop to attend its 
sessions. The school fits into rather than 
disturbs the system, and children mature 
with their hands curved to the plow, and 
their backs bent to the sack. 

The internal life of the family reflects 
this system. The family is an economic 
unit and takes on the pattern of a matri- 
archal family. The rdle of the mother is 
a dominant one, marked by a considerable 
measure of economic and sexual independ- 
ence. This latter is less often a matter of 
adventuring than of insuring strong chil- 
dren for the future support of a family 
group which requires their labor to survive. 
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Family separation is frequent because 
balance is difficult to achieve. Divorce is 
rare because it is costly, and unnecessary 
as long as it is mutually agreeable and no 
new problem of the care of children is in- 
troduced. Re-marriage occurs without di- 
vorce because mutual agreement rules out 
the necessity for legal sanction. Children 
are adopted readily, and there is no stigma 
on adopted or illegitimate children to set 
up artificial differences between children 
in a family group. 

There are few family traditions, and 
separation of members as a result of migra- 
tion or prolonged absence in pursuit of an 
education may effect a complete cultural 
break. The rate of home and farm owner- 
ship is low, as is the standard of living. 
Mortality rates, particularly among chil- 
dren, are excessively high because health 
hazards are great and folk medical prac- 
tices based in part on magic and in part on 
empirical sagacity in the use of simple 
herbs. Examples of this may be found in 
any of the black belt cotton counties. 
And while it must be repeated here that 
there will be found other planes of culture 
in the same area, and degrees of conform- 
ity to external patterns, these traits hold 
together with sufficient strength and per- 
sistence to constitute a way of life. More- 
over, they take their morality not from 
the standards of the external society or 
from some philsophical abstraction, but 
from the simple pragmatic observation of 
what seems best for that society. Around 
this such codes as exist are built. 


RURAL NEGRO FAMILIES OUTSIDE THE 


PLANTATION AREAS 


The rural areas outside the plantation 
system reflect significant internal differ- 
ences in Negro family organization. Negro 
farm ownership is dependent upon ability 
to buy plantation land, held because fer- 
tile, and upon traditional race relations. 


One result of this is that where Negroes are 
able to buy land it is likely to be less de- 
sirable, even though they pay more for it 
than other buyers. Thus, the percentage 
of Negro farmers who own the land they 
till ranges from 61.6 in Virginia to 12.4 
in Mississippi. The two well defined 
Negro ownership areas, according to 
Vance,” are the Atlantic Coastal Plain and 
the Interior Coastal Plain. The first of 
these is the decadent plantation area, and 
the second, for the most part, cheap unde- 
veloped land. 

There are available the results of a num- 
ber of studies of areas of mixed farming 
which point to pronounced social and cul- 
tural differences whenrelated tothe single 
crop areas.* We may select, as an example 
of this type of area, Williamson County in 
Tennessee. Negroes were 23.1 per cent of 
the population in 1930, and 50.0 per cent of 
the farmers were owners. Ownership 
tends to be concentrated in communities 
within the county with high proportions 
of Negro population. It is a mixed farm- 
ing area and the chief crops are cereals 
and, more recently, tobacco. The food 
supply is ample even though there is little 
money. Families raise their hogs and 
corn to fatten them on. Chickens are 
raised for eggs and meat, and many of the 
families can foods for the winter. Study 
of the Negro population of the areas 
showed, in contrast to the plantation 
areas, a wider range in the size of dwellings, 
larger proportions of the families with 
such facilities as sanitary pits, gasoline and 
kerosene lights, and stoves instead of 
open fireplaces. Five per cent of these 
landowners had farms of 100 or more 


* Rupert B. Vance, The Negro Agricultural Worker 
Under the Federal Rehabilitation Program, Prepared for 
the Committee on Negroes and Economic Reconstruc- 
tion, 1934. 

* Unpublished studies of the Negro population in 
the Tennessee Valley Area, Department of Social 
Science, Fisk University, 1934. 
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acres. Of the families studied, over 88 per 
cent of the owners had lived in their 
homes over five years, and over 4o per 
cent had lived in their homes more than 
20 years. The owner families possess the 
rudiments of a family tradition, as the 
following testimony of an old home owner 
clearly shows. 


I didn’t inherit a thing but a pick and a shovel, 
and I got rid of that as soon asI could. Right after 
the War my mother bought a portion of this land 
from the white folks, or thought she did. Colored 
folks didn't know anything about deeds in them 
days, and when my mother died, the old white man 
who was my father told us we had to start paying 
rent. He didn't intend for us to have nothing, if 
he had he would have give us something; but after 
she died that set us right out-doors. After that I 
got married and started buying this place where I'm 
living, when I was making $3.00 a month. Ibuilt 
a little log house here and my brother, Ab, bought 
that place where he is. When he built his house 
people used to walk fifteen miles to look at a house 
a colored man owned. It wasn't nothing buta little 
box house, but it was a colored man’s. 


SMALL TOWN NEGRO FAMILIES 


Negro families in the small towns, as 
suggested, begin to show definitely the 
transition from rural to city ways, from 
caste to class divisions, from low money 
economy to wage labor and direct trade, 
from control of custom to control by im- 
personal regulation. From a variety of 
possible patterns we select as examples a 
group of small market and industrial 
towns which have received large Negro 
population accretions from rural areas. 
Selecting the occupational field in which 
there is the largest group of Negro work- 
ers, the composite picture of the families 
of this group is as follows: The median 
Negro worker's family has 3.1 members 
and lives in a three-room house, for which 
it pays $9.75 a month rent. The total 
weekly family earnings are $11.93 and the 
family is behind in rent, and those in ar- 
rears owe for an average of 13.2 weeks. 


Three out of 4 of the dwellings need re- 
pairs. One in every 4 families has an 
inside toilet, one in 4 has a radio, one in 
9 has a bath, one in 31 has a telephone, 
one in 17 has an automobile, and one in 
16 owns its home. One in 3.5 families 
has had a birth since 1930, one in 3 has had 
a serious illness over the past year, and 
one in 4 has had a death during the past 
five years. 


THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT AND _ FAMILY 
PATTERNS 


The Negro urban family springs from 
several types of background. There are 
(1) the families of free Negro origin— 
families with a history and that have in 
large part achieved stability. They have 
traditions, usually are property owners 
and, as a matter of family pride, send their 
children to college. There are (2) the 
old residents not of free Negro origin, 
whose patterns of family life conform 
closely to the norm for the American 
family. Codes and standards of respect- 
ability may appear to stress small concerns, 
but they are nevertheless rigid, and are 
limited obviously by the circumstances of 
their relationship to the local society 
generally. There are (3) the families of 
rural background with varying years of 
residence in the city. Length of residence 
often is an index to adjustment. This 
group is a very large one, suggesting the 
extent to which social fermentation, ever 
active in the city, has gone. 

In a southern city like Nashville, 
Tennessee, for example, where special 
studies have noted the fact of origin, only 
34 per cent of the Negro population was 
born in that city. In Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, 46 per cent were born in that city. 
In Durham, North Carolina, 66 per cent 
of the Negroes of a selected group of 
workers were definitely born in rural 
areas of the State of North Carolina. 
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By way of picturing the patterns of 
Negro family life in southern cities, we 
may draw upon the data of a recent study 
of 1,000 Negro families in Nashville, 
carefully distributed to provide a sound 
sample. In the sample of 1,000 families, 
distributed over the city, three-fourths 
lived in single family dwellings. Seventy 
per cent of the families renting paid less 
than $15.00 per month for rent. The 
average sized home was of three rooms; 
the average sized family three persons. 
Most of the families of more than five 
persons lived in homes with less than five 
rooms. The conveniences of these rooms 
were inferior as judged by several indices. 
Only 16.9 per cent have running water 
indoors; 61 per cent of the homes were 
without bathrooms or bath tubs. Fifty- 
one and three-fourths per cent of the homes 
had outside toilets with sewer connec- 
tions. Thirty per cent had water flush 
toilets located inside the house, and 17.4 
per cent of the families continue to use 
the unimproved privy. Much of this 
was, of course, due to municipal neglect 
of the segregated areas of Negro residence. 

There are measurable social factors in 
the situation pointing to current problems 
of adjustment. The Negro mortality rate 
for communicable and other diseases was 
from two to five times greater than the 
rate for whites, and the rate for whites 
considerably above the average for the 
The delinquency rate was high 
In the 


country. 
and increasing among Negroes. 
areas of lowest income groups social dis- 
organization, vice, and crime were con- 
centrated. Poor housing was associated 
with poverty and crime centers were in 
the poverty areas. In these areas the 
rates for separation, desertions and illegiti- 
macy were highest. 

Two contrasting communities in the 
same city reflect differences in family life. 
A community characterized by neat, 
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comfortable homes and a stable family 
life is one in the northern section of the 
city. Most of the homes were com- 
paratively new and contained four and 
five rooms. Of these homes, 69.4 per 
cent were owned by the occupants. 
Eighty-three and eight-tenths per cent 
had electric lights; 96.7 per cent had 
water, either in the house or in the yard; 
24 per cent of the families had telephones. 
The absence of proper means of sewage 
disposal in the area was not strictly a 
responsibility of the families. The homes 
were attractive and well kept. Broken 
families were rare, and the delinquency 
rate was low. There was little truancy, 
and health standards were fairly high. 
The other area is one described as 
Malloy’s Alley—a typical slum area. 
Stagnant pools of water in unpaved 
streets, the disordered array of garbage, 
ashes and trash gave the familiar aspect 
of a neglected area. It was not only old 
and disintegrated, physically, it was a 
disorganized community, which has kept 
alive its reputation for disorder and dis- 
organization as families passed through 
it. One hundred and eight persons lived 
About a third of them had 
No home 
The rentals 


in the alley. 
lived there less than one year. 
was owned by its occupant. 
ranged between $6.00 and $9.00 a month 
for two or three rooms. Vice and crime 
were a part of the life. The police made 
frequent visits to the alley. The ideals 
and standards of the people were as con- 
fused and disorganized and as murky as 
the buildings in which they lived. There 
was no stability, and there was a continual 
migration in and out of the community. 
As a floating population with low in- 
comes, they had no status to maintain. 
In the ugly, dirty homes of two and three 
rooms there was little privacy, and few 
controls of behavior appear to have been 
established. The children early became 
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wise in the ways of “‘getting by.’’ The 
traits of the adults were reflected in the 
truancy, delinquency, and petty thievery 
records. Temporary family groups, united 
without legal sanction, were frequent. 
They were arrangements for convenience 
and of brief duration. Here, obviously, 
is an example of the waste of the process 
of acculturation. The failure to reor- 
ganize life patterns around any ideal or 
standard of decency and order within the 
city structure is conspicuous. To such 
areas also come those who fail to make 
the grade in other levels of Negro social 
life. 


THE “‘UPPER’’ CLASS FAMILIES 


By this term is meant those who are 
not only culturally assimilated to the 
extent of sharing the same standards and 
values of the general society, but who are 
on an advanced level of the general culture. 
The growth of this group can most 
conveniently and accurately be charted 
by following the numbers of college 
graduates and professionals. The highest 
educational experience is not only an 
assumed part of the life of this “‘upper’’ 
class group, but contributes significantly 
to the process of acculturation itself. 
This group is predominantly urban, 70 
per cent are in the South, and the rate of 
increase is increasing. Since 1914 there 
have been as many college graduates as 
there had been over the too years pre- 
ceding. The increase in annual numbers 
of graduates between 1914 and 1936 is 
1083 per cent. The present Negro popu- 
lation, in which this factor figures on the 
basis of assumed families of these gradu- 
ates, is in excess of 125,000. There are 
also some 40,000 now in college, repre- 
senting other families. There are 134 of 
the college graduates per 10,000 popula- 
tion in the District of Columbia, 48 in 
West Virginia, 22 in Tennessee, 10.5 in 


Georgia, 6 in Alabama, and 2.7 in 
Mississippi. 

The families of this class are smaller 
than the average for the Negro family 
generally; they marry at a later age. 
Among the women 20-24 years of age, for 
example, twice as many college women 
are single. The separation rate is lower 
and the divorce rate is higher than for 
the Negro population generally. The 
level of income is higher, averaging $1880 
for all males. This number, however, 
includes a large number of small salaried 
school teachers. The median for all 
graduates out of college 18 to 20 years is 
$2488. Fifty-three per cent are property 
owners,with median holdings of $5,423.00 
Eighty per cent of those out of college as 
long as forty years own property. Six 
per cent of the graduates earn over $5,000 
annually, and a few of this higher income 
group earn over $10,000 annually.‘ Fif- 
teen per cent of the group have property 
holdings valued at more than $10,000, 
but their total holdings are 60 per cent of 
all property owned by these graduates. 

When family incomes of this group are 
adjusted to living scales ranging from 
bare subsistence to minimum comfort, to 
comfort, to moderately well-to-do, to 
well-to-do, to liberal, it appears that 
eighty per cent of the families are above 
the minimum for health and decency, and 
about half at the comfort and well-to-do 
level. And this despite the heavy drag 
of teachers’ salaries in the South as related 
to exacting standards of adequacy. 

Significantly, the development of the 
class of which this group is an example, 
presents a situation in which there is 
perhaps closer identity with similar occu- 
pational and cultural interests in the 
general population than with Negroes 


‘Charles S. Johnson, The Negro College Graduate, 
to be published by The University of North Carolina 
Press in the Spring of 1937. 
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whose interests and daily routine are set 
on a lower plane. However, it is within 
this “‘upper’’ class that there may be 
found more race consciousness. They 
become a minority group instead of a 
caste, and their skills and other profes- 
sional advantages—as, for example, in 
the case of teachers, doctors, social work- 
ers, lawyers—most often are turned to 
the welfare interest of other Negro fami- 


lies. 


CHARACTER OF THE CULTURAL CRISES 
AFFECTING NEGRO FAMILIES 


Attention has been given to the change 
in proportions of various classes of the 
Negro population, and the progressive 
segmentation of cultural lines, with its 
implications for the Negro family. This 
is largely a matter of migration and educa- 
tion. It is necessary to say something 
of the character of the cultural shocks 
involved in this cultural expansion. Con- 
venient indices to the violence of the 
adjustment process are to be found in the 
figures for mortality, illegitimacy, crime, 
delinquency and family disorganization. 
Let us take, for one example, the problem 
of an excessive mortality from tubercu- 
losis. The high incidence of tuberculosis 
is not due merely to a false conception of 
disease in the absence of scientific knowl- 
edge; its malignancy can be abetted by 
poverty in the cities. Reduction in the 
incidence of specific diseases, however, is 
most likely to follow where there is 
understanding of the basis of disease and 
the principles of prevention. In a rigidly 
controlled society such as that represented 
by the Negro group under slavery, certain 
strict prohibitions and specific commands 
might be counted upon to regulate health 
blindly, as in the case of children. In a 
free society these external controls are 
absent and new controls depend upon 
sound folk knowledge. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Crime may be viewed as cultural 
phenomena. When the controls of the 
family break down in a new environment, 
before the newer impersonal social controls 
become meaningful; when impersonal law 
supplants customary relations; when per- 
sonal relations no longer may prevent or 
mollify conflict situations; when the old 
common law has no restraining influence 
in new situations; when in-group senti- 
ments of disapproval are inadequate to 
restrain violations of certain codes of the 
group, personal satisfaction may be sought; 
and this iscrime. The excessive homicide 
rate for Negroes might profitably be 
studied from this point of view. 

The so-called “‘broken’’ home is impor- 
tant, not only in the juvenile delinquency 
figures, but in personality formation. 
Census figures show a considerably large 
proportion of Negro families with female 
heads; this in turn reflects a high desertion 
and separation rate, which gradually 
adjusts itself with increased sensitiveness 
to new imperatives. 

Just as new thousands were finding 
adjustment in industrial centers the depres- 
sion brought a most violent crisis. The 
collapse of industry left great hordes of 
Negro families stranded. These families 
were obliged to receive aid from the 
Government. This emergency appears, 
however, to have held families together 
rather than to have forced them apart. 


ILLEGITIMACY 


Despite the state of statistics on illegiti- 
macy, there are enough available to indi- 
cate significant underlying trends. Rates 
have been high in both rural and urban 
areas, but with an important difference. 
In the rural areas described, the bearing 
of children without specific legal and 
religious sanctions had less disorganizing 
effect on the social life of the group than 
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it has in the areas in which property 
rights, inheritance, the economic insecur- 
ity of women, the extended non-productive 
years of children, compulsory education, 
and similar institutions are important 
factors in family life. It would be ex- 
pected that old values would continue to 
assert themselves in a new setting until 
new meanings took their place. And so 
the figures suggest. From 1917 to 1928, 
over a period of vast migration cityward, 
Negro illegitimacy rates increased, but 
not, however, as rapidly as the population 
increased. Moreover, the cities with a 
longer history of large Negro populations 
have shown a slow but steady decline in 
the rates. 


CHANGING FERTILITY RATES 


The fertility rate of Negro families 
declines as the plane of living increases, 
as there is progression from the rural 
areas to urban areas. The median size 
of the Negro family in rural areas is 4.05, 
in rural non-farm areas 2.96, in southern 
cities (South Atlantic States) 2.83, in 
northern cities (Middle Atlantic States) 
2.76. E. Franklin Frazier examined fer- 
tility rates of black and mulatto families 
in 1910 and 1920, the last period for which 
the color classification is available. He 
found on the average one-half child more 
in the mulatto than in the black families,® 
and that this is due primarily to the fact 
that more children in the mulatto families 
survive. This finding correlated with 
other cultural factors: mulatto families 
had fewer illiterates, a larger proportion 
of property owners, pointing to greater 
family stability. This has significance 

SE. Franklin Frazier, ‘‘Children of Black and 


Mulatto Families,’’ The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 1, July 1933. 
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for the thesis of this paper regarding the 
acculturation of the Negro family. The 
mulatto families are primarily urban 
types with a longer history of residence 
in the city. Coming out of the house- 
holds, as contrasted with the fields, they 
have, historically, a longer period of 
contact with the standards and values of 
American society. They were the first 
to share the advantages of education. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper attempts to provide a basis 
for interpreting changes noted statistically 
in the Negro family. It is suggested that 
directions of change are both horizontal 
and vertical, the first being marked by 
migration and the second by education; 
that the process is essentially one of 
breaking down the cultural isolation 
which characterized the largest group at 
an early point of the history of the Negro 
family, and broadening of the range of 
communication; that the migratory move- 
ment has been progressively from the 
points of greatest isolation, in the planta- 
tion areas, to the point of greatest freedom 
of communication, in the cities; that an 
effect has been a gradual breaking down 
of the caste system which was a heritage 
of slavery, and the creation first of eco- 
nomic classes and later of a minority 
group; that the change has been accompa- 
nied by successive cultural crises, involv- 
ing much waste, because of the rapidity 
of the process; that these crises have 
involved reorganization of behavior; that 
the rate of changes has been accelerated 
by a great number of factors; and that the 
rate of organization and reorganization 
of these families is a measure actually of 
the cultural assimilation of the Negro 
population. 
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THE REMOVAL OF FAMILIES FROM TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY RESERVOIR AREAS* 


M. HARRY SATTERFIELD 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


HIS paper is not devoted to a dis- 

cussion of the living standards of 

families in the Tennessee Valley, 
nor does it describe research techniques 
used by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in making family studies. Rather it is an 
attempt to discuss one of the most im- 
portant sociological problems encountered 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority: the 
removal of families from reservoir areas. 

The execution of the program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to improve 
navigation and control flood waters neces- 
sitates the purchase of land privately 
owned and occupied and the consequent 
removal of families to homes outside the 
purchase area. Rather than turning these 
families adrift and forcing them to seek 
their own new locations, a concerted 
effort is made to accomplish their removal] 
and resettlement with as little injury to 
their economic status and social environ- 
ment as possible. 

The agricultural extension divisions of 
the universities in the various Valley 
states, with a trained farm agent in each 
county, have assumed the chief respon- 
sibility for aiding displaced reservoir 
families. The extension divisions, in 
coéperation with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, have established relocation 
services to assist the families who are 
forced to move to find new homes com- 
parable to the ones they had prior to 
removal. Although this service is not 
empowered to render financial assistance, 
it locates farms for sale, appraises the 
value of such tracts, and advises with 


* Presented at the meeting of the Southern Soci- 
ological Society in Birmingham, Alabama, April 2, 


1937: 


displaced families as to the type of farms 
best suited to their needs. Furthermore, 
its services are available to families whose 
relocation is made difficult because of 
health, mental or physical disability, 
incompetence, or other maladjustment. 
A social case worker visits each malad- 
justed family, analyzes its major social and 
economic problems, and, through codper- 
ation with other agencies, works out plans 
for the family’s removal and readjustment. 
The relocation service works in very close 
codperation with the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, the Works Progress Administration, 
and other agencies. Thus the service 
acts as a coordinating and referring agency 
for the families in need of assistance. 

As a basis for rendering the maximum 
assistance to reservoir families in finding 
new homes, it is necessary to have infor- 
mation on the social and economic status 
of each family to be moved. Conse- 
quently, one of the first steps taken after 
the determination of the reservoir area 
for a particular dam is to make a survey 
of all the families living within the pro- 
posed taking line. Detailed question- 
naires are administered to all families. 
These questionnaires call for information 
on the financial resources of the family, its 
size, the condition of the home, the size 
and type of farm, relocation desires, and 
other information that will aid in re- 
locating the family to its best advantage. 

The primary data from the individual 
schedules are transferred to punch cards 
and become a permanent record of the 
families interviewed. The individual 
schedules are then made available to the 
relocation service for its use in dealing 
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with individual families. The data on 
the families of a particular reservoir area 
offer an insight into the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the region and serve 
as a basis for future studies to determine 
the effect of removal upon families. 

Family studies have been made of the 
Norris, Hiwassee, Guntersville, Wheeler, 
and Pickwick Landing reservoir areas 
and include data on approximately 6,500 
families. These studies present rather 
strikingly the major problems to be 
encountered in the relocation of the 
reservoir families. In the first place, the 
families in each of the five regions are 
predominantly rural and agricultural with 
little or no industrial experience. The 
lack of industrial experience on the part 
of the families and the absence of employ- 
ment opportunities in nonagricultural 
activities mean, therefore, that most of 
the families are limited to agricultural 
enterprises in their new locations. 

Also, most of the families interviewed 
were natives of their region and had lived 
throughout their lifetimes within a few 
miles of their places of birth. Although 
change of residence was frequent, par- 
ticularly among the families who did not 
own their homes, the proportion who had 
lived in their present communities all 
their lives ranged from 29.9 to §7.3 per 
cent. Furthermore, the number of male 
heads who were living in the county of 
their birth or a county adjacent thereto 
exceeded 80 per cent in all the areas 
except one. Naturally, such families are 
reluctant to sever their ties with friends, 
relatives, schools, and churches and move 
to distant communities. 

The place of relocation is further re- 
stricted by the fact that the farm families 
wish to remain in an area where the same 
general type of farming prevails to which 
they are accustomed. If they are cotton 
farmers, they naturally wish to remain 


cotton farmers in their new locations. On 
the other hand, the farm family living in 
an area of general and self-sufficing farm- 
ing would not consider moving to an area 
where the principal crop raised is cotton. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
factors in determining the place and con- 
dition of relocation is the financial re- 
sources of the family to be relocated. It 
is generally accepted that the Tennessee 
Valley is a region of relatively low incomes 
from farming. The incomes of the fami- 
lies studied were found to be even lower 
than the average for the Valley as a 
whole. The median net cash incomes 
of the families in the five areas range from 
$100 to $267 per year. 

Each of the five reservoir areas con- 
tained a large number of farm tenants and 
owners of small farms. Although ten- 
ancy was lowest in the Norris area, even 
here one out of every three farm operators 
was atenant. In the three cotton areas, 
less than 4o per cent of the families owned 
the land on which they lived. Further- 
more, in these cotton areas a large per- 
centage of the tenants consisted of share- 
croppers and farm laborers who possess 
very little livestock, farm machinery, or 
other assets. Some of the tenant families 
undoubtedly will be able to remain with 
their landlords in new locations. Many 
landlords, however, either do not repur- 
chase farms or purchase smaller farms, 
thus reducing the need for tenants. Since 
the financial resources of these tenants are 
very limited they must relocate on avail- 
able farms within or near the same commu- 
nity. Their problem of relocation is 
made more difficult by the fact that they 
must compete with the tenants that have 
already been dispossessed by a steadily 
contracting tenancy system. 

Ordinarily the landowner is in a better 
position to reestablish a home than is the 
tenant. The appraisal placed upon his 
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farm is usually comparable in amount to 
the cost of another farm of equal size and 
fertility. Nevertheless, the problem of 
relocation is acute for the landowner with 
a small holding. In many cases, the 
amount he receives from the sale of his 
farm, particularly after deductions for 
back taxes and mortgages are made, is so 
small that without advice and assistance 
he is unable to locate another farm suited 
to his needs. A high percentage of the 
landowners in each of the five areas have 
holdings of less than fifty acres, and many 
of these, particularly in the cotton areas, 
have a rather large indebtedness. 

Up to March 1, 1937, a total of 4,172 
families had moved from the five reservoir 
areas under consideration. In terms of 
relocation assistance needed, these families 
fell roughly into four groups. In the 
first group were those families who had 
plans and adequate resources for reloca- 
tion, and who, consequently, did not 
need assistance in finding new homes. 
This group accounted for about 15 per 
cent of the families and was composed 
mostly of large landowners who had 
holdings in other areas or had definitely 
located farms to which they moved. 

Although approximately 44 per cent 
more of the families had adequate financial 
resources for removal, they had no definite 
plans for relocation. For the most part, 
this group included owners of medium 
sized farms and fully equipped tenants. 
These families were in need of advice and 
assistance in finding new locations suitable 
for their needs. 

Slightly more than a third of the fami- 
lies, mostly tenants and small owners, 
were found to have little or no financial 
strength. These families were in need 
not only of guidance in seeking new homes 
but also of financial assistance. Fortu- 
nately, less than 7 per cent of all families 
were classified as submarginal. These 


families had no resources of their own and 
were further handicapped by illness, 
mental or physical disabilities, or by 
other difficulties. 

The characteristics of the reservoir 
families, their financial resources, their 
experience, and length of residence within 
the community indicate that the reloca- 
tion of most of them would naturally be 
effected within or near the community in 
which they previously lived. Studies 
of the relocated families from the Norris, 
Wheeler, and Pickwick Landing reservoir 
areas show that the families have tended 
to relocate as near as possible to their 
old homes. 

Of the Norris families, 62 per cent 
relocated in one of the five reservoir 
counties,! and an additional 20.4 per 
cent relocated in an adjoining Tennessee 
county. Only 10.8 per cent of the 
families crossed an intervening county in 
order to establish a new home in Tennes- 
see. Less than 7 per cent of the families 
moved outside the state and a majority 
of these located in Kentucky. 

Less than one-fourth of the Norris 
tenants relocated outside the reservoir 
counties, and the majority of those either 
went with their landlords or had relatives 
and friends in the locality in which they 
settled. Of the Norris owners that moved, 
approximately 41 per cent relocated out- 
side the reservoir counties. However, 
they were chiefly those owners who could 
finance the purchase of large farms. More 
than 85 per cent of those purchasing farms 
for less than $1,000 and almost 60 per cent 
of those purchasing farms in the $1,000- 
$3,999 classification relocated in the 
reservoir counties. 

Corresponding data for the families of 
the Wheeler reservoir area show even 


1 The five counties of the Norris reservoir area are 
Anderson, Campbell, Claiborne, Grainger, and Union, 
Tennessee. 
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greater tendency to resettle within the 
same region. Of a total of 840 families 
who have moved from the reservoir,” 78.1 
per cent resettled in the county of former 
residence, and 89.2 per cent relocated in 
one of the six reservoir counties.? Of the 
remaining twenty-two families, fourteen 
resettled in an Alabama county adjacent 
to one of the reservoir counties, and eight 
families moved to other states, six of 
whom relocated in Tennessee. 

Although the resettlement of families 
from the Pickwick Landing reservoir is 
less concentrated than that of the Wheeler 
families, the same tendency prevails. Of 
425 families who have moved,‘ 62.6 per 
cent resettled in the county of their origi- 
nal residence, and 77.2 per cent established 
new homes in one of the four reservoir 
counties.® An additional 9.2 per cent 
relocated in counties adjacent to the 
reservoir counties and many of the remain- 
ing families in near-by counties. Only 
twelve of the families moved to states 
other than Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee. 

The purchase of land by the Authority 


has removed farm land from use in an 


* The place of relocation is unknown for 69 of the 
840 families. 

3’ The Wheeler reservoir extends into the counties 
of Lauderdale, Lawrence, Limestone, Madison, Mar- 
shall, and Morgan, Alabama. 

‘4 The place of relocation is unknown for six of the 


families. 

5 The four counties containing the Pickwick Land- 
ing reservoir are Hardin, Tennessee; Tishomingo, 
Mississippi; and Colbert and Lauderdale, Alabama. 
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area already somewhat overcrowded. The 
resettlement of a majority of the reservoir 
families within this same area has prob- 
ably resulted in the displacement of other 
farm families and in a subdivision of 
existing farms. While no studies have 
been made to determine the extent to 
which these conditions have resulted, a 
sample study of 618 of the Norris reservoir 
families who moved to new locations 
indicates that some subdivision of farms 
has taken place. This study shows that, 
in general, both owner and tenant families 
who resettled within one of the five 
reservoir counties have smaller farms 
than they had prior to removal. 

The Norris follow-up study also throws 
some light upon the extent to which the 
relocation service has succeeded in attain- 
ing its objective of finding homes for 
removal families comparable to those 
they had prior to removal. Although 
many families have smaller holdings since 
removal, a larger percentage now own 
theirhomes. More than 93 per cent of the 
Norris families who owned their homes 
prior to removal have continued as 
owners in their new locations, and 14.3 
per cent of the former tenants are now 
home owners. Any statement concerning 
the condition of these families had they 
not received advice and assistance would 
be conjecture. It is certain, however, 
that the relocation agencies have been of 
material assistance to many families in 
finding new homes and in taking advan- 
tage of the services offered by other 
organizations. 
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UMEROUS articles have appeared 
concerning the social and educa- 
arising from 
articles deal 
immigrant, ’’ 


tional problems 
immigration. Many 

with ‘“‘Americanizing 
or with immigrants in difficulty with the 
law. The relation of immigration to 
our social life may, however, be considered 
from another standpoint—the proportion 
of immigrants in immature years, during 
which care and education are basic, as 
compared with the proportion in mature 
years, during which persons support social 
This article studies immi- 


such 
the 


institutions. 
gration from the latter standpoint. 


NUMERICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF FOREIGN- 


BORN CHILDREN 


Before 1900 the percentage of persons 
under fifteen years of age was roughly 
twice as large in total as in immigrant 
population, whereas among persons 15-39 
years of age the percentage in total was 
less than two-thirds as large as in immi- 
grant population. Moreover a small pro- 
portion of immigrants were old people. 
Essentially the same situation prevailed 
1900 to 1930 as during the earlier 
period, although changes and adjust- 
ments in age groupings should here be 
Table I makes possible a 


from 


kept in mind. 


comparison of age distribution in immi- 


grant and total population. 

The numerical significance of foreign- 
born white children, under 15 years of 
age, can further be noted by considering 
the percentage which such children have 
at different times constituted of all 
children of corresponding age. .The per- 
centages for certain census intervals are: 
1880, 2.22 per cent; 1890, 3.21 per cent; 
1900, 1.96 per Cent; 1910, 2.57 per cent; 
1920, 1.63 per cent; and 1930, 0.82 per 
cent.! 

Obviously, then, so far as the country 
as a whole is concerned, immigration 
resulted in only a small addition to our 
childhood population, but in a substan- 
tially larger addition to our adult popu- 
lation. 


URBAN CONCENTRATION OF FOREIGN- 


BORN PERSONS 


It is maintained that, due to concentra- 
tion of immigrants, cities have a quite 
different situation regarding percentage of 
foreign-born children, than has the coun- 
try asawhole. Table II presents data on 
the percentage of foreign-born children 


1The data of this paragraph are adapted from 
Fifteenth Census (1930), Vol. Il, ‘‘Population,"’ Tables 
8 and 9, pp. 576-80. 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DistriBuTION BY AGES OF TOTAL AND OF ForgiGN-Born Waite PopuLaTion, ror CerTAIn Darr’ 
AND INTERVALS BETWEEN 1820 AND 1930 


: eer | 





ALL CLASSES OF THE POPULATION FOREIGN-BORN WHITE POPULATION 

DATES AND [> ne snes Tar ee -|—-—— r 

INTERVALS | Under 1§-39 | 1§-44 | 40 0rmore| 45 ormore| Under | 15-39 15-44 40 Or more | 45 Or more 

| 1§ years | years | years years | years | 15 years years years ycars years 
of age | ofage | ofage | ofage | ofage | of age of age of age of age of age 
I 2 3 | 4 | 5 j 6 7 8 g 10 ir 

‘ Si ee ea as eee ee ee en 

1850* | 41.6 41.5 17.0 

1820-60" | 22.02 67.7 10.28 
1858-60° | | 16.49 73.10 10.1 

1860* 40.5 | 41.7 17.7 

18634 | 18.73 I .07 10.< 

1867-70° 21.40 66.53 12.07 

1870° 39.2 | 40.8 | 19.9 

1871-80! | 10.§§ 67.02 12.65 

1880* | 30:2 40.7 20.9 

1881—go8 21.38 68 .o9 10.$3 

1890" 255: | ‘aad | 22.2 

1891-95" | 13.92 79.32 6.7 

1900" | 34.4 | 42.0 23.6 

1899-1910" | 13 .86* 81.145 5 .00F 
1910" 32.1 48.9 18.9 

1911-20! 24.29* 74.47* 1.24" 
1920° 31.8 47 3 | 20.9 

1921-30! 20.25* 74.69% 5.06% 
1930° | 29.4 | 47.7 22.8 


® Adapted from Fifteenth Census (1930), Vol. Il, ‘‘Population,’’ Table 7, p. 576 

> Eighth Census (1860), Volume on Population, p. xx. 

¢* Thirty-sixth Congress, Second Session, Executive Document No. 81, Table 3, p. 35 

4 Adapted from Executive Document No. 53, Thirty-cighth Congress, First Session, pp. 2-5 

® Government Document No. 1429, Part III, Table 6, pp. 28-29; Table 8, pp. 33-34; Table 14, pp. 42-43; 
and Document No. 1458, Part II, Table 2, p. 678. 

‘ Part II, Table 2 of Government Documents Nos. 1512, 1569, 1612, 1650, 1690, 1760, and 1813. Also No. 
1856, Table 40, p. 737; No. 1917, Table 38, p. 784; and No. 1966, Table 41, p. 69 

® Section II, Table 34 of Government Documents Nos. 2475, 2552, 2647, 2737, 2853; Table 38 of No. 2391; 
Table 40 of Nos. 2107, 2197, 2294; and Table 41 of No. 2025. Immigrants from Mexico and Canada not in- 
cluded, 1886-89. 

4 Section II, Table 34, of Government Documents Nos. 2947 and 3102; Table 2 of Nos. 3222 and 3317; and 
Table 3 of No. 3398. Immigrants from Mexico and British North American Possessions not included 

i Adapted from Report of the Immigration Commission, Document No. 756, Vol. 3, Table 17, p. 88. 

1 Aliens admitted minus aliens departed. Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration to the 
Secretary of Labor, United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Immigration; 1911-24, Tables VII, VII,, XIII, 
and XIII; 1925-30, Table 4. 

k Uniform age categories are not used in the census for all years studied. Thus for the years 1911-17 an 
“under 14"’ and a ‘‘14-44"’ category are used, whereas from 1918 to 1930 an ‘‘under 16"’ and a ‘'16-44"' category 
were used. In adjusting categories to a common basis of ‘‘under 15"’ and ‘‘15-44,"’ it was assumed that the 
distribution was even throughout the category; i.e., that reducing the ‘‘under 16"’ group by ys would make it 
comparable to an ‘‘under 15"" group. While there are certain demographic weaknesses in this procedure, it 
does justify certain general comparisons. 
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in certain cities having large immigrant In each city the percentage of foreign- 


populations. born children decreased from 18g0 to 


TABLE II 


Numoaer or Foreion-Born Wuirs Persons uNDgR 15 Years or Acs, AND Par Cent THAT ForeiGN-Born Wuirts 
Is or Att Persons or CorrEsPONDING AGz, ror SeLecrep Citigs By Decapgs From 1890 to 1930° 


PER CENT 





es | PER CENT | Ps 
cee | ee "POREIGN- | guia, 
BORN WHITE . | BORN WHITE ie 
CITY AND DECADE | PERSONS poe! pone CITY AND DECADE PERSONS ker mom 
UNDER UNDER | UNDER | UNDER 
5 Bp nny 15 YEARS || gy my 15 YEARS 
ao OF AGE | a OF AGE 
1 | 2 3 | 4 5 6 
Baltimore 1890 4,200 3.16 Minneapolis: 1890 4,9§2 10.63 
1900 3,459 | 2.30 1900 2,013 3.36 
1910 5,150 | 3.43 1910 3,351 4.76 
1920 2,516 1.29 1920 2,268 2.41 
1930 987 0.48 1930 1,018 0.93 
Boston: 1890 10,035 8.89 | Newark, N.J.: 1890 4,402 7.7% 
1900 10,513 7.07 1900 4,153 5-44 
1910 | 13,230 | 7.§2 1910 8,353 8.12 
1920 7,184 | 3.63 || 1920 4,317 3.46 
1930 | 4,958 2.56 1930 2,663 2.25 
Chicago: 1890 43,689 12.30 New York: 1890 48,949 | 10.80 
1900 28,072 | §.22 1900 82,018 7-79 
1910 | 42,465 7.07 1910 149,730 10.9§ 
1920 25,450 | 3.38 1920 10 , 381 4.42 
1930 15,753 1.94 1930 §2., 632 3.12 
Cleveland 1890 | 9,682 | 411.21 Philadelphia: 1890 17,858 6.12 
1900 =| «6,547 | 5.45 | 1900 13, 9O2 3-79 
1910 | ggyeee. | - 3.23 1910 26,738 6.38 
1920 9,295 3.95 1920 13,396 2.68 
1930 4,611 1.94 1930 6,435 1.32 
Detroit: 1890 9,650 | 14.14 Pittsburgh: 1890 7,153 9.06 
1900 6,026 | 6.68 1900 4,449 4.43 
1910 estat 9299 1910 7,317 4.78 
192.0 15,605 | 5.80 1920 3,140 1.82 
1930 | 19,995 | 4.67 1930 1,840 1.02 
Los Angeles: 1890 802. 5 83 St. Louis: 1890 5,118 3.60 
1900 669 | 2 59 | 1900 2,987 1.75 
1910 i “Seen 7 “Sosa | 1910 6,497 3.80 
1920 5396 | 4.68 | 1920 |) 2, 658 I. 47 
1930 6,818 2.80 | 1930 | ey fax 0.63 
Milwaukee 1890 8,636 | 11.47 San Francisco: 1890 3,767 5.28 
1900 4,607 4.63 1900 2,352 3.00 
1910 $:703 | § 34 CO 1910 4,121 §.22 
192.0 3,696 | 291 | 1920 4,108 4.20 
1930 2,158 I .§0 1930 | =S ees 2.69 


* The data for 1890 are from Eleventh Census, Vol. II, ‘‘Population’’, Table 8, pp. 114-34; for 1900 from 
Twelfth Census, Vol. Il, ‘*Population’’, Table 9, pp. 122-49; for 1910 from Tharteenth Census, Vol. 1, ‘Population’, 
Table 51, pp. 464-68; for 1920 from Fourteenth Census, Vol. II, ‘‘Population’’, Table 17, pp. 362~70; and for 1930 
from Fifteenth Census, Vol. II, ‘‘population’’, Table 33, pp. 725-41 and Table 38, pp. 771 and 775. 
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1900, increased from 1900 to 1910, and 
decreased from 1910 to 1930. The data 
reflect waves of immigration: decrease in 
the so-called ‘‘old immigration’’ (1890- 
1900), increase in the ‘‘new immigration’ 
(1g00-1910), and subsequent decrease in 
all immigration. 

More important, however, than the 
foregoing comments, is the fact that in 
no case during the five decades studied 
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urban communities, then, the burden of 
rearing and educating foreign-born chil- 
dren has been small, so far as the number 
of children is concerned. 


AGE AND PRODUCTIVITY OF ADULT 
IMMIGRANTS WHEN ARRIVING 


Since adults constitute the producers of a 
country, a comparison of the percentage 
of adults in our total population with the 


TABLE III 


Persons or Certain AGgs 1N THE UniTep Statss 1870-1920, IMMIGRANTS OF CoRRESPONDING AGgs ARRIVING 
Durinc CerTAIN Pgriops, PerceNnTaGE Distr1BUTION OF IMMIGRANTS ACCORDING TO AGE, AND PERCENTAGE 
RELATION OF IMMIGRANTS TO ToTAL PopuLaTION oF DirFERENT AGES 





15-39 (OR 44) YEARS OF AGE 40 (OR 45) YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
| 








| | | Per cent Rie | Per cent | P 
DECADE I pitas | That | a I sh sil That | Ther. 
Number in Total we Dates D re Column 3 | Col nis Number in Total | oe Derine Decode | Column 7 | ,. } = 
Population ae ee | ea hee? Population | ieokal | lene 7 
P Beginning | ; | s Beginning s of 
‘ Immigrants | Pelein + | Immigrants Col 6 
| for Decade | | for Decade | en 
: Zz a | = oo 
1 | 2 3 | . 5 6 | 7 8 9 
| |-———-— | pales | | -| i 
1870 | 15,741,810% | 1,884,743° | 67.0 11.97 | 7,695,785" | 355,664> | 3a.7° T oes 
| ’ | | 
1880 20,§49,170" | 3,§72,273" | 68.1 | 17 38 | 10,497,251" 552, 841 org Tt ' Say 
1890 | 26,426,807" | 2,759,809 | 74.8 | 10.44 | 13,791,078" 333,248> ee ee 
1900 | 36,188,532" | 7,141,492°™ | 81.2 | 19.7 13,480,474"! | 435,865°% 5.0 | 3.23 
1910 | 44,930,462 | 2,720,543°8) 75.88 | 6.06 | 17,373,613" | 99,031°%8 2.88 | 0.57 
- a 5 oyaeial , 
1920 | 49,986,099" | 2,378,354°"| 75.78 | 4.76 | 21,965,380" | 133,773°% 4.28 | 0.61 
* Adapted from Fourteenth Census (1920), Vol. II, ‘‘Population’’, p. 154. 
> Twelfth Census (1900), Vol. II, *‘Populacion’’, p. LI. 
© Report of Immigration Commissioner (1911), Vol. 3, ‘Statistical Review of Immigration 1820-1910"'. Table 


17, p. 88, Document No. 756. 
© See note ‘‘j’’ Table I. 
grant aliens. 
f Age divisions were ‘‘15-44"' and ‘45 and over’’. 


The data here, however, do not concern all aliens, but only immigrant and emi- 


® Net increase in population due to excess of alien immigrants over alien emigrants. 


b See note ‘*k'’, Table I. 


were as many as 15 per cent of the children, 
under fifteen years of age, of foreign birth. 
In only seven instances were as many as 
1o per cent born abroad: Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
and New York in 1890, and New York in 


1910. Thus in few instances were as 


many as one child in ten of foreign birth; 
in eight instances in 1930 the proportion 
was less than one in fifty. Even in these 


percentage among immigrants will be 
made. Certain evidence in this connec- 
tion can be seen in Table I; additional 
evidence appears in Table III. 

In 1870 there were 15,741,810 persons 
in this country fifteen but under forty 
years of age. During the decade 1870-80 
there were 1,884,743 immigrants of corre- 
sponding ages, or 11.97 per cent as many 
persons as there were persons of such ages 
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in the country at the beginning of the 
decade. Fluctuations appear from decade 
to decade, regarding the percentage which 
immigrants of the intermediate-age group 
were of the total for the group (col. 5). 
Up to 1910, however, the number of 
immigrants in this age group, who arrived 
during a particular decade, was great 
enough to be a substantial percentage of 
the total number of persons of such age 
at the beginning of the corresponding 
decade. In 1g00 there were 36,188,532 
persons 15~44 years of age in the United 
States, while from 1900 to 1910 as many 
as 7,141,492 immigrants of corresponding 
ages came to this country; that is, nearly 
one-fifth as many as were in the total 
population at the beginning of the decade. 
A comparison of this intermediate-age 
group with the older group (col. 9), shows 
the much higher percentage that immi- 
grants of the first group were of the total 
population of corresponding ages, than 
was the case with the older group. Immi- 
gration, then, brought to us few aged 
dependents, even as it brought few juve- 
nile dependents. 

Moreover, the fact that columns 2 and 
6 of Table Il indicate the number of 
persons of certain ages in the total popula- 
tion, means that some members of each 
age group are enumerated in the particular 
group at more than one census interval. 
This is not true, however, of arriving 
immigrants. Immigrants, in the main, 
arrive only once, and are enumerated as 
such only once. After having been once 
enumerated as arrivals, immigrants are 
at subsequent census periods enumerated 
as persons here, along with persons born 


in the country. Hence the comparisons 


of the foregoing paragraph understates 
the actual social and economic importance 
of immigrants, so far as the number of 
persons is concerned. This understate- 
ment is necessarily greatest for the age- 





group which includes the greatest number 
of immigrants, and which at the same 
time extends over the greatest number of 
years (15-39 or 44). The economic pro- 
ductivity of the total immigrant group, 
relative to economic burden, is then 
greater than indicated in the foregoing 
paragraph. 

It should, however, be noted that not 
all immigrants remain in this country. 
Satisfactory data on emigration of aliens 
are available only for recent decades. 
Data from sources indicated in Table III 
show that for the decade 1911-20 the num- 
ber of immigrants in excess of emigrants 
amounted to 85.65 per cent of all immi- 
grants for persons ‘‘under 15,’ to 61.29 
per cent for persons ‘15-44,’ and to 
75.19 per cent for persons “45 years of age 
and over.’’ For the decade 1921-30, 
immigrants in excess of emigrants consti- 
tuted 93.00 per cent of all immigrants 
“under 16,’’ 77.65 per cent of those 
‘“16-44,'’ and 35.60 per cent of those “‘45 
years of age and over.’’ Hence during 
recent decades a substantial proportion of 
immigrants arriving have later departed. 
Just how important the emigration of 
aliens was in earlier decades, is difficult 
to say. However, the proportion of 
immigrants who subsequently leave the 
country, is important in estimating the 
social and economic contribution of im- 
migrants. 


SEX AND PRODUCTIVITY OF ADULT 
IMMIGRANTS 


For the period 1871-1930 nearly two- 
thirds, 63.5 per cent, of the 30,384,774 
immigrants arriving in this country were 
males. Considerable variation appears 
among decades, both as to the number of 
arrivals and as to sex distribution. The 
smallest number to arrive during any one 
decade of the period considered was 
2,812,191 for the decade 1871-80, and the 
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largest number was 8,795,386 for the dec- 
ade 1go1-10. The decade of heaviest 
immigration showed the highest average 
percentage of males among immigrants, 
69.8 per cent. The lowest average per- 
centage of males was for the decade 1921- 
30, 55.6 per cent, during which decade 
4,107,209 immigrants arrived. Immigra- 
tion regulations seem to have been a 
factor in the 1921-30 sex ratio.” 

Immigration data for the period 1820-60 
are in terms of “‘passengers arriving’ from 
foreign ports. Of 5,272,486 passengers 
arriving during the period, 397,007 were 
native-born Americans, but the census 
report states that ‘‘since the foreigners 
are far more numerous, the result will 
exhibit very nearly’’ the social character 
of the immigrant group. The report 
indicates that 60.65 per cent of the passen- 
gers arriving during the period were 
males, and that “‘almost precisely one-half 
of the total passengers are between fifteen 
and thirty years of age.’ Moreover 
“the sexes approach nearest to equality in 
children and the youthful ages."’® 

More reliable data on age in relation 
to the sex distribution of immigrants are 
available for the period 1867-95. Of the 
immigrants arriving during this period, 
51.9 per cent of those under 15 years of 
age were males, as were 63.7 per cent of 
those 15-39 years of age, and 62.2 per cent 
of those 4o years of age and over.‘ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In comparison with the total population 
of corresponding ages, the proportion of 
our immigrants in the dependent years of 
childhood, has been small; the proportion 


2See Annual Report of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Immigration, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931. Table 94, p. 238. 

3 Eighth Census (1860), Volume on Population, 
p- xx. 

4 From sources indicated in notes 2-h, Table I. 


between childhood and 40 or 45 years of 
age at the time of arrival, has been large; 
and the proportion over 40 or 45 years of 
age at the time of arrival, has been small. 
Moreover immigrants have been pre- 
dominantly males, and the difference in 
sex ratio has been greater for immigrants 
15-45 years of age upon arrival, than for 
those falling outside these age limits. 
Not only, then, have a majority of our 
immigrants been in the most productive 
years of life, but they have also been of 
the more productive sex, so far as the 
production of wealth and economic goods 
is concerned. Obviously these adult im- 
migrants, regardless of sex, have been 
reared and to some extent educated at the 
expense of the countries from which they 
came. 

Clearly, then, immigration added little 
to America’s burden of rearing and edu- 
cating children, through adding children 
born abroad, but added greatly to the 
productive of the 
through adding adults at the maximum of 
their productivity. The proportion that 
immigrant adults were of all adults, was 
undoubtedly a factor in the economic 
prosperity of the country during the last 


Capacity country, 


two decades of the preceding century, and 
the first decade or two of this century. 
It is of course out of the productive 
capacity of the people that public institu- 
tions and services are supported. The 
early rapid expansion of secondary educa- 
tion is an example of a growing public 
service, supported by the economic pros- 
perity that prevailed during the decades 
mentioned. Immigration was heavy 
during much of this period. It is, how- 
ever, beyond the purpose of this article to 
trace parallels between immigration and 
the expansion and development of educa- 
tion or other types of public service. 
Nevertheless it seems that an undue pro- 
portion of the professional literature 
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dealing with immigrants has related to 
Americanization, literacy, social delin- 
quency, etc., and has given little consider- 
ation to the economic contributions made 
by immigrants to our society. 

It is also worth noting that with pres- 
immigration restrictions, America 
will henceforth have to rear its own 
productive citizens, rather than recruit 
them after they have been reared at the 


ent 
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expense of other countries. This of 
course is what any country should plan 
to do, when considered from the long- 
range point of view. When one con- 
siders, however, the proportion of our 
productive citizenry which has been made 
up of immigrants, even during recent 
decades, the economic significance of the 
future problem of nurture combined with 
education becomes apparent. 


STATE REGIONALISM IN NEW MEXICO 
JOHN C. RUSSELL 


Syracuse University 


HE problem of defining ‘‘region’’ 

when it exists within the geograph- 

ical boundary lines of a state, 
presents several difficulties. These difh- 
culties are somewhat like those which 
are encountered in the defining of region 
in its larger aspect. 

Professor Ambler has studied what he 
calls ‘state sectionalism’’ within a state. 
His is an historical approach explaining 
sectionalism in Virginia.' Political scien- 
tists have observed that within states 
there is a need for a readjustment of areas 
of government to bring them into con- 
formance with the problem area. 

New Mexico furnishes a good labora- 
tory example for such study. In the 
attacking of almost any kind or type of 
political or social problem within this 
state, one soon realizes that there is a state 
regionalism present. That is to say, 
that within the geographical boundaries 
of the state there are distinct and clear cut 
regions. 

It seems necessary to define this situa- 
tion. T. J. Woofter, Jr. has made the 
statement that a region is ‘‘an area within 
which the combination of environmental 


Charles H. Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 
1910, University of Chicago Press. 


and demographic factors have created a 
homogeneity of economic and social 
structure.’” This statement defines the 
situation. As far as New Mexico is 
concerned, or any other state for that 
matter, the use of the phrase ‘‘state 
sectionalism’’ has been rejected because 
of the confusion surrounding usages of 
that terminology. 

The word ‘“‘parochialism’’ has 
applied to this situation. This 
applied to a geographical area in which 
occurred such factors as independent tradi- 
tion, racial, ethnic or religious differences, 
plus the local or class economic interests. 
The territory of the division was con- 
sidered as being contiguous and compact 
and having a high degree of homogeneity. 
Dominant cultural patterns and related 
physical characteristics were present. 
Problems were the same for the entire 
territorial division and the division would 
not disappear upon the elimination of one 
problem. 

It has been found that the state of New 
Mexico divides up into two great and dis- 
These can be readily noted 


been 
was 


tinct regions. 
upon the map. The factors of (1) ethnic 
division and cultural differences which 
make for parochialism, (2) economic 
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ways, (3) government services, (4) poli- 
tics, (5) the legislature and legislation, 
and (6) the courts, will present the regions 
in clear focus. The dichotomy which 
results is shown on the map. 

The map divides the state off into two 
regions in terms of ‘‘Spanish-American"’ 
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Mexico for generations and have developed 
quite independently. The words ‘‘native"’ 
or ‘‘Spanish-American’’ refer to that 
group of people claiming some Spanish 
blood although in many instances it is 
highly diluted. “‘Anglo’’ means any 
person other than an Indian or Negro.? 


REGIONALISM WITHIN NEW MEXICO 
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CLM in — 
CA ANGLO REGION 
SPANISH-AMERICAN REGION 
and ‘‘Anglo.’’ These terms are used The 


because they are in current usage within 
the state. Many speak of the ‘‘Spanish- 
Americans’’ as ‘‘Mexicans,’’ but this is not 
These Spanish speaking 


quite accurate. 


natives do not consider themselves as 
Mexicans as they have been cut off from 


United States’ Census statistics 
refer to the immigrants from old Mexico 
as Mexicans. But the census does not 
show the number nor the distribution of 
the Spanish-American people as they are 

? This is not scholarly but it is the usage within 
the regions under consideration. 
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classified as native born whites. How- 
ever, by travel, examination of election 
data, interviews and correspondence with 
judges, newspaper editors, and politicians, 
it has been possible to come to some 
fairly accurate conclusion as to the 
percentage of Spanish-Americans in each 
county. These people are for the most 
part concentrated in the Rio Grande 
Valley and in the mountain valleys of the 
north. They settled here during the 
colonization period commencing in 1609 
because of the availability of water. 
They are probably 200,000 in number and 
constitute about 45 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the state. 

The Anglo region is quite different. 
By tracing back in the census reports one 
finds that most of the settlers came in from 
Texas and Missouri after the Civil War. 
A dark skin meant only one thing to 
these people and this coupled with the 
native New Mexican's traditional antip- 
athy for Texans has produced an acute 
race consciousness. This is present in 
every political campaign and is felt in 
numerous ways. 

These two groups have occupied differ- 
ent areas. This in itself is an interesting 
study—that is the effect of physical char- 
acteristics of the earth upon human 
occupancy. This also is responsible for 
the different patterns of occupancy found 
in the two areas. 

Great economic distinctions are to be 
found as between the Spanish-American 
and the Anglo regions. Taxable property 
values run much higher in the Anglo- 
region. Moreover there exists an entirely 
different attitude toward acquisition and 
work between these groups. The native 
seems satisfied to just make a living while 
the Anglo is conditioned to the acquisitive 
life. At the same time these individuals 
are not accustomed to our economic ways 
and in the past as well as present have 


been unscrupulously ‘‘fleeced’’ by the 
Anglo. The native is of unclassified 
economic capacity and is still conditioned 
to a sort of communistic way of living 
probably based upon the old idea of the 
indivisible utility of water for irrigation. 
It would seem that in many of the current 
irrigation problems that the latter factor 
has been overlooked in the Southwestern 
economic development of water. 

Taking but two government services 
into consideration, public health and 
education, one finds specific problems 
again dividing off the two regions. One 
can find no statistical correlation between 
money spent for public health and infant 
mortality rate. But here race has been 
assumed as a constant factor. By corre- 
lating the percentage of natives in the 
population of each county with (a) the 
infant mortality rate, which incidentally 
is the highest in the United States (134 
per thousand under 1 year) and (b) 
illiteracy, one finds remarkable results. 
For infant mortality the correlation is 
+.75 and for illiteracy +.91.% These 
are but two of many significant problems 
which center about region. 

In politics the behavior of the native is 
quite different from that of the Anglo. 
The group is extremely interested in 
government, but here they follow another 
old custom that is traceable to peonage. 
Some great man in the community 1s 
looked up to as patron and whatever 
party he indicates the natives will follow. 
This may differ from community to com- 
munity. This makes for what the Anglos 
refer to as bossism. The late Senator 
Bronson Cutting was considered as the 
good Don of Santa Fe and by shifting his 
thousands of native votes from one 
candidate to another he controlled state 
elections for more than a decade. 

6=D? 
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The natives learned in Territorial days 
that patronage and rewards flowed from 
the Republican party which appointed 
Territorial officers. Since statehood these 
people have continued to vote for Repub- 
licans but party lines and discipline are 
lax. They vote as the patron says and 
often for the greatest return. 

On the other hand, the region which 
has been labeled Anglo normally votes 
Democratic. In some of these counties 
the Republican party seldom if ever 
nominates a county ticket. The strength 
of the Republicans for the most part is 
and has been in the native region. 

Legislative sessions are carried on in 
both Spanish and English. The House 
always has a large native membership. 
The regional grouping is often apparent 
when certain types of legislation are being 
considered. For example a direct pri- 
mary bill was introduced in the 1935 
session of the legislature. The natives 
regardless of party lined up against it. 
The situation is best described in the 
words of a former high official of the state, 
‘... the Spanish American people are 
opposed to a direct primary for the 
reason that they feel, and are probably 
right, that the primary would result in all 
natives being successful in obtaining the 
nomination on the Republican ticket and 
all Democrats would be Anglos, which 
would precipitate an open race issue, 
resulting in the eventual elimination of 
the natives from state offices; whereas, 
by the present system they are in a posi- 
tion to wield a balance of power."’ This 
is but an indication of regionalism in the 
legislature. 

Sessions of courts in every native county 
are carried on in both English and Spanish, 
an interpreter being used. The constitu- 


tion of the state makes definite provisions 
that statutes shall be published in both 


languages. To those residing in the Anglo 
region this is quite annoying. 

One may conclude then, that in the con- 
sideration of almost any governmental 
problem in New Mexico, regionalism will 
be evident. A few factors which are 
regional in nature have been pointed out 
in general terms. The basis of the entire 
situation lies in the ethnic and cultural 
differences between the two dominant 
groups within the state. The question 
may well be asked as to what has been 
done to alleviate the situation. 

The Anglo has made little effort to 
adjust or harmonize the ways of the two 
regions and the two groups. Yet there 
are definite problems present which must 
be solved and which in their solving must 
take into account the state regionalism or 
parochialism. 

The human resources and human values 
in these regions of New Mexico, are then 
most significant. A social engineering 
job is necessary. The problems which 
are centered around land and water uses 
are important but for a successful solution 
broader considerations are necessary. This 
requires a consideration of such problems 
as transportation, communication, health, 
education, public finance, and govern- 
mental reorganization. 

The New Mexico State Planning Com- 
mission is correct when it states that 
planning must be adapted to physio- 
graphic, social, economic, and political 
factors characteristic of the state. In 
other words regionalism is dominant. 
Room must be made for all component 
cultures. Problems here tend to conform 
to variations in the character of the 
natural environment and to which the 
socio-economic environment is related. 

Any sound plan for the social, economic, 
and political advancement of New Mexico 
must take this state regionalism into 
account if it is to succeed. 
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STATIC DYNAMICS* 


HARRY ESTILL MOORE AND BERNICE MILBURN 


MOORE 


University of Texas 


During the less-than-a-century of recog- 
nized existence of Sociology, it has run 
the gamut from a synthesis of philoso- 
phies, through ever increasing detailed 
specialization until some recent ‘‘socio- 
logical studies’’ have seemed to be little 
more than factual catalogues of minute 
areas or compartments of human behavior. 
However, within recent decades many 
scholars have expressed their felt need for 
some mechanism by which their field of 
study might be brought into closer cohe- 
sion. Contemporary English sociological 
works show a disposition to disregard 
the thin and arbitrary lines supposed to 
set off social disciplines, as is also true in 
France; Germany has reached out in the 
same direction through theories of Ver- 
stehende sociology and the Landschaft in 
cultural geography; Pareto’s monumental 
work, Mind and Society, indicates a similar 
trend in Italian thinking; in the United 
States, Howard W. Odum’s folk-regional 
concept and the work of R. D. McKenzie 
and N. S. B. Gras in human ecology swell 
the chorus of those who insist on a unify- 
ing theme. In his three volume work, 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, Pitirim A. 
Sorokin, with his collaborators, has 
combined the unifying ideology of the 
above with a searching sociological re- 
sume of history reminiscent of the syn- 
thetic work of Comte, Spencer, and Ward. 


*SociaL AND Cutturat Dynamics. By Pitirim 
A. Sorokin. 3 vols. I. Fluctuations of Forms of 
Art; II. Fluctuations of Systems of Truth, Ethics, 
and Law; III. Fluctuations of Social Relationships, 
War, and Revolution. New York and Cincinnati: 


American Book Company, 1937. 2108 pp. $6.00 per 
volume; $15.00 per set. 


Thereby he attempts to return sociology 
to the ideals of its founders. 

The fundamental problem of social 
science in general and sociology in par- 
ticular has always been the uncovering of 
some principle or set of principles whereby 
human behavior and social organization 
can be explained satisfactorily. Efforts 
to solve this problem have resulted in 
various philosophies of history. In gen- 
eral each such philosophy has been based 
upon some single idea, the application of 
which, its proponent believed, would 
clarify the age-old problem of how and 
why social change takes place. Sorokin 
sets himself the same task, and, like 
others, evolves a philosophy of history. 
Unlike others, however, his philosophy 
of history is not based upon any one single 
idea; in fact, its essence is that history can 
be explained in terms of no single simple 
idea or principle, which may be used to 
explain its past or to predict its future. 
That is, his philosophy of history is that 
there can be no philosophy of history. 

This does not mean that Sorokin would 
leave us without any clue to the under- 
standing of history or of social processes. 
It simply means that he can find evidence 
of no trend, linear, evolutionary, cyclical, 
or spiral, which has persisted throughout 
the course of history or even throughout 
the course of a given culture. Prediction 
sociology, therefore, is out of the ques- 
tion, from his point of view. The best 
we can hope for is an understanding of the 
social situation as it has existed in partic- 
ular places at particular times. Carried 
to its logical conclusion this means that 
sociology is not and cannot be a science in 








2174 
- 
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the sense that it formulates generaliza- 
tions or laws applicable everywhere and at 
all times under like conditions. Soci- 
ology thus becomes a descriptive art—an 
art exemplified to its fullest extent in 
Social and Cultural Dynamics. 

Sorokin, as did his predecessor, Pareto, 
found it necessary to build his cultural 
and social categories on psychological 
The types each of these scholars 
Sorokin’s 


types. 
chose are strikingly similar. 
ideational mentality is roughly equivalent 
to Pareto’s rentier; his sensate has most of 
the characteristics of Pareto’s speculator. 
Neither of these men was purely objective 
and scientific in the choice of these terms, 
though it seems that Sorokin sins less. 
Also it may be remarked that the terms 
“introvert’’ and ‘‘extrovert’’ have long 
been used by sociologists and psycholo- 
gists to designate these same types. 

The culture reflecting the ideational 
mentality has for its essential character- 
istics: indifference to and detachment 
from the physical world; a reality that is 
everlasting, unchanging Being; it is static 
in essence, static in philosophy, static in 
choice of behavior; it implies acceptance of 


It fol- 
lows that the ideational mentality will 


the validity of inner experience. 


insist on self control, repression of sensual 
enjoyment, will seek satisfaction through 
the 
outer world; that in such societies the 


changing personality rather than 
sensual world is looked upon as an illu- 
sion, that revelation and inspiration are 
the true sources of knowledge; that truth 
is faith. 

Not so utterly foreign to modern cul- 
ture is the sensate mentality with its 
basic reality in empiricism, in materialism, 
with nothing everlasting and nothing 


static. Here satisfaction is gained not by 


repression or change of personality but by 
inflicting internal desires on the external 
It has for its philosophy that of 


world. 
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Becoming and only Becoming is real. It 
accepts the doctrine of evolution and 
preaches the doctrine of progress. Read- 
justment is its code “‘by all means, at all 
times, at all costs.’’ Science is its god 
and technology its handmaiden. The self 
is the center of the universe. Truth is 
known only through one of the five senses. 
Theory is held in contempt; measurement 
is glorified. Needless to say, neither of 
these in their pure form has ever been ob- 
served in any culture, as Sorokin points 
out. They are used as types toward 
which culture mentalities lean. 

This leads Sorokin to postulate a third 
category, the Idealistic, which is an am- 
bivalent mixture of the two types de- 
scribed, and is the vehicle of much of his 
wishful thinking. It is obvious that 
since neither the Ideational nor the Sensate 
exist in pure form, all culture is Idealistic 
but tinged more or less with Ideational or 
Sensate properties. It is also equally ob- 
vious that the chances are very remote 
indeed that a culture could be found in 
which these two opposites are equally 
balanced. Sorokin varies his principal 
types with four sub-categories which he 
describes but does not use to any great 
extent. 

These two fundamental culture mental- 
ity types dominate cultures at different 
times and form the basis on which each 
culture becomes an integrated whole. 
‘Each has its own mentality; its own sys- 
tem of truth and knowledge; its own 
philosophy and Weltanschauung, its own 
type of religion and standards of ‘holi- 
ness’; its own system of right and wrong; 
its own forms of art and literature; its 
own mores, laws, code of conduct; its own 
predominant forms of social relationships; 
its own economic and political organiza- 
tion; and finally, its own type of human 
personality, with a peculiar mentality and 
conduct. The values which correspond 
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to one another throughout these cultures 
are irreconcilably at variance in their 
nature; but within each culture all the 
values fit closely together, belong to one 
another logically, often functionally.”’ 

Recognition of culture systems, of first 
importance to the sociologist, can be 
achieved through various research ap- 
proaches and methods. Of these, the 
most important to Sorokin seem to be the 
historical and what he calls the soci- 
ologico-phenomenological; that is, cul- 
tures may be ‘‘read’’ through inscriptions, 
letters, chronicles, books, memoirs, or any 
other records. Such records should be 
used, however, for the insight they give 
into the dominant mentality of the time 
and place rather than for their chronicling 
of unique events. Of more importance is 
the so-called sociologico-phenomenologi- 
cal with its two major divisions, the 
causal-functional and the logical reading. 
The casual-functional has for its task the 
discovering of relationships of cultural 
values and components. The logical read- 
ing searches for the ‘‘union or identity of 
central meaning or idea’’ in the cultural 
complex. The latter is particularly im- 
portant because it comprises the under- 
lying assumptions or axioms on which the 
remainder of the social structure is erected 
and in terms of which it is integrated. 
It is possible for a given culture to be per- 
fectly integrated on one set of premises 
and not at all when a different set is ap- 
plied. Hence the necessity for under- 
standing the bias of each society investi- 
gated—and of each investigator. 

This leads Sorokin to his ‘“‘logico- 
meaningful’’ method of investigation, 
foundational to his whole methodology. 
By this he means the discovery of the cen- 
tral principle that permeates the entire 
culture giving meaning to its traits and 
combining the units into a unit. Any 
method which obtains the desired result 


is applicable: observation, statistical 
techniques, meditation, application of the 
laws of logic, even dreaming or chance or 
intuition. The test of validity for any 
method is that it must be logical, that it 
must successfully meet the test of relevant 
facts, that it must adequately describe the 
situation. That is, Sorokin is interested 
in solving a problem and appears to be 
perfectly willing to use any technique— 
generally accepted or not—which gives 
him an insight or understanding and 
enables him to attain his ends. 

. Having developed a theory of culture 
and elaborated a technique for its appli- 
cation, Sorokin proceeds to apply his 
ideas to the history of Western civiliza- 
tion, with liberal sprinkling of Eastern 
examples. Most of the three volumes are 
filled with descriptions, quoted or para- 
phrased, of various phases of the various 


With 


abundant documentation and meticulous 


cultures. the greatest erudition, 
detail, he traces the rise and fall of Idea- 
tional and Sensate culture systems in all 
their variations. For instance, he under- 
takes to characterize the philosophical 
preoccupations of the Western world by 
twenty-year periods from 580 B.C. to 
1900 A.D. Similar analyses are made for 
art forms, music, literature and criticism, 
ideas of truth, and knowledge, technologi- 
cal inventions, ideas of ethics and juridical 
complexions, social systems, political 
forms, economic conditions, war, revolu- 
tion, and other internal disturbances. 
Regardless of the validity of Sorokin’s 
theoretical conceptions, this vast mass of 
material makes his work highly valuable 
and ageless as a source. In his quantita- 
tive proof of qualitative fact he has pre- 
sented an 
most of which is also presented in the form 


of tables and graphs. For it is true that 


overabundance of material, 


although he begins with the statement 
that any method should be used which 
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will get results, he has confined himself 
almost wholly to quantitative and statis- 
tical presentation. He calculates so that 
he may speculate. 

Finally, he tests his general thesis by 
its application to the problem of the rela- 
tionship between cultural types and per- 
sonality types. He defines personality 
“not as a stimulus-response mechanism, 
not as a biological organism, but as the 
symbol and bearer of sociocultural values 
in all their quantitative-qualitative rich- 
ness of form and content. When the 
essentials of each type of culture are under- 
stood, and the nature of an historical cul- 
ture complex is diagnosed in terms of these 
types, then the peculiar personality of its 
members becomes comprehensible.’’ With 
minor exceptions, he holds that “‘the men- 
tality of every person is a microcosm that 
reflects the cultural macrocosm of his social 
surroundings.’’ However, this does not 
mean that the person’s behavior will fit 
exactly into the cultural system of which 
he is a part. Indeed the relationship be- 
tween type of culture and behavior may 
This is true, he 
between 


not even be perceptible. 
argues, because of differences 
mental convictions and practical reasons; 
that is rationalizations, derivations, etc. 
Nevertheless there is always a correla- 
tion, observable or not, between the type 
of culture and the personalities of the 
individuals living within that culture. 
Persons living in Ideational cultures tend 
to behave ideationally; those living in 
Sensate cultures tend to behave sensually. 
The culture system is an important condi- 
tioning factor in the development of 
personality. In verification of this con- 
clusion, he offers elaborate analyses of 
historical persons discussed in the Ency- 
Roman 


Britannica, Catholic 


clopedia 
Popes and European kings, and discovers 
a tendency for their personalities to coin- 
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cide with the dominant culture of the time 
and place in which they live. 

Evaluation of the contribution to Soci- 
ology of this work must be withheld 
until the fourth volume, promised as a 
discussion of basic problems, principles 
and method, has made its appearance. 
Indeed it is unfortunate that the first 
three volumes were published without 
this final correlating and synthesizing con- 
clusion. It is inevitable that readers will 
form their opinion on the basis of what is 
obviously an incomplete work. For these 
reasons any criticism, favorable or un- 
favorable, must be only tentative. 

On the basis of the three volumes at 
hand it appears that the title, Social and 
Cultural Dynamics, is a misnomer. Such a 
title would indicate that the author in- 
tended to discuss the principles underlying 
culture change. One might reasonably 
expect, therefore, some theory of how and 
why cultural fluctuations take place. 
No such theory is offered. Instead an ex- 
cellent description of culture types and of 
the fluctuations of culture is forthcoming. 
It is, of course, possible that from this 
mass of descriptive data such principles 
may be formulated in the later volume. 
However, the author makes it clear that 
in his present opinion there are no such 
principles since he insists that we merely 
have fluctuations instead of trends. The 
question might well be asked whether this 
is a study in social theory or a study in 
descriptive cultural sociology. 

It is true that a considerable portion of 
the first volume is devoted to a theoretical 
discussion of culture, but the theory is 
practically all categorical and classifica- 
tory. Classification is an essential first 
step in any scientific treatment of any 
mass of data, but it is only a first step. 
At the risk of being categorized by Sorokin 
as being utterly Sensate, and therefore of 
doubtful status, it seems to the reviewers 
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that there is little point in a classification 
merely for the sake of classification, and 
from which no principles can be drawn. 

Others before Sorokin have classified 
social materials and have developed theor- 
ies from such classification which have 
found general acceptance. Nor is it to be 
expected that this new classification will 
upset all of these theories. In fact evi- 
dences of their effect is discernible in 
Sorokin’s work. For instance his dis- 
cussion of direction of interaction (Vol- 
ume III, page 15.) almost exactly follows 
the well known scheme advanced some 
time ago by Georg Simmel. Sorokin uses 
the terms, solidary, antagonistic and mixed 
where Simmel uses the terms, towards, 
away from and mixed. It is certain that 
Sorokin is too erudite a scholar not to be 
familiar with Simmel's contribution. His 
indebtedness to Pareto has been previously 
mentioned. One could wish also that 
Sorokin might be kinder to theories which 
do not agree with his own ideology. 

The basic idea underlying the work 
seems to be an application of the principles 
of Gestalt psychology to the understand- 
ing of social and cultural phenomena. 
While Sorokin mentions Gestalt casually 
as an existing theory, he does not incor- 
porate it as a basis of his present work. 
This is somewhat surprising since another 
which he collaborated some 
Sorokin, Zimmerman and 


work on 


years ago, 


Galpin, Source Book of Rural-Urban Soci- 


ology makes the statement that the Gestalt 
concept was one of the most promising 
Here 


it seems that we have an application of 


leads for sociological investigation. 


this idea without its recognition. 

This use of the Gestalt concept brings 
the present work somewhat in line with 
the folk-regional approach developed by 
other American fact, if 
Sorokin’s theory is correct, folk-regional 


scholars. In 


sociology is the only possible sociology 
for the future. His insistence on culture 
systems which change from time to time 
and from place to place is very close to the 
folk-regional idea, which holds that the 
best way of studying society is to study a 
society at a particular time in a particular 
place. However, folk-regional sociolo- 
gists look upon the region as a microcosm 
of society as a whole. They believe that 
generalizations developed through a study 
of regional organization are applicable to 
society and in other like situations. That 
is, in common with other sociologists, the 
folk-regionalists believe that generaliza- 
tions and trends can be observed and used 
in prediction and direction. Sorokin, it 
seems, would deny both. 

In spite of this denial, he proceeds to 
predict that our present society, “‘over- 
ripe Sensate,’’ will collapse and will be 
replaced by an Ideational culture which 
will be much finer. This is a most curi- 


ous inconsistency. 
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A NEAR ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL PLANNING 


HARVEY LEBRUN 


A BELATED EDUCATIONAL TOOL 


It is a bit of sardonic irony that so often, 
when effective educational tools are most 
needed, they are least available; while, by 
the time such tools are perfected and mul- 
tiplied, the need for them has dwindled 
or disappeared. For some years now 
there have been urgent prayers among 
forward looking teachers of social science 
for an adequate textbook on social plan- 
ning, or at least for a convenient compila- 
tion of well-rounded ‘“‘readings’’ and 
source materials. Professor MacKenzie's 
Planned Society, Yesterday, Today, Tomor- 
row'—an outgrowth of his own course on 
economic control at Brooklyn College and 
of Eduard Heimann’s seminar in economic 
planning at the New School for Social 
Research—has all the appearance of being 
the answer to both prayers, appearances 
which, unfortunately, the volume does 
not live up to. 

The more than 1000 pages in the book 
constitute a mine of information, view- 
points, programs, and readings. But it 
leaves so much undone—and does so much 
poorly—toward attaining its proclaimed 
aim of providing a systematic analysis of 
‘the basic issues involved in control and 
planning in a rapidly changing world 
order,’’ that both students and teachers 
who attempt to use the volume, either as 
primary text or as supplementary readings, 
are likely to have their hands full remedy- 
ing its shortcomings, filling in the gaps, 
and separating the wheat from the chaff 
in its maze of source and secondary ma- 
terials, complete and fragmentary pres- 
entations, duplicating and intermingled 
topics, partisan and balanced viewpoints, 

'Prannep Socigrry, Yesterpay, Topay, Tomor- 
Edited by Findlay MacKenzie. New York: 
989 pp- $3.75. 


ROW . 


Prentice-Hall, 1937. 


factual and didactic, analytical and exhor- 
tatory treatment, weighty and insignifi- 
cant contributions, there laid out before 
them. © 


Symposium and Anthology 


Professor MacKenzie, in one place, calls 
the book a ‘‘symposium”’; in another, an 
“‘anthology.”’ It is, in fact, a little of 
both—and not much of either. Of the 
41 articles in it, about half are reprints 
of popular, semi-popular, and technical 
materials from older, readily available 
sources. The rest are special contribu- 
tions. Including the Foreword by Lewis 
Mumford, the Introduction by Professor 
MacKenzie, and the Conclusion by George 
Soule, altogether 37 economists, his- 
torians, sociologists, statesmen, and jour- 
nalists are represented in the volume. 
And yet, with all its array of authors, 
prominent and otherwise, the symposium- 
anthology fails to include anything from 
such authorities on the current movements 
for social planning in America as Carol 
Aronovici, Charles A. Beard, Mary Van 
Kleeck, Stuart Chase, Harold Loeb, L. L. 
Lorwin, C. C. Merriam, Howard W. 
Odum, and Walter Polakov. 

Incidentally, no clear concept of the 
attributes of social planning comes out of 
the book. Dr. Harry D. Gideonse points 
out that the tariff is as much planning as 
the T. V. A., and that the line between a 
managed and an automatic currency is as 
tenuous in the U. S. as it is in the U. S. 
S.R. Lewis Mumford does indicate that, 
whether we approve of it or not, planning 
is inherent in the whole program of liv- 
ing and thinking that sustains modern 
man and that the question today is, not 
if, but how we shall plan. Nowhere, 
however, is it made clear—as it is in 
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Lionel Robbins’ equally recent but more 
compact little volume on Economic Plan- 
ning and the International Order—that in 
the modern world there are only three 
alternatives: (a) competitive planning by 
private business within a framework of 
laws and institutions within which the 
evils in individualistic planning might be 
mitigated or their promise of social good 
promoted, (b) governmental planning for 
its own and/or the private enterprises 
within its jurisdiction, in the interest 
either of the masses or the classes, de- 
pending on the character and the degree 
of democratic participation in and con- 
trol of the planning processes, and (c) 
some mixture of, or half way measure 
bet ween, these extremes. 


Economic Planning 


A partial explanation for such omis- 
sions may be the fact that, although 
Professor MacKenzie’s volume is entitled 
‘Planned Society,’’ it is offered merely as 
‘‘a clearing house for types of thought on 
the fundamental aspects of economic con- 
trol and planning.’’ With the exception 
of an article by E. C. Lindeman on the 
‘culture complex’’ in planned society, an 
article by H. D. Lasswell on propaganda, 
an article by David Mitrany on the general 
political implications of economic plan- 
ning, and occasional incidental references 
to the fact that economic planning is 
bound to involve other aspects of social 
life, no space is devoted to the problems 
of social planning in the fields of health, 
welfare, education, governmental organi- 
zation, leisure time, social relationships, 
or any aspects other than economic. 

Even the field of economic planning is 
not thoroughly explored. The consider- 
able body of American economic planning 
during the World War—from which so 
much of the current planning develop- 
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ments have received their impetus—is 
untouched, as is its late unlamented 
successor, the N.R.A., and the current 
developments in “‘social security.’ The 
evolution of the internal planning tech- 
niques instigated by Taylor and other 
contributors to the science of management 
are likewise ignored. As for the areal 
aspects of planning, special treatment is 
accorded only to Urban Planning. One 
looks in vain through the tome for any 
recognition of the importance either of 
the literature or of the actual develop- 
ments in the fields of Regional Planning 
and State Planning. 

The subjects that are dealt with are 
treated not only with considerable un- 
evenness in quality and in coverage, but 
with a deplorable lack of coérdination 
that itself constitutes a blatant example 
of inadequate ‘‘planning.’’ Roughly they 
fall into four groups—not necessarily 
coterminus with the four sections into 
which the volume is divided—: (1) the 
history of economic planning, from primi- 
tive, through ancient and medieval, to 
modern times; (2) special fields of present 
day economic planning, like land-and- 
water uses, public services and utilities, 
labor relations, money and credit, price 
control, government finances, the con- 
sumer, etc.; (3) the problems of general 
or ‘‘over-all’’ economic planning, and re- 
lated aspects such as inventions, propa- 
ganda, culture, politics, international rela- 
tions, “‘the market,’’ democracy, etc.; 
and (4) planning in the totalitarian states 
—Russia and Italy—, with the unaccount- 
able exclusion of Germany.” 

2**The German national economy is the most thor- 


oughly planned national economy in the world with 


the exception of Soviet Russia. . . . No event of im- 
portance occurs in German economic life that does 
not form a part of a nation-wide, state-directed and 
state-controlled endeavor to attain certain national 
aims."’ (Fritz Ermarth in Plan Age, January, 1937, 
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Introductions, Gerneralizations, and 
, © > 
Conclusions 


Lewis Mumford contributes a trenchant 
‘‘Foreword,’’ contrasting the kind of 
economic planning the world has had— 
profit-motivated scarcity economy, mo- 
nopolies in industry, national isolation, 
dictatorship, totalitarianism—with the 
kind of planning the world needs today. 
Social planning, he points out: 


must be guided by new human values, formulated in 
the light of new knowledge and new opportunities. 
It must lead to a series of concrete destinations, ex- 
pressed economically as a standard of living, and 
morally and socially as a way of life... . No single 
set of guardians or officials is wise enough to formu- 
late such a life... . For its success [planning de- 
mands], not an authoritarian society, but a society 
in which free thought and voluntary action and ex- 
perimental effort still play a major part... . Plan- 
ning, like society itself, is one of the chief justifications 
and fulfillments of the democratic way of life. 


In the course of this essay, Mr. Mumford 
mentions that there are two conditions 
necessary to speed the current shift from 
empiricism to orderly social control and 
bring with it the maximum possible 
human good, viz.: 

(1) A fundamental change in our whole frame of 
reference, a new series of social postulates, a fresh set 
of intellectual methods based on Patrick Geddes’ 
“art of simultaneous thinking,’ to develop the abil- 
ity to deal with a multitude of related phenomena at 
the same time, including both the qualitative and 


the quantitive attributes of these phenomena; and 


(2 


By this time, however, Mr. Mumford has 
lost himself in profound reverie and for- 
gets to enlighten the breathless reader as 
to what is the second condition necessary 
to speed the current. And the editing of 
the manuscript was so slipshod that the 


omission was never noticed! O well, it 
would no doubt make an excellent test of 
a student's assimilation of the text to ask 
him what Mumford considers to be the 


two sole conditions necessary to speed 
planning progress. 

The editor attempts to tie the various 
contributions together by a series of 
further introductory paragraphs before 
each article, some of them raising ques- 
tions or presenting independent data, some 
of them merely summarizing the article. 
In addition, he contributes a_ general 
‘Introduction”’ of his own in which he 
summarizes some of the _ highlights 
brought out by the articles in the sym- 
posium: Social planning has been a part 
of human life all through recorded his- 
tory. It is more crucial now than ever, 
because of the abnormal acceleration of 
social change throughout the present-day 
world. It cannot be limited to the eco- 
nomic field alone. Whether we like it or 
not, we seem to be in for it more and more. 
The principal countries of the world are at 
present engaged in programs of economic 
control and social planning varying from 
complete regimentation in totalitarian 
states to somewhat more limited govern- 
mental regulation everywhere else. Al- 
though the goals to be attained are not 
universally agreed upon, and in any case 
are defined only in very general terms, 
such programs are chiefly aimed not only 
at the regulation of industrial relations 
and agricultural conditions, but also at 
the adjustment of productive output to 
potential consumption in the country for 
which the planning is being done, and he 
concludes that, while there are plenty of 
open theoretical questions, practical difh- 
culties, and social dangers in the idea of 
thoroughgoing economic planning, its 
achievement “‘may indeed unify the forces 
necessary to social cohesion and possibly 
destroy those sinister instrumentalities 
that are shaping another world-wide 
catastrophe.”’ 

George Soule brings the book to a prac- 
tical focus with a concluding article on 
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the ‘‘Prospects of General Economic 
Planning,’’ in which, after summarizing 
the various types of “‘partial’’ planning 
activities and experiments now current in 
the United States, the main requirements 
for general over-all planning, and the ex- 
tent to which these requirements are al- 
ready met here, he notes that we lack two 
things: the proper constitutional and po- 
litical machinery for a planned social order 
and a suitable system of property relations 
—without which ‘‘all the rest [of the 
necessary conditions that we do have] 
cannot be utilized in the service of over-all 
planning.’’ He does point out, however, 
that ‘‘It is possible to approach such a 
system and to lay the groundwork for it 
without as yet attempting the complete 
thing. It is not necessary to mark time 
while we wait for the proper conditions 
of general planning to be perfectly ful- 
filled.*’ 


Adequate and Inadequate Materials 


Despite these devices of multiple and 
duplicating introductions, conclusions, 
and generalizations, the massive volume 
still remains a mere sampling of more or 
less uncodrdinated mixture of adequate 
and inadequate articles, headed in different 
or no directions, rather than a unified or 
complete presentation either of the subject 
matter or of the issues of social planning. 

For, apart from topics that are not dealt 
with at all, and apart from much duplica- 
tion of materials on the topics that are 
treated, more than a few of the articles 
present but a fragmentary view of their 
subject matter. “The Sound Use of Land 


and Water’’ by J. Russell Smith hardly 
mentions the problem of planning for 
water areas; the article on social control 
of public utilities by Herbert B. Dorau 
devotes only a page to the government 
ownership of utilities and little more to 
the idea of government “‘yardsticks’’ for 


public utility regulation. The article on 
credit control by W. H. Steiner is typical 
of a number of other articles in that it 
deals with the general principles of credit 
control in a completely planned society 
and leaves untouched the current planning 
developments and present practices in 
that field; it makes no mention of the 
problem of farm credit at all. And the 
article by R. D. Skinner on “‘The New 
Imagination’’ is merely a form of journal- 
istic “‘bull’’ adding nothing to the under- 
standing of the problem of planning ex- 
cept some unrealistic speculations a la 
H. G. Wells as to what society might have 
done with its inventions if it had foreseen 
their potentialities—and, presumably, 
what it might still do if it would only 
apply proper imagination to current and 
future inventions. 

As for the historical articles, they are 
both overdone and incomplete. The de- 
velopment of /Jaissez-faire is dealt with at 
excessive length and with much duplica- 
tion in three different chapters. The 
article on primitive society by Margaret 
Mead is largely a hodge-podge of anthro- 
pological tidbits selected apparently to 
prove that, human nature being what it 
is, anything is possible. The article by 
Father Dempsey presents the usual Cath- 
olic view of the nobility of life in the 
Middle Ages and deals largely with the 
homiletics of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Some of the articles do give a thought- 
ful and fairly complete, if sketchy analysis 
of their subject, e.g., the article on trade 
unions by Theresa Wolfson, even though 
it barely mentions the C.I.O.; the article 
on the problem of the consumer by A. A. 
Friedrich; the one on government finances 
by J. W. Sundelson. Other outstandingly 
noteworthy contributions from the point 
of view of thoroughness of treatment or 
depth of insight are the articles: on plan- 
ning and social change, by W. F. Ogburn; 
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on economic control in the rgth century, 
by C. J. Ratzlaff; on land planning, by 
Lewis C. Gray; on city planning, by Rosa- 
lind Tough; on the culture complex, by 
E. C. Lindeman; on propaganda in a 
planned society, by H. D. Lasswell; on 
political consequences of economic plan- 
ning, by David Mitrany; on the technique 
of planning in the Soviet Union, by V. 
V. Obolensky-Ossinsky, member of the 
presidium of the State Planning Commis- 
sion of the U. S. S. R.; and also, the scat- 
tered discussions, by Arthur Feiler, Sid- 
ney Hook, Eduard Heimann and others, of 
the limitations of planning in a democ- 
racy, and its implications for “‘fredeom,”’ 
are stimulative of thought on the subject 
even if not completely convincing. 


One-sided Viewpoints 


The chief defect, however, of the book 
as a professed ‘‘clearing house for types 
of thought on fundamental aspects of 
planning”’ is its presentation of only one 
side of controversial viewpoints in a 
number of fields. Lois MacDonald’s arti- 
cle on Government Control in Labor Rela- 
tions is written entirely from the ‘‘realis- 
tic’’ viewpoint that planning in industrial 
relations is at present impossible—and 
undesirable, if it were possible—because, 
in the present state of labor and govern- 
mental organization, it would necessarily 
be in the interest of the business com- 
munity as the dominant source of govern- 
mental power. Gustav Cassell presents a 
plausible but not generally accepted view 
of the inevitability of transition ‘‘From 
Protectionism Through Planned Economy 
to Dictatorship.'’ Apart from the two 
purely descriptive articles by Stalin and 
Obolensky-Ossinsky, all the major com- 
mentators on the situation in Russia are— 
to put it mildly—decidedly critical. Ar- 
thur Feiler draws some superficial parallels 
between Fascism and the Soviet Union's 


past and proves to his own satisfaction 
that the regimes in Russia, Germany, and 
Italy amount to the same thing. 

The article by H. D. Dorau on ‘‘Social 
Control of Public Service Enterprise’’ 
gives both an inadequate and an unsym- 
pathetic description of the Public Utility 
Act of 1935, characterizing it as ‘the most 
harsh and punitive of utility legislation 
ever enacted,’’ without offering any ex- 
planation of the evils it was designed to 
meet and without proposing any other 
remedial legislation. Similarly, his treat- 
ment of the problem of government owner- 
ship and government ‘‘yardsticks’’ is en- 
tirely from the viewpoint of the opponents 
of these measures. The only other article 
in this general field of public utilities is by 
Arthur E. Morgan. And of course it 
gives merely his own well known, special 
viewpoint in the T.V.A. controversies. 

“Government Control of Prices’’ by 
Jules Backman, presents only the classical 
economists’ position on that _prob- 
lem and condemns outright all past, 
present, and prospective attempts at 
price regulation. The article on “‘Rules 
vs. Authorities in Monetary Policy’’ by 
Henry C. Simons manages to present at 
once the ultra-conservative viewpoint in 
general economic theory and a radical 
proposal for relating the monetary stand- 
ard to price indexes. Similarly, the three 
articles by Eduard Heimann expound the 
1gth century /aissez-faire theoretical view- 
point in combination with some new 
proposals for practical departures from 
that tradition, such as government con- 
trol of investments. 

In fact, if there is any near-unity in this 
miscellany of related and unrelated, con- 
sistent and contradictory, comprehensive 
and fragmentary descriptions, arguments 
and generalizations, it is this frequently 
recurring presentation of the ‘‘classical’’ 
viewpoint in economic theory in conjunc- 
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tion with the pragmatic admission that 
the theory is not working and that some- 
thing should be or is being done about it, 
plus the carping criticism that whatever 
is being done should not be done or should 
be done differently. 


Resultant Merits 


While this is not the first symposium 
on economic planning, it is the first one 
presented to American students as a col- 
lection of systematic readings on the sub- 
ject. To be sure, the net impression left 
by the volume is one of extraordinary 
confusion both in methods and objectives. 
It is so incomplete and so uneven in char- 
acter as to make resort to other materials 
essential; so weighted with uni-partisan 
controversial matter as to call for excep- 
tional mental alertness to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff. And its slipshod 
organization, wasteful and time consum- 
ing duplications, and generally poor edit- 
ing are likely to prove a heavy handicap 
to the mastery of its contents. 

On the whole, however, it is the most 
nearly complete single volume on the sub- 
ject that has yet been published in Eng- 
lish. It should prove a worthwhile 
addition to any library of social plan- 
ning. Indeed, in the hands of a keen- 
minded instructor it might well prove an 
effective aid for stimulating interest in 
and study of this important new socio- 
politico-economic field. That it does not 
fill the need either for a definitive text on 
the subject or for a well-rounded series of 
supplementary readings goes without say- 
ing. Both these needs still remain to be 


filled. 


ESSENTIAL SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


For the present, a close approximation 
to a well-rounded treatment of social plan- 
ning is obtainable only by supplementing 
Professor MacKenzie’s near-encyclopedic 
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volume with at least four other ground- 
breaking works in this field: Robbins’ 
Economic Planning and International Order, 
Fledderus and Van Kleeck's On Economic 
Planning, Odum's Southern Regions of the 
United States, and a file of the past and 
prospective issues of Plan Age. 


Robbins’ ‘Economic Planning and Interna- 
tional Order’’® 


Professor Robbins relies on the same 
rgth century classical economic doctrines 
that dominate the MacKenzie volume, 
but, instead of leaving the reader be- 
wildered by a barrage of criticism of the 
newer trends without offering a construc- 
tive general program of his own to swear 
by—or at—, he develops with keen in- 
sight and expert analysis both an alterna- 
tive planning philosophy and a substitute 
economic program. This program of 
course consists largely of the usual nega- 
tive laissez-faire elements; but it has its 
positive aspects in the interest of the 
‘consumer’ and of the most effective use 
of the world’s resources by the world as 
a whole. His goal is ‘international eco- 
nomic liberalism,’’ which he would attain 
through unfettered control by “‘the mar- 
ket’’ and through complete freedom of in- 
ternational trade and immigration. 

That such a program is today as Utop- 
ian as any scheme of complete govern- 
mental planning he, of course, does not 
deny. In fact he claims that true and com- 
plete economic liberalism is itself a revolu- 
tionary reform that has never been given a 
chance to prove itself. And on his own 
theoretical premises his arguments are 
irrefutable. The only difficulty about 
winning over the world of practical 
politicians and realistic social reformers to 
his idea of going backward in order to 

3Economic PLANNING AND INTERNATIONAL Onr- 
By Lionel Robbins. New York: Macmillan 
330 pp. $2.50. 


DER. 
Company, 1937. 
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go forward is that there is nothing in past 
or present experience to give any assur- 
ance that, if it were actually attainable, 
a ‘‘free market’’ would in practice yield 
the advantages which can theoretically be 
shown to be its logical accompaniments in 
an imaginary world of “‘pure economics.”’ 
Nor, if it did, is there any historical evi- 
dence that ‘“‘demand’’ based on distribu- 
tion in accordance with marginal profit 
productivity will in fact yield the most 
satisfactory distribution of social wealth 
and consumer power. 


Fledderus and Van Kleeck’s ‘‘On Economic 


Planning’’4 


Professor Robbins’ book undermines the 
whole case for economic planning in the 
generally accepted sense of the term—at 
least so far as orthodox economic reason- 
ing is concerned. And while the Mac- 
Kenzie volume has the appearance of pre- 
senting all the possible divergences in 
planning viewpoints, the nearest ap- 
proach it makes to the left-wing school of 
thought is in its apparent assumption that 
while ‘Planned Society—Yesterday"’ was 
of questionable desirability, and complete 
economic planning Today'’ is a prac- 
tical impossibility, effective social plan- 
Tomorrow" is somehow an in- 


Needless to say, that 


ning 
evitable certainty. 
symposium hardly does justice to the left- 
wingers. 

To remedy that shortcoming, one must 
turn to another symposium—the papers 
read at the Regional Study Conference of 
Industrial Relations 


the International 


‘On Economic PLanninc. Papers given at the 
Regional Study Conference of the International In- 
dustrial Relations Institute, New York, November 
1934. Edited by Mary L. Fledderus and 
Van Kleeck. New York: Covici, Friede, 
275 pp. $3.00. 


23-27, 
Mary 
Inc., 1935. 
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Institute in November 1934, edited by 
Mary L. Fledderus and Mary Van Kleeck. 
Like the MacKenzie volume, this sym- 
posium presents a wide range of theories 
about and attitudes toward economic plan- 
ning, but they are pretty consistently pre- 
sented from the radical-liberal point of 
view. Much of the volume is taken up 
with discussion of the contrast between 
planning for the defense of the existent 
social-economic structure in some modi- 
fied form—like Fascism, and the New Deal 
—and planning for transition to a social- 
ist society. While little agreement is to 
be found on detailed programs among the 
socialists, communists, and liberals who, 
in addition to the editors, contribute 
these papers,—Leon P. Alford, Earl Brow- 
der, Harold Butler, David Cushman Coyle, 
Alfons Goldschmidt, Milton Handler, 
Simon Kuznets, Harry W. Laidler, V. V. 
Ossinsky, Frank Palmer, Walter N. Pola- 
kov, George Soule, Rose Schneiderman, 
Maxwell S. Stewart, M. L. Wilson 


of them do agree that Jaisssez-faire in any 


all 
form is no longer tenable, that Fascist 
““planning’’ seeks to freeze the very things 
that democratic social planning strives to 
do away with, and that the New Deal 

as represented primarily by the N.R.A. 

is not real economic planning, and tends 
either to stabilize the things it wants to 
do away with or to be hamstrung by busi- 
ness. A majority of the contributors 
further agree that private enterprise can- 
not ‘‘plan’’ at all except within the frame- 
work of the competitive system, that 
‘the public’’ cannot plan effectively as 
long as the productive interests are in 
private hands, and that if the public is 
really to plan in the public interest it 
must have control of the major productive 


instruments and resources. 
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Odum's *‘ Southern Regions’’® 


A refreshingly sane balance between the 
utopians of the right and those of the left 
is the program presented by Howard W. 
Odum for democratic social planning on 
the base of the existent folkways and new 
““stateways,'’ planning that shall take 
into account and utilize all the elements 
in the social organization and work from 
below upwards, through local, state, and 
regional initiatives and sanctions to na- 
tional codperation and controls. Southern 
Regions is not merely a brilliant panorama 
of the social inadequacies and needs of 
the American South in the light of its 
own and the nation’s resources and poten- 
tialities for better things, it is a social 
philosophy, a technique, and a blueprint 
for relating a planning program based 


5’SouTHERN Recions or THE Unirep Srarss. By 
Howard W. Odum. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936. 664 pp. $4.00. 
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upon scientific research and _ technical 
knowledge to practical social action in 
the face of the realities of ‘‘folk psychol- 
ogy’ for attainable progress in all the 
goals that are implied in the concept of 
democratic social planning. 


‘“Plan Age’’® 


If anything more is needed to round out 
these four large contributions toward a 
thoroughgoing understanding of the prob- 
lem of present-day social planning, a file 
of Plan Age, with its outlines, bibliog- 
raphies, factual and theoretical articles, 
and news of current planning develop- 
ments throughout the world, will fill in 
any gaps in theory or practice. Together, 
these readings constitute a veritable near- 
encyclopedia of social planning. 


$Pran Acg. Organ of the National Economic 


and Social Planning Association, Washington, D. C. 


Published monthly. $2.00 per year. 


HUMAN AND SOCIAL SCIENCE? 


E. T. 


KRUEGER 


Vanderbilt University 


Tae Nature or Human Nature AND Orner Essays 


iv Sociat Psycnotrocy. By Ellsworth Faris. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. 
370 pp. $3.50. 


Students of social psychology and soci- 
ology, and related sciences, will welcome 
this collection of thirty-one essays by 
Dr. Faris. All but one of the essays were 
previously published but remained until 
now scattered through various journals 
and edited books. The essay on The 
Nature of Human Nature has been rewrit- 
ten. In it and in the Introduction to the 


volume we have what are essentially 
newly published materials., 
Taken together the essays represent 


virtually the life-work of an incisive 
thinker and a trenchant writer in the field 
More 


they are the record of a mind given to one 


of human behavior. than that, 


task, the shaping of theoretical postulates 


upon which a new social science may 
shape its futu_e 

One cannot say that Faris is a pioneer in 
field of The 
pioneering work was done by Mead, 


Cooley, Dewey, and others, to whom the 


the social psychology. 


author pays a fully acknowledged indebt- 
edness. Nor is Faris the systematizer; 
for, as he points out, this ‘youngest 
daughter of science’’ is still too immature, 
the task of systematizing too great, the 
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gaps in facts and knowledge too many, 
and research too scattering and faltering. 
Rather Faris might be thought of as the 
critical and inventive genius whose work 
is that of more thorough exploration, the 
delineation and isolation of problems, and 
the fashioning of theoretical assumptions 
to be tested objectively in the research still 
to be done. It was his, along with his 
colleagues at the University of Chicago, 
to see the value of the work of the pioneers 
from the sociological point of view and 
to give it direction as a special discipline 
closely related to the social sciences, and 
to sociology and cultural anthropology in 
particular. 

Those who are already familiar with 
many of these essays will be intrigued by 
the Introduction to the volume. Here 
the author combines and summarizes the 
major postulates which constitute the 
faith that is in him and through which 
he visions the constructive development of 
the science to which he has given his life 
thought. For him, these postulates are 
assumptions which seemingly have sur- 
vived the crucial test of critical analysis 
and research in the field of social psychol- 
ogy, in the light of relevent facts thus far 
known. He sees them as guides to inves- 
tigations and as shaping a point of view 
whereby social facts take on an illuminat- 
ing significance. They are the founda- 
tion theories upon which, the author 
believes, a social psychology can conceiv- 
ably alone be established. 

These postulates are not, most of them, 
original with Faris. Even the one nearest 
to originality, that concerning attitudes, 
the author would be quickest to regard as 
having a multiple ancestry. What is most 


original is their assemblage into an inter- 
related and fundamental set of assump- 
tions basic to a social psychology and an 
emphasis upon their importance in the 


They are 


service of the social sciences. 
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quoted here, with some liberty of conden- 
sation, because they are the heart of the 
thirty-one essays taken as a unit. 


1. ‘“The reality of culture,"’ seen as collective 
habits which produce uniformities of speech, thought 
and conduct, and which ‘‘form a body of phenomena 
with laws of its own."’ 

2. ‘The priority of culture." 
the members of a group, the cultural habits and forms 
are preexisting,’’ and are determinative influences for 


“With respect to 


the individual. 

3. “The inertia of culture.’’ Cultural changes 
occur slowly, and culture tends to reproduce itself 
indefinitely. 

4. The human animal, though always an animal, 
differs from all other animals, because he talks, 
thinks, aspires and sacrifices. Actions precede 
thinking, and thinking is response to impediment of 
action. Hence imagination is a phase of events; a 
wish is the beginning of an act. 

5. ‘A human being is a being that has a self.”’ 
In stimulating others he stimulates himself. 

6. ‘Personality is relative to groups.” 
rdle, or a part, played with reference to a grouping, 
and is to be understood only in social terms. 

7. ‘‘An organized personality consists of tenden- 
cies to modes of action." These tendencies are called 
attitudes, and attitudes are acquired within the 
Character is a consistency 


It is a 


process of social living. 
of attitudes. 

8. An understanding of differences in cultures rests 
upon the solution of problems of the origin and the 
nature of cultural formulations and cultural changes. 
Cultural differences and conflicts of nations, races, 
classes, and sects are problems which await an ade- 
quate social psychology. 

g. “Values are the objects of the most important 
of our wishes."’ They are non-rational in origin but 
susceptible to rational formulation with the oncome 
of a world community. The alternative to reason 
is the machine gun. Objective science, while disin- 
terested and not concerned immediately with welfare, 
is always in the service of ends, and this is its ulti. 
mate justification. 


The formative period of a science always 
produces its protagonists, and Faris under- 
took the destruction of error even as he 
sought to build constructively. The es- 
says of controversy in this volume are 
critical examinations of instinctivism, 
behaviorism, psychoanalysis, and Pareto- 
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ism. Their penetrating logic, devastat- 
ing humor, and occasional biting sarcasm 
make lively reading, but more signifi- 
cantly they clear the obstructed and 
cluttered pathway of social psychology, 
and in this they render great service. In- 
deed, to the student, these essays of con- 
troversy are an orientation in the move- 
ments of psychological theory, sheared of 
detail and held sharply naked, with an 
eye to fundamental fallacies. Their 
author hopes that ‘“‘the reader will find in 
the negative statements on points of view 
rejected some affirmative and positive 
implications.”’ 

Little contribution to method appears 
in the thirty-one essays, though the reader 
is constantly reminded of the necessity of 
an adequate and objective methodology. 
The author’s emphatic insistence, how- 
ever, on the necessity of including the 
subjective as well as the objective aspects 
of behavior precipitates the problem of 
method and measurement. The scientific 
purists in social psychology and sociology, 
and, hence, advocates of a basic statistical 
method, will find much to quarrel over in 
the essays, and to which to raise fierce 
objection. To such, Faris’ point of view 
means a resulting literature of apprecia- 
tion but no science. To Faris, for social 
psychology to relinquish the subjective 
is to commit scientific suicide, since, for 
him, observable actions, or movements, 
standing alone have. little meaning. The 
issue is put squarely. ‘‘It is not proposed 
here (page 12) to make even a disguised 
plea for introspective methods. The es- 
sential point is not the desirability, but 
the inevitability, of just this type of 
imagination by which alone we recognize 
others as human, and which ultimately 
rests on our ability to identify in others 
what we know to be true of ourselves."’ 
The objective facts of human behavior, 
then, are readily subject to observation 
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and manipulation according to the tech- 
niques of pure science but the elaboration 
of processes of behavior and their inter- 
pretation, as far as human nature and 
personality are concerned, requires the 
scientist, in Cooley's phrase, to imagine 
imaginations. Faris sees 
human nature unless such behavior aspects 


no science of 


as feeling, emotion, imagination, think- 
ing, motive, wish, meaning, and concep- 
tion of self and of others are taken into 
account. 

The “‘subjective problem" is, of course, 
not new. For more than a decade the 
methodological difficulty it presents has 
been the object of contention and dispute 
in sociological and social psychological 
literature, and much longer than that in 
psychological discussion. One may pre- 
dict that the problem will remain with us 
indefinitely. 

Of importance in this volume of essays 
is the emphasis upon the value of ethno- 
logical, or cultural anthropological, data 
as source materials for the study of hu- 
man nature and personality. Recent re- 
search in cultural anthropology has amply 
justified Faris’ long insistence that both 
social psychology and sociology will find 
in such materials rich factual data and 
supporting theory for the formulation of 
basic postulates. Incidentally Faris’ sug- 
gestion of the term ‘‘preliterate’’ to desig- 
nate primitive peoples is in itself a highly 
useful contribution to so-called ethnologi- 
cal literature. 

Not least in value among the essays are 
those which make applications of social 
psychological theories to the problems of 
education, religion, and race relations. 
Here may be found pertinent and striking 
discussions of punishment, delinquency, 
sectarianism, race prejudice, the rearing 
and training of children, character educa- 
tion, and control in the family. These 
discussions are markedly free of the emo- 
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tional bias which so frequently appears in 
the literature of application. To the 
propagandist and idealist they will be 
found disappointingly hard-headed, realis- 


tic, and restrained, but to the social 
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scientist and professional worker they 
will be suggestive of possibilities of useful 
application of scientific theory to exceed- 
ingly complex and socially disturbing 
problems. 


FOR THE MARRIAGE COURSE 


ERNEST 


GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


The teacher of credit marriage courses or 
courses in the family that give consider- 
able time to the consideration of concrete 
marriage problems soon finds that a wide 
background of the literature is necessary if 
the instruction is to be vital and appealing 
to the student. 
the books that contain valuable informa- 
tion on some particular problem of mar- 
riage are likely to be expensive, written 
in some other specialty and for a different 
purpose. There is another kind of book 
which the instructor is called upon from 
time to time to select for the reference 
reading of the student that helps to en- 
force the class and that is 
sought with avidity by students. These 
books, popular in form for the most part, 
need to be chosen with care lest they be 


discussions 


extreme in some particular emphasis and 
therefore misleading to the student. Oc- 
casionally a list made up of recent books 
representing both types of marriage litera- 
ture will be printed in Socrat Forces with 
a brief comment concerning the purpose 
and content of each. 


Asortion, SponraNgsous AND INpucep. By Fred- 
erick J. Taussig, M.D. St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Company, 1936. 536 pp. $7.50. 


This is a medical book dealing with 


Jne of the best for the serious 
It contains impor- 


abortion. 
student of marriage. 


tant information answering questions that 


Unfortunately, many of 


are almost certain to arise in a course on 
marriage. There is a popular misunder- 
standing concerning the efficacy of drugs 
as causes of abortion which in rare cases 
has tragic significance on the college 
campus. The instructor in the marriage 
course will be glad to have the authority 
of this book as to the hazards of any 
attempt to produce abortion by drugs and 
the rarity of its success. 


By Chester Tilton 
1934. 105 pp. 


Tue Dancgrous Ack In Men. 


Stone. New York: Macmillan, 


$1.75. 


Many students are already familiar, 
from the experience of their fathers, with 
the frequent coming of prostatic trouble 
among men who are past forty. Natur- 
ally they want to understand the meaning 
of this disorder. It is also true, as the 
experienced urologist knows, that pros- 
tatic trouble appears oftener than the 
layman supposes in earlier manhood. It 
is no disadvantage for the male student to 
realize this. The Dangerous Age in Men is 


a good reference book. 


A Strupy or MAsturRBATION AND THE PsYCHOSEXUAL 
Lire. By John F. W. Meagher. New York: 
William Wood & Company, 1929. 130 pp. 


Masturbation, in spite of all the effort 
now going on to give wholesome sex 
education, is a constant stress-making 
problem on the college campus. This 
book of Meagher’s is one of the best to 
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help the student understand the personal 
problem of masturbation and deal with ic. 


Raynor Meaker, 
Williams & Wil- 


Human Sreriniry. By Samuel 
M.D. Baltimore, Maryland: 
kins, 1934. 276 pp. $4.00. 


The prevalence of sterility and its effect 
upon marriage compatibility makes this 
book one that the teacher in the marriage 
course will surely want in his own library. 


Tur Puystcan AND Mentat Grown or PREMATURELY 
Born M.D., 
George J. Mohr, M.D., and Phyllis F. Bartelme 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 449 


PP- 


Cnitpren. By Julius H. Hess, 


This is a highly technical medical book. 
Nevertheless, it has information that the 
teacher of a marriage course will find 
valuable for himself. 

Tre or OvutaTion 1n Women. By Carl G. Hart- 
Baltimore, Maryland: Williams & Wilk- 
226 pp. $3.00. 

ConcepTION Periop or WoMEN. 


M.D. 


man. 
ins, 1936. 
By Kyusaku Ogino, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Medical Arts 
Publishing Company, 1934. 94 pp. 
Nature's Way. By Victor C. Pedersen, 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1934. 


M.D. 
81 pp. 
$1.00. 

These three books take up the rhythm 
or natural method of birth control. 
There is so much discussion of this theory 
that the instructor in marriage needs to 
have clear understanding of it and of the 
conservative opinion regarding the infer- 
tile period during the menstrual cycle. 
Hartman's book is the most helpful of the 
three, giving this insight. Ogino’s dis- 
cussion introduces us to one of the original 
statements that has brought forth the 
idea of the natural method of birth con- 
trol. Pedersen is partisan and enthusi- 
astic, but he very clearly distinguishes 
between the Ogino and Knaus methods, 
and his book will be valued by the in- 
structor studying this problem. 
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Fruits or Puitosopny. By Charles Knowlton, M.D. 

Mount Vernon: Peter Pauper Press, 1937. 107 
PP: 


Knowlton’s book is interesting because 
it was one of the first attempts to provide 
satisfactory methods of contraception and 
one that had great pioneering influence in 
the development of birth control. This 


is a book for the teacher 


AND 
M.D., 


Washington and 


Women, [rs CHaARACTRRISTICS 
Eduard 
M.D 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publish- 


73 pp 


FRIGIDITY IN 


[REATMEN’ By Hitschmann, 


and Edmund Bergler, 


New York 


ing Company, 1936. 


The amount of frigidity among modern 
married women, according to the estima- 
tion of various specialists, is startling, 
because it shows how greatly modern life 
has interfered with one of the strongest 
and most primitive of human impulses. 
This difficulty among women is so largely 
psychic, perhaps more wisely we would 
say, social, that this treatise will be wel- 


comed by the teacher of marriage. 


Tue Psycnorocicay Errects or Menstruation. By 
Mary Chadwick. New York and Washington: 


Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Com- 


pany, 1932. 70 pp. 


The discussion of the psychic effects of 


menstruation is also another contribu- 


tion that the instructor will be eager to 
have in his own library. 


Elliott. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. 
213 PPp- 

A Woman's Best Years. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1935. 
$2.25. 


Women Arrer Forty. By Grace Loucks 


By W. Beran Wolfe, M.D. 
268 pp. 


These two books deal with the problem 
of the menopause experience as it influ- 
ences the personality of women. These 
are good books for the instructor and the 
advanced student. 
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Tue Rippre By Joseph Tenenbaum, 
M.D. New York: Lee Furman, Inc., 1936. 477 


or WomMAN. 


pp. $3.50. 


An interesting, original discussion of 


from many 


the life of 
points of view. The chapter on the pro- 


modern women 


stitute is especially provocative of 


thought. 


CuitppirtH YgSTERDAY AND Topay. By A.J. Rongy, 
M.D. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1937. 


I92 pp. $2.0 
Sarety Turovcn Cuirpsrrts. By A. J. Rongy, 
M.D. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1937. 


192 pp. $2 

Let's Tatx Anovur Your Basy. By H. Kent Tenney, 
Jr., M.D. Madison, Wisconsin: Kilgore Printing 
( ompany, 1934 106 pp. 

Mornernoop. By George L. Brod- 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 


APPROACHING 
head, M.D. 

196 pp. 

So You're Gornc To Have a Basy. By Helen Wash- 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


1936 


burn 
1933. 195 pp. 
These books prove interesting and help- 
ful. 
1 * . 
sought after by women students and will 


The first three will be particularly 


be read with sincerity and with profit. 


York: 


New 


d1.00. 


On Your Car! Warren. 


Emerson Books, Inc., 1937. 


Guarp. By 
160 pp. 

Warren's book is the best of its type 
that I have seen. 
definite, and seems to be well supported 


It is clear, practical, 


by science. 


SHADOW ON THE LaNnp. By Thomas Parran, M.D. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1937. 309 pp. 
$2.50 


Parran’s book has a wider purpose than 
Warren's, but it is equally free from mor- 
This is a book both for the in- 
It ought to be 


bidity. 
structor and the student. 
in every reference list. 


Tae Laws or MarriaGe AND Divorce. By Franklyn 
Hudgings. New York: New Century Company, 
1935. 68 pp. 


This very brief summary of the marriage 


and divorce laws in various states will 
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prove exceedingly useful, especially as the 
source book for the answering of questions 
that come up in conference. It is to be 
hoped that this publication will be issued 
often enough so that it can be kept up to 
date. 


By Robert Allerton Parker. New 


322 pp. 
By Pierrepont Noyes. New 


312 pp. 


A YANKEE SAINT. 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1935. 
My Faruer’s House. 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937. 


$3.50. 


These two books give us insight con- 
cerning the Oneida marriage experiment. 
The more we learn about this peculiar 
matriage program, the more we realize 
that it revealed some very interesting facts 
about human nature, the sex impulse, and 
eugenics. Parker helps us see the com- 
munity on its adult level while Noyes 
gives a fascinating, fruitful introduction 
to the same experience as it came into the 
life of the child. These are significant 
books for the instructor in marriage. 


MARRIAGE IN THE LuTHERAN Cuurcu. By Gerhard 


Columbus, Ohio: The Lutheran Book 


77 PP- 


E. Lenski. 


Concern, 1936. $2.50. 


Lenski’s book is an important volume 
for anyone interested in the background 
of the modern divorce problem and in the 
ecclesiastical history of marriage. Espec- 
ially appreciated will be its very valuable 
The book has the marks of 
discussion of 


and 


bibliography. 
scholarship. Its 
Luther's attitude 
toward women and sex life will prove 
useful to the instructor in marriage who 
wishes an historic background for the 


careful 


toward divorce 


interpretation of our prevailing problems 
of marriage and divorce. It would be a 
great advantage to teachers of marriage 
courses if similar books could be written 
bringing out the history of the doctrines 
chief American 


and the 


denominations as related to marriage and 


practices of 


divorce. 
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THE DISEASES OF LANGUAGE 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 


Bennington College 


Scrence AND Sanity. An Introduction to Non-Aris- 
totelian Systems and General Semantics. By 
Alfred Korzybski. The International Non-Aris- 
totelian Library Publishing Co. The Science 
Press Printing Co., Distributors, Lancaster, Pa., 
1934. 798 pp. CWith educational dis- 
count $5.50) 


$7.00. 


The most that a reviewer of a volume 
of such scope as the above can legitimately 
undertake on his own responsibility is to 
estimate it as far as it touches the fields 
in which he considers himself qualified to 
judge critically. For other portions he 
must rely on the opinions of qualified 
authorities in the respective fields con- 
cerned. On the basis of such considera- 
tion it may be said that Korzybski has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in satis- 
fying the authorities in the various fields 
from which he draws his data. I base 
this statement not mainly on the formid- 
able collection of possibly ex parte testi- 
monials on the jacket, but on extended 
reviews by authorities of unquestioned 
standing, as well as on private discus- 
sion with such authorities. There re- 
mains the question of logic and scientific 
methods in the social sciences, which is 
the chief concern of the present review. 

The main thesis of the volume may be 
briefly summarized as follows: It is known 
that primitive languages characteristically 
consist of a great number of names for 
individual things, i.e. they are “‘kind’’ 
languages with comparatively few rela- 
tion-words. As a result, higher analysis 
is practically impossible. As science 
emerges we are forced to rely increasingly 
on a ‘‘degree’’ language of which mathe- 
matics is the most adequate form yet 
evolved. Now, while our adjustments 


(thought, speech, and other actions) to 


the physical world are dominated almost 
exclusively by the latter technique, we 
still attempt absurdly to make our social 
adjustments with word-tools suited only 
to a primitive culture. Our institutions 
are furthermore largely enshrined in and 
maintained through the prevailing lan- 
guage mechanisms, thus foisting upon us 
institutional patterns resting upon postu- 
lates and logic completely discredited and 
discarded by science, such as the law of 
identity and the law of excluded middle.! 
The constant contradiction and conflict 
between the thinking technique (lan- 
guage) of modern physical science and 
that of the social sciences results in a 
schizophrenic civilization affecting both 
individual and collective behavior.” Since 
culture is largely a language phenomenon 
and our adjustments to it must be linguis- 
tic, the fundamental remedy lies in the 
adaptation of our language and logical 
systems so as to make them correspond to 
the realities which modern science reveals, 
as contrasted with a primitive view of the 
world. Space necessitates passing over 
the interesting and cogent 
heavily buttressed with data from psychi- 


argu ment, 


atry, neurology, and biochemistry, by 
which the author arrives at the conclusion 
that the only language adequate to intelli- 


1[t is probably true, and the author admits (pp. 
vi, 86, 87), that many of the positions here under 
attack may not have been defended by Aristotle him- 
self but are the product of several thousand years of 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation by his self- 
tyled followers. For a discussion of the point, see 
C. J. Keyser, Scripta Mathematica, Vol. 1, May 1934, 
Pp. 247-60. 

2 For copious illustrations of this phenomenon 
from the current scene see Read Bain, ‘‘Our Schizoid 
Culture,’’ Sociology and Social Research, Vol. XIX, 


Jan.—Feb. 1935, pp. 266-276. 
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gent reaction in the world of 1933 is 
mathematics. In short, only a statistical 
view of the world, corresponds adequately 
to the realities of present environment. 


As words are not the things we are talking about, 
the only possible link between the objective world 
and the verbal world is structural. If the two struc- 
tures are similar, then the empirical world becomes 
intelligible to us—we ‘understand’, we can adjust 
ourselves. If we carry out verbal experiments and 
predict, these predictions are verified empirically. If 
the two structures are not similar, then our predic- 
tions are not verified—we do not ‘know’, we do not 
‘understand,’ the given problems are ‘unintelligible’ 
to us, we do not know what to do to adjust ourselves. 
Psycho-logically, in the first case we feel security, 
we are satisfied, hopeful; in the second case we feel 
insecure, a floating anxiety, fear, worry, disappoint- 
ment, depression, hopelessness, and other harmful 
semantic responses appear. .. . We hear everywhere 
complaints of the stupidity or dishonesty of our 
rulers . . . without realizing that although our rulers 
are admittedly very ignorant, and often dishonest, 
yet the most informed, gifted, and honest among 
them cannot predict or foresee happenings, if their 
arguments are performed in a language of a structure 
dissimilar to the world and to our nervous system. 


(p. 269). 

No summary of the length here at- 
tempted can, of course, pretend to give 
an adequate account of the enormous 
content of this volume. It is likewise 
impossible to take up all of the more or 
less serious objections one notes in the 
course of a careful reading. Chief among 
these objections is the tremendous repeti- 
tiousness of the work. From the stand- 
point of pure exposition of a position or of 
a system the work could profitably be 
reduced to one-fourth its present length. 
From an evangelistic or pedagogical view- 
point the value of repetition is, of course, 
well established, and the author makes no 
secret of his desire to convert the masses 
of men as quickly as possible. To this 
end he introduces at times devices for 
training and drill to which are imputed 
almost magical properties. Readers who 


already have formed the habit of thinking 
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of human society in terms of the prob- 
ability calculus are likely to weary after 
the first three hundred pages or before. 
Also, sociologists familiar with the works 
of Child and Herrick will find the biology 
and neurology of this work quite familiar. 
That it leans heavily on these authors is, 
of course, a matter of praise and not of 
criticism. The same is true of the fre- 
quent references to Whitehead, Russell, 
Poincare, Bridgman, W. M. Wheeler, W. 
A. White, and others of equal repute. 
There remain a number of apparent 
contradictions and lapses into the type of 
thinking which the book is calculated to 
Thus, although there is con- 
‘“elementalistic’’ 


annihilate. 
stant warning against 
terminology, we nevertheless come upon 
references to ‘‘absolute’’ individuals (p. 
302). Also, there is the usual infatuation 
with the phrase ‘‘organism-as-a-whole”’ 
and ‘‘situation-as-a-whole’’ which results 
in the implication that wholeness is some 
intrinsic quality or characteristic instead 
of merely a term describing the selectivity 


or scope of human responses in a given 


case. Thus there is frequent warning 
against dividing verbally that “‘which 
cannot experimentally be so divided’’ 


(p. 91). Yet the whole phenomenon of 
abstraction and conceptual analysis clearly 
consists of just such division inasmuch as 
human response mechanism can react to 
only one or a few aspects of the universe 
at one time. Elsewhere the author recog- 
nizes this point (p. 136). The same 
fallacy finds expression in the assumption 
that an individual constitutes some kind 
of more objective reality than does a 
group (p. 432). Most curious of all are 
the references to ‘‘United States Behavior- 
ism"’ always without citation of authors 
or works. Take, for example, this as- 
tonishing sentence: ‘It would be very 
interesting to see the Behaviorists deny 
that the writing of a mathematical trea- 
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tise, or of some new theory of quantum 
mechanics represents a form of human 
behavior which they should study’’ (p. 
74). In view of the fact that the Behav- 
iorists were not only the first but have been 
the most vigorous defenders of the notion 
that speech is an important form of 
behavior, an outburst of this kind without 
any attempt to cite the source or basis for 
it, is perhaps itself the best illustration of 
the kind of semantic response to which 
Korzybski devotes much space. Watson's 
name appears in the bibliography as the 
lone representative of this dreadful school. 
His works are usually relied on to furnish 
substantiation for the strange ideas at- 
tributed to Behaviorists. Yet it 
Watson who said: ‘‘Let me make this 
fundamental point at once: that saying is 


was 


doing—that is behaving. Speaking overtly 
or to ourselves (thinking) is just as 
objective a type of behavior as baseball.’”* 
One wonders what would remain of the 
whole polemic literature against Behav- 
iorism if critics first took the trouble to 
find and cite some defender of the position 
attacked. 

The author admits that the statisticians 
have in the theory of probability and 
related approaches arrived at the same 
general conclusions as does this volume 
by a different type of analysis (pp. 144, 
210, 215-16, 281, 310). Personally, the 
reviewer prefers the analysis which the 
have 


Statisticians and mathematicians 


contributed. But the chief importance of 
the book under review probably lies in 


the fact that it arrives at these conclusions 


$j. B. Watson, Behaviorism, W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1924, p. 6. 
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through philosophical and dialectical 
methods and will therefore be able to 
reach sociologists and psychiatrists who 
are linguistically immune to direct attack 
by statisticians. 

It is reasonably clear that the social 
sciences are at present in an impasse from 
which only a fairly radical reorientation 
liberate them. They are badly in 
need of the kind of release which Newton 


can 


and Einstein in their respective ages 
contributed to physics and which Darwin 
provided in biology. 
our more adequate 
primitive frames of reference is becoming 
increasingly difficult and involves a con- 


The attempt to fit 


observations into 


stantly more flagrant violation of the law 
of parsimony. Science and Sanity is a good 
analysis of this impasse. It contains 
devastating implications for the social 
sciences (e.g. Ch. and shows the 
abysmal gap that separates the technique 


II) 


of social thinking from our technique of 
thinking about other aspects of the uni- 
verse. It is also an exposure of the 
naiveté of the assumption that the human 
social scene is so unique a phenomenon 
that social scientists really need not be 
concerned about developments in the other 
sciences. 

There is no doubt that man-made verbal 
systems can greatly facilitate or frustrate 
the functioning of the human nervous 
system and the adjustments dependent 
thereon. 
begun turning their attention to the fun- 


Sociologists have only recently 


damental importance of verbal behavior 
as an adjustment technique. Korzybski 
must be credited with an interesting and 
important synthetic contribution to this 
subject. 
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1915. By 
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334 PP- 
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The Macmillan Co., 1936 
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delphia: Dorrance and Co., 1936. 187pp. $2.50. 
Prepictinc Criminauity. By Ferris F. Laune. 
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PAROLE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


$2.50. 
Proceedings of the First 


Press, 1936. 


Southwestern States Probation and Parole Con- 


ference. Edited by S. D. Myres, Jr. Dallas: 
The Arnold Foundation, Southern Methodist 
University, 1936. 98 pp. 


Tue Porick AND Mopern Socizry. By August 
Vollmer. Berkeley: The University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1936. 253 pp. $2.50. 

Locat Democracy AND Crime Controu. By A. C. 


Millspaugh. Washington: The Brookings In- 


stitution, 1936. 263 pp. $2.00 


American Prisons and Prisons and Beyond 
survey the progress of American correc- 
tional institutions. The first affords the 
historical perspective as it traces prison 
development from its original inspiration 
1915 Elmira 


movement had become more shadow than 


to its status in when the 


substance and the reformatory had passed 


its peak of acclaim. The second graph- 


ically and with rare sympathy and intelli- 
gence pictures present prison conditions 
and points the way toward the penology 
of the future. 


Too often the progress of American 


prisons has been recorded as a mere 


statement of events. The fact has been 


emphasized and the motivation obscured 


if not entirely ignored. Penal trends 


have not been sufficiently linked with the 


social and geographical factors which of 


necessity have played so great a part in 
determining them, but have been described 
as some strange, detached phenomena. 
Dr. McKelvey’s book will be welcomed 
for its thoroughgoing analysis of the 
complex interplay of forces ever-present 
in the background of American penology. 
Not alone is there presented the running 
account of changes in penological meth- 
ods, but receiving equal consideration is 
the reason why these changes occur. 
Regional and national penal trends are 
pictured in close relation to the dynamics 
of American life. The whole history of 
modern prison methods and plants is 
traced in terms of shifting movements 
and changed conditions. The effects on 
penal policy of geography, of war, of the 
frontier, of politics, of labor, of boom 
periods are all carefully calculated. Pecul- 
iar contributions or lags in the various 
sections of the country are indicated. Of 
particular interest are the portrayals of 
the Northeast, the West, and the South, 
which latter “‘from a penological point 
of view never belonged to the Union.” 
The contributions of each generation of 
“builders and reformers’’ have advanced 
penology to its present state. It was 
unfortunate, as Dr. McKelvey points out, 
that in the post-war period not a few penal 
authorities, devoid of the spark that had 
urged on their predecessors, naively as- 
sumed that there was left ‘‘little in the 
way of improvement for them to do.”’ 
To the lack of insight and to the obscur- 
ing of reality present in such an assump- 
and Beyond testifies. No 
better guide than Mr. Bates could be 


tion, Prisons 


found to show this to us. Quietly, dis- 
~<x a 

passionately, authoritatively, and with a 

full measure of clear-thinking and of 
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human sympathy, he leads us through the 
maze of modern penal problems, presenting 
in the first 250 pages a graphic picture of 
the jails and prisons of today “‘with all 
their shortcomings and inadequacies and 
their relationship to the problem of 
crime.’ Many are the pertinent questions 
he asks—and answers, too, insofar as such 
questions can be answered. Why are our 
county jails which affect more offenders 
than any other single institution in our 
penal system and which harbor individuals 
as yet unconvicted of any crime, or, at 
most, guilty of comparatively minor 
infractions of the law, allowed to remain 
thousands of penological years behind our 
prisons? And are our prisons successful? 
Since they apparently are not, can they be 
made successful? Only when the whole 
nature of prison philosophy and structure 
yield to science. 

In the future society must realize that 
while it may be entitled to protection, it 
is not entitled to revenge. Various alter- 
Natives to imprisonment are possible: 
probation for the trivial or accidental 
offender; money fine for those to whom it 
will mean a personal deprivation; dis- 
ability to pursue a calling which has been 
dishonored; social ostracism for those who 
have betrayed a trust; private restitution 
for financial wrongs; public restitution 
through service to the community; inde- 
terminate confinement in Superior prisons for 
the incorrigible recidivist; and hospitaliza- 
tion for personalities warped by disease or 


Will all Mr. 


thinks it will, and both his statistical and 


drugs. this work? Bates 


his human arguments are convincing. 
Yet he does not forget the fundamental 
importance in the total crime picture of 
prevention. The community itself has a 
vast and vital task ahead in changing its 
attitudes and in improving the social and 


economic conditions that seem too often 
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not merely to sanction crime but to make 
it compulsory. 

Warden Johnston, now of Alcatraz, and 
formerly of Folsom and San Quentin 
prisons, gives an intimate inside view of 
both prisons and prisoners. His is a 
fascinatingly interesting account of sor- 
didness and human failure. It covers in 
facile style all the printable details of 
prison life. But many an expectant reader 
will be disappointed in finding that in 
spite of the colorful cover emphasis upon 
the ‘Warden of Alcatraz,’’ practically no 
‘“Devil’s 


about whose inner workings 


mention is made of America’s 


Island,’’ 
many of us would like to know much 


more. So Warden Johnston has merely 


added one more intimate picture that 


somehow missed its chance for variation 
from other books of its kind 
Criminals an 


In Sing Sing attempt 1s 


made to ascertain the social, psycho- 


logical, and physical factors in the lives 
inmates of Sing 
1929 and 1930, in order 


those factors predominating in the crimi- 


of 275 prisoners, Sing 


Prison in that 
nal behavior of the group may be deter- 
mined. A case study has been made of 
each prisoner from information derived 
partly by correspondence with individuals 
and organizations familiar with the per- 
sonal history of the prisoner but princi- 
pally by direct approach to the informant, 
who appears generally to have been the 
inmate himself. A large number of indi- 
vidual tests and examinations have been 


given each inmate studied. As a result of 
this survey (and of his work with 5,000 
other cases) Dr. Kahn has reached the 


usual orthodox conclusions. 

The author apparently is aware of many 
of the limitations of his study. These, 
however, are increased for the reader by a 
in which 


lack of clarity as to the way 


many data were obtained. The picture 


is not complete; the appendix is rather 
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helter-skelter; and an index, much needed, 
1S conspicuously absent. 

But even though this book may have 
made no new contribution to the body of 
existing knowledge in the field of crimi- 
nology, it is one more volume of emphasis 
in a field where blow upon blow is needed 
to crack open the public mind. 

Who of the released prisoners will make 
good after the prison sends them out? 
Professor Laune attempts to tell us. 
Every penologist knows that one of the 
first principles of a successful parole sys- 
tem is the careful selection of the group 
suitable for parole. This selection must, 
of course, be based not on the nature of 
the crime which a prisoner has committed 
but rather upon a careful consideration of 
the probabilities of the success of the 
individual in his after-prison adjustments. 
Professor Laune’s Predicting Criminality is 
an attempt to supply more scientific aid 
to the selection of the eligible group. 

It is difficult not to be impressed both 
with the size of the job Professor Laune 
has undertaken and with the tremendous 
amount of time and effort that has appar- 
ently gone into his work. In spite of 
this it will be hard to accept entirely the 
two assumptions on which admittedly 
the validity of the entire study is predi- 
cated, particularly that the subjective 
judgments of properly qualified prisoners 
regarding the probability of success on 
parole of other inmates possess some 
degree of validity. Professor Laune has 
developed by intricate analysis of prisoner 
‘‘hunches’’ a questionnaire designed to 
test the probabilities of success on parole. 
The value of this questionnaire is at best 
dubious. The final coefficient of correla- 
tion between questionnaire scores and 
hunch scores is 0.48, but this has been 
obtained from an original correlation of 
0.39 by the unsound dropping of all 
factors on which a low correlation ob- 
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tained. It is not well to be over-optimistic 
in believing that statistics can negate the 
importance of the human element. When 
we realize the overwhelming interest a 
prisoner will, in the very nature of things, 
take in the outcome of such a test in which 
his own chances for parole are involved, 
we will do well to ponder the words of 
Sanford Bates, ‘“They (prisoners) will 
conspire to tell you something they think 
you want to know.”’ Another question 
may be raised against Professor Laune’s 
confidence that this particular question- 
naire makes it impossible for the prisoner 
to determine the exact nature of the infor- 
mation the questions seek to elicit. Per- 
haps so, but many prisoners are wondrous 
wise, and is there not considerable prob- 
ability that standard answers would soon 
arise defeating any validity the test might 
now be assumed to possess? Open to 
serious question, too, is the old argument 
that no one knows a community better 
than its inhabitants, or a man _ better 
than intimates. Propinquity may 
obscure objectivity. Professor Laune’s 
safeguards are not entirely convincing, 
but, nevertheless, he and others are sight- 
ing the problem through science. 

Containing less debatable material is 
Parole in the Southwest, the hundred-page 
pamphlet containing the papers and prin- 
cipal addresses delivered at the first 
Southwestern States Probation and Parole 
Conference held in Galveston, Texas, in 
September, 1936. Parole and probation 
are thoroughly discussed with particular 
reference to the problems of the area. 
Much of the information is valuable and 
accurate, though there is some superficial 
thinking, and it is surprising to discover 
one theologically flavored paper entitled 
“A Cure for Crime.”’ 

Remedial action based upon careful 
study is, of course, consistent with reli- 
gion, science, and common sense. Toward 


his 
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this, August Vollmer is pointing in his 
book, The Police and Modern Society. To 
the original function of public protection 
against major crime and of the appre- 
hension of the criminal have been added 
such a multiplicity of responsibilities 
that, with present standards and facilities 
at low ebb, it may well seem remarkable 
that the average municipal police force 
has been able to accomplish anything of 
consequence. Not only must attention 
be devoted to such major crimes as murder, 
robbery, burglary, and larceny, crimes 
encouraged by present-day social upheaval 
linked with increased facilities for opera- 
tion and movement, but, as Mr. Vollmer 
points out, to the police are entrusted 
the enforcement of legislation directed 
against commercialized vice, the regula- 
tions governing traffic, and finally, the 
carrying out of a vast number of general 
services. 

The majority of municipal police forces 
in the United States are totally incapable 
of carrying out such a program with 
anything approaching efficiency. As the 
author points out, police are highly 
decentralized; they lack the modern equip- 
ment which is possessed by the criminal 
they must fight; their work is halted by 
artificially erected geographical bound- 
aries; they are handicapped by lack of any 
compulsory registration of criminals, the 
migratory aspect of whose activities must 
be apparent; they must fight sensational 
journalism; they must vault the obstacles 
of shyster lawyers and of politicians who 
too often work hand-in-hand with the 
criminal; they must resist political control 
of the department; and, finally, they must 
overcome a chief obstacle in public indif- 
ference or even antipathy. 

The latter has evolved largely, the book 
contends, from animosity toward police 
activity against vice and traffic violators 
and has spread to a general undermining 
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distrust of the whole police system. At 
present vice exists with immunity be- 
cause it is linked inextricably with 
political control and protection. Crime 
and police corruption are inevitable hand- 
maidens of the present attempts to suppress 
vice. The only practical solution of this 
problem, thinks Mr. Vollmer, is ‘“‘by 
licensing, regulation, and control through 
a state agency established solely for that 
purpose and empowered to enforce the 
regulatory provisions."’ 

Another major reason for the lack of 
prestige accorded our police departments 
must not be overlooked. It is the quality 
of the personnel itself. It is the usual 
thing for police to be improperly selected, 
inadequately trained, and unaware of 
progressive measures in the field. As a 
result, ‘“‘more than 80 per cent of the 
money expended by the taxpayers for 
police service is wasted."’ 

So interesting and authoritative is this 
book that it is difficult to limit the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Vollmer’s experience, both 
as Chief of Police at Berkeley and as Pro- 
fessor of Police Administration at the 
University of California, has given him a 
critical insight into the increasingly 
turbulent crime problem. So far as this 
reviewer knows, there is no comparable 
presentation of material in this field. It 
is warmly recommended both to the lay 
reader and to the practical and theoretical 
student of crime. 

It would be hard to find a more readable 
or provocative description of crime control 
in a democracy than is contained in Dr. 
Millspaugh’s Local Democracy and Crime 
Control. There is nothing sensational 
about the book. It is not intended as an 
exhaustive technical treatment of the 
subject but rather as a restatement and 
clarification of the governmental problem 
and a reformulation of solutions. Crime 
control is intelligently considered against 
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the broad background of governmental 
organization. It is a function of govern- 
ment, and only through its functions 
studied on varying levels can government 
be effectively evaluated. 

Functional reallocation and final func- 
tional integration appears to be a desirable 
and highly practical goal. Toward this 
the author takes us through a critical 
survey of state and local governmental 
organizations and trends in their relation- 
ships. The final chapter suggests an 
objective and a program. Haphazard 
trends toward integration must be re- 
placed by broadly-conceived, scientifically- 
controlled official action. The ‘‘en- 
trenched forces of tradition, prejudice, 
and selfish interest’’ must be 
conquered. In Dr. Millspaugh’s own 
words, ‘‘the obstacles in the way of organ- 
izing effective crime control cannot be 
easily or quickly removed—perhaps not 
removed at all—except as the larger 
problems of democratic government are 
advanced toward solution.”’ 


inertia, 


Tue Brack Patch War. By JohnG. Miller. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 


87 pp. $2.50. 


Farmers in the United States have often 
charged that the prices received for their 
products are not determined by the inter- 
play of supply and demand factors in a 
freely competitive market, but that these 
prices are set by buying monopolies in 
closed markets. This belief has led to 
organized action by farmers in many ways 
and on many fronts, including violence. 

One of the clearest cases of monopoly 
determination of farm prices was that of 
tobacco around the turn of the century. 
Federal investigation and court action 
have established the correctness of farmer 
complaint that tobacco prices were being 
set at that time by a small group of buyers. 
Farm prices of tobacco finally became so 
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unfavorable that many farmers organized 
and did not grow tobacco for one or more 
years, commonly termed the ‘‘cut-out,”’ 
pooled their holdings of tobacco, and 
struck against a buying monopoly with a 
selling monopoly. In many respects, 
farmers through their organized efforts 
were successful: The tobacco companies 
objected to paying higher prices for 
tobacco, needed tobacco badly long before 
the organized effort of farmers ceased, and 
during the interim they fought the farmer 
organizations with all of the means, not 
inconsiderable, at their disposal. 

Farmers retaliated and either by choice 
or necessity resorted to violence to see 
that tobacco was neither grown nor, if 
grown, sold to the tobacco companies. 
Naturally, not all farmers actually joined 
the organizations, and in the effort to 
restrain non-members from aiding the 
enemy and to keep members in line, night- 
riding with all of its horrors and injustices 
resulted in Western Kentucky, the setting 
of this study. Courts and law enforce- 
ment forces in the affected tobacco areas 
were dominated by the organized tobacco 
farmers, and unfortunate indeed were 
those farmers who either refused to go 
along or who incurred the ill will of the 
organization. 

There were such farmers, and the study 
reviewed here is a detailed portrayal of 
what happened not only to one such farm- 
er, but to his family as well. Whipped, 
his property damaged, the lives of his 
entire family threatened, and ordered to 
leave the community before daybreak, 
were among the experiences of this farmer. 
He and his family left during the night as 
ordered, never to return to that commu- 
nity. The wife was of stern stuff, and 
upon the advice of an attorney living 
outside the affected area, legal residence 
was established in another state, Indiana, 


and suit for redress was instituted in 
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federal court, since equitable action would 
have been impossible in local courts. 
After a long and bitterly contested action, 
damages were collected by the injured 
farmer from his neighbor ‘‘night riders,”’ 
who had so grievously hurt him and his 
family. 

Because of the large quantities of dark- 
fired tobacco grown there, the general 
area included in this study is called the 
‘Black Patch.’’ The writer of the study 
was the attorney for the injured farmer. 
Through concentrating his attention upon 
a single case which was his both to prose- 
cute and defend, since counter criminal 
charges were brought against his client, 
the author has most effectively explained 
the motivation and progress of the night- 
riding activities in Western Kentucky. 
In addition to having written interestingly 
about an interesting episode, the author, 
without having intended to do so, has 
also contributed to research technique 
and methodology by showing how major 
social developments may be explained 
through thorough and detailed case studies 
of particular phases thereof. 

CrirTon J. BraDLey. 

Production Credit Corporation 

of Louisville 


Tue Cominc AmgricaN Fascism. By Lawrence Den- 
nis. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. 


320 pp. 


Lawrence Dennis believes that it can 
and should happen here. Since neither 
he nor his book are scientific, they must 
be heard and reviewed, not as sociology, 
but (objectively) as sign and portent of 
which sociologists as such must keep 
themselves aware; and (subjectively) as 
dangerous both intellectually and socially. 
We may expect more of this sort of thing: 
Dennis is another Wiggam. 

Personable, he is an arrow-collar Mus- 


solini. ‘‘Educated,’’ he has facile appeal 
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not merely to the clubs, but to the so- 
called ‘‘elite’’ whom he flatters: so watch 
your watch! His technique is a disarming 
‘frankness’ or ‘‘open-mindedness,"’ then 
bold-bad shocks, subtle epithets, and 
smooth fallacy. 

Liberalism as goal or method is con- 
fused with capitalism as it has been 
botched. Gathering all our miseries and 
thwarts Dennis attributes them to “‘liberal- 
ism,’’ which then becomes the undistrib- 
uted middle term of his major syllogisms. 
For him, liberalism is only the mistress of 
capitalism, and a pliant mistress, who first 
means wasteful struggle (wasteful except 
when Fascists use it to win) and later 
means egalitarianism (p. 233). 

Gathering all our wishes for rescue and 
fulfilment, he next offers Fascism in its 
most romantic guise of benevolent des- 
potism, in which we shall be the philoso- 
pher-kings, the ‘‘disciplined elite.’" (No 
wonder Mr. Dennis received special cour- 
tesies on his trip to Germany.) What he 
describes, however, is more like state 
socialism by coup—not communism nor 
fascism as seen in Europe. The appeal is 
to the perennial hope for a deus ex machina, 
a utopian Tag, or millennial cataclysm, 
as solution for an ‘‘anarchy’’ felt to be 
intolerable. 

Such verdict upon any book or author 
should be supported by as many direct 
evidences as the review editor will permit 
space for. 

(1) ‘It is the total social result or situation, from 
the point of view of a given individual or a given 
group, which furnishes the only satisfactory subject 
for evaluation and comparison so far as social condi- 


tions are concerned. The force factors are instru- 


mental in every social scheme (p. 118). 


Here we see the familiar machtpolittk, in 
an outspoken admission that the end 
justifies the means. 

(2) ‘‘We shall assume that an ideal fascism for 
America must provide for Maximum economic pro- 
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duction and consumption with a steady rise in living 
standards and a progressive expansion of productive 
plant, all without either a class or civil war or the 
expropriation of all private rights in the instruments 
of production (p. 163. 

“It seems eminently fitting to compare fascism 
and communism in respect to private property rights, 
private initiative in production, profits, and the free 
market. It is understood, of course, that fascism 
stands for the maintenance of all these institutions 


Pp: 173) 


This is not necessarily true at all. A 
reasoned probability is that a fascism of 
the U. S. A. would be dominated by a 
group controlled by no such objectives as 
are here put forth. 


(3) “Obviously, a judge is as much a person as 
anyone else. A person can never function except as a 


person (pp. 149-150)."’ 


The implication is that under “‘liberal- 
ism"’ judges cannot be fair—yet— 


The fascist State, through government-assisted 
unions of workers, government-regulated associa- 
tions of employers, and special executive tribunals 
for hearing appeals and complaints, can afford far 
more redress and correction than the liberal Stace 
with its judicial process available only to the rich 
individual and the large corporation. . . . A series of 
tribunals culminating in a tribunal of last resort, 
composed of the highest mandatories of the people, 
would be organized to function for the examination 
of complaints arising out of public administration, 
in much the same way that committees of a vast 
corporation function for similar purposes. Those in 
charge of government would have the most obvious 
self-interest in making these tribunals function effi- 
ciently. For, while those exercising a public man- 
date have an interest in upholding the power and 
authority of the State, they would not have an 
interest in upholding its mistakes which could be 
corrected. This is especially true where those in 
office feel secure of a permanent tenure of office and 
realize that they must utlimately bear in one way or 
another the consequences of all mistakes in public 


administration (pp. 161-162)."’ 


Thus he is naively expecting, or de- 
claring possible, under Fascism that which 


he ridicules as a naive hope impossible 
to us because officials are only persons. 


(4) Dennis ridicules trial by battle (p. 154); else- 
where he assumes that might is right, and also that 
might and trial by battle characterize both ‘liberalism’ 
and capitalism. 

(5) “If anyone is here disposed to interpose the 
reminder that under the present system one is free to 
choose one’s boss, one’s customer, or one’s banker, 
I can only take time to say in reply, “Tell it to the 
unemployed and the farmers who are on the dole,’ ’ 
(p. 124) 


When Dennis says that accustomed 
coercions are tolerable and impersonal but 
greater than Fascist coercions, we can only 
reply ‘‘Tell it to those in the Concentra- 
tion Camps.”’ 

In describing Fascism Dennis uses the 
morally pleasing word responsibility in- 
stead of the “‘ugly’’ word centralization. 
Yet the essence of true democracy, how- 
ever inadequately realized, is reciprocal 
responsibility. Can Fascism be respon- 
sible to minorities? The author devotes 
much space to rationlizing, sugar-coat- 
ing, or camouflaging Facsist coercion of 
minorities—yet for minorities he has this 
to say: 


(6) ‘‘The living, after all, have never been known 
to lack the means or will to challenge what does not 
suit them.” (p. 148) 


This is strong wine for a fascist minority 
in a bourgeois state, but cold comfort for 
minorities under fascisms. 

What Dennis shows is that an objective 
or interest may prove not worth attaining 
if frank calculation is made of its cost in 
force and conflict (cf. p. 146). This doctrine 
would grant to each interest group a 
“‘right’’ or power to calculate its chances 
of success by might vs. the might of domi- 
nant powers. The idea is, apparently, 
that under Fascism minorities ‘‘freely’’ 
calculate the costs of conflict and decide, 
“*freely’’ of course, that the efforts in a 
fight for ‘‘freedom’’ will not pay. Does 
the dominant group under actual fascisms 
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grant to certain minorities this “‘right’’ 
of calculated suicide? 

(7) The doctrine that the ‘‘elite’’ should 
rule is, of course, solemnly proposed. 
But who are to be the chosen aristocracy? 
Why, those who can get away with it. 
The elite are to be identified largely by 
salary. But isn’t that just what Capital- 
ism gave us? Oh, well, but now it is we 
who are going to get away with it! 
First, Dennis uses the pleasing epithet 
‘elite.’ Then he says the elite are those 
in power. If those in power are defined 
as the elite—of course their leadership is 
inevitable! So it develops that the ‘elite’ 
are really those who are potentially in 
power—or even anti-socially or illegally 
powerful, or destined to be (cf. p. 231). 
Even the gangster is of the new ‘elite’; 
here is romantic power with a vengeance, 
which Fascism will know how to use! 
But why include the farmers—unless to 
flatter them and gain their support (cf. 
pp. 228-229)? 

(8) The book seriously proposes that, 
although under so-called liberalism so- 
called democracy failed to prevent bankers 
from getting us into war, we should 
abrogate our right of referendum and turn 
everything over to—an ‘elite’ minority 
which includes the bankers (cf. pp. 241- 
242)! 

(9) Accpetance of principles assumes a 
time span: the only Fascist principle 
seems to be that ‘principles’ are mere 
momentary tools, a time-binding device. 
The primacy of immediate interest, will, 
impulse, impact are accepted (cf. pp. 150- 
151). Such denial of all but the immediate 
conflict situation represents a return to 
the jungle of ‘natural selection.’ Far 
from negating exploitive capitalism Fas- 
cism is thus its apotheosis. It is the same 
old jungle, but now the lords of the jungle 
are to lord it over a domesticated fauna. 
“Each man for himself and God for us 


all,’’ said the elephant as he danced 
among the guinea-pigs. 

(10) The ‘scientific’ nature of fascism is 
vaunted; but the heralded status of 
‘scientists’ in the fascist regime turns out 
to be much what it was under capitalism 
—a handmaid of easy virtue. 

As an antidote for Dennis, the reviewer 
commends the magnificent Harvard Ter- 
centenary address of John Dewey on 
‘Authority and Freedom,"’ published in 
part in The Survey for November 1936, 
which shows control and freedom recon- 
ciled and reconcilable in and through 
science, and liberty as indispensable to 
the cooperative discipline of scientific 
method. 

Tuomas D. Extor. 

Northwestern University. 


F. Rowe. 


$2.00. 


Markets AND Men. By J. W. New 


York: Macmillan, 1936. 259 pp. 


Popularly presented, this is an excellent 
tentative appraisal of artificial control 
schemes which have been applied in recent 
years to the production of coffee, wheat, 
sugar, cotton, rubber, and tin. In all 
instances, the author gathered data and 
made observations at first-hand, and in 
the case of two or three of the commodi- 
ties, elaborate and detailed studies, other 
than this, have been prepared and pub- 
lished by him. Timeliness and current 
popular interest in production control add 
ex- 


to the study’s merit. Based 


haustive induction, not all presented in 


upon 


this brief study, broad generalizations are 
made concerning the possibilities and 
limitations of production control. 

In a review of the factors contributing 
to the application of control schemes, it 
is noted that without exception, all of the 
primary products to which these control 
measures were applied were either in 
actual difficulties prior to 1929 or on the 
Major depressive 


verge of becoming so. 
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factors were found to be supply, or pro- 


ductive, rather than demand, or con- 


sumptive. These factors were: rapid tech- 


nical progress in the wide sense, and 


growth of economic nationalism. In 


other words, governments in basic pri- 
mary industries, already top-heavy with 
excess capacity, have too often been 


compelled to give aid, in reality subsidies 


] 


for high-cost producers at the expense of 


le yw-cost producers 


Control schemes have centered around 
either restriction on output or price and 


income maintenance. Justification for re- 


striction on output during periods both of 
world prosperity and depression is con- 


sidered. Under conditions of world pros- 
perity, restriction on output in primary 
industries is judged to be wnsound either 


| 


when there has occurred a permanent 


decline in demand, or when it is resorted 
to as a remedy for troubles arising from 
excess capacity. On the other hand, re- 


striction of output is a sound method for 
} e 1 
meeting temporary declines in demand, 


provided no substantial proportion of 
the productive capacity in the particular 
industry is in an advanced stage of obso- 


lescence. Under conditions of world de- 
pression, restriction of output in primary 
industries is unsound as a means of meeting 
a permanent decline in demand for a 
particular product; and is sound as a means 
of meeting a temporary decline in the 
demand for a particular product, provided 
no substantial proportion of the produc- 
tive capacity is in an advanced stage of 
obsolescence. Restriction can at no time 
be a cure for troubles arising from excessive 
capacity, unless the productive technique of the 
industry in the widest sense of the word is 
virtually a condition nowadays 
most unlikely to be fulfilled. 


Valorization schemes are generally of 


stationary 


two kinds, those which aim at regulat- 


ing the available supplies over a single 
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crop year, and those which aim at regu- 
lating the available supplies over more 
than one crop year, or permanently. To 
be effective, valorization must involve 
collective rather than individual selling. 
In the case of one-crop-year valorization 
schemes, there is no conclusive evidence 
that they will or will not benefit producers 
in comparison with the present-day, or 
merchant-speculator regime of laissez-faire. 
If producers will be conservative in 
their borrowings to tide them over be- 
tween low and bumper-crop years, valor- 
ization schemes for more than one crop 
year are improvements over the present- 
day marketing methods, or the merchant- 
speculator scheme of J/aissez-faire, both 
from the viewpoint of the producer and 
the consumer. 
Cuirton J. I 
Pr ducti 1 Credit G rp ration 


of Louts 1 ille 


A History or THE Press AND Pusiic Opinion IN CHINA. 
By Lin Yutang. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. 179 pp. $2 


This small volume was published under 
the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
The 
of the first rank who has figured promi- 


Relations. author is a journalist 
nently in the Chinese cultural renaissance; 
he is known in America particularly for 
his popular book My Country and My Peo- 
J 
pie. 


parts, 


His new volume, divided in two 
presents a sketchy account of the 
réle played by the press and articulate 
opinion in China from the eighth to the 
eighteenth century, and a concise but 
informative survey of the development 
and methods of the modern press. Its 
chief merits are due to the author's knowl- 
edge of Chinese sources, his journalistic 
experiences during the republican era, and 
the scholarly 


his keen intellect. To 


reader the absence of index and bibliogra- 
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phy, as well as the lack of adequate 
references, will be disappointing. 

Lin Yutang has a thesis to uphold and a 
viewpoint which he states quite candidly. 
His thesis is that freedom of expression, 
fundamental in a democratic common- 
wealth, cannot be enjoyed unless civil 
rights are firmly upheld by constitutional 
guarantees. An ardent believer in democ- 
racy, he is concerned only with those 
facts which ‘‘bear on the problem of the 
power of public opinion and help to show 
how the seed of Chinese democracy, con- 
tained in the ancient principle that a 
good government always listened to the 
voice of the people, grew and developed, 
and sometimes blossomed forth and was 
sometimes cruelly trampled upon by 
temperamentally autocratic rulers.”’ 

As early as the eighth century China had 
official gazettes, the beginnings of news 
agencies. But opinion was manifested 
also in the petitions and criticisms of 
public officials and scholars, and in student 
movements. The author details many 
incidents, some of which make good 
stories, to illustrate these developments 
and to show the essential futility of 
censorship. Occasionally he is guilty of 
hasty analogy or generalization; thus he 
in China the 
.. have always made 


avers that “‘eunuchs and 
‘sons of eunichs’ . 
the best censors."’ 

In dealing with the nineteenth century, 
Lin Yutang has used freely R. S. Britton’s 
monograph on The Chinese Periodical Press, 
1800-1912 (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, 
1933). First established by missionaries, 
newspapers and magazines were developed 
mainly by Chinese students of the Occi- 
dent. The period 1885-1911 may be 
termed the “‘Golden Age’’ of Chinese 
journalism; and the press was a funda- 
mental factor in disseminating the seeds 


of revolution. Yet the republican govern- 


ments have done little to emancipate 
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Chinese thought since 1911; indeed they 
have done much to hinder the progress of 
journalism. The concluding chapters on 
‘Present-Day Journalism,’’ ‘‘Contempo- 
rary Periodical Literature,’’ and ‘‘Censor- 
ship,’’ are excellent. They reveal the 
weaknesses and conservatism of the press, 
still very imperfectly developed and lim- 
ited in influence, and the unsystematic but 
destructive methods of suppression em- 
ployed by the Nationalist government. 
The problem of the press is not the least 
issue confronting the Chinese people. 


G. Leicuton LaFuze. 
The National Archives. 


PROPAGANDA AND THE News. By Will Irwin. New 


York: Whittlesey House, 1936. 313 pp. $2.75. 


Since the force of social change, in 
final analysis, is public opinion, and since 
public opinion is in all cases based on 
fact—or ‘‘fact’’ in quotes—it follows that 
the news-dispensing agencies of modern 
life have a direct bearing on the social 
trends of modern life. Meaning, prima- 
rily, the press. 

With this thesis apparently in mind, and 
realizing also that the modern newspaper 
should be well-salted before reading, Will 
Irwin, veteran journalist with a first-hand 
knowledge of propaganda himself, in 
Propaganda and the News has examined 
the historical development of the press in 
this and other countries and then has pic- 
tured the factors—ranging from “‘taste’’ to 
individual self-interest—that influence it. 

He points out that news may be colored 
and distorted by officials who give it out 
or by editors and publishers who respond 
to the will, either expressed or understood, 
of advertisers. Then again ‘‘news’’ might 
be the admittedly biased hand-out of a 
publicity agent. Sometimes news is in- 
fluenced by law, ranging from the libel 
statutes in England to the detailed orders 
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in dictatorships. Always, however, news 
moulds opinion by creating an image— 
and always, contends Irwin, that picture, 
be it based on truth, half-truth or false- 
hood, is given a ‘“‘slant’’ to make it con- 
form to the reporter's and editor's con- 
ception of what news is. Much of the 
book is given over to propaganda methods 
employed during the World War, during 
part of which Irwin directed foreign 
propaganda put out by the United States. 

The author concludes, probably cor- 
rectly, that with all its faults the American 
press always has been and still is the best 
of presses with which to cultivate the 
democratic form of government. For 
while it is capable of gross indiscretion 


and is fair game for the propagandist, it 
also remains free to exercise that political 
criticism by which our liberties are pre- 
served. Concludes the author: ‘‘Only one 
thing seems relatively certain. Democ- 
racy being dependent on free circulation 
of news, we shall only make matters worse 
if we try repressive measures, no matter 
how good the intention behind the act. 
That First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is still the Palladium of our Liberties. 

.Or, do we wish to maintain our 
liberties? This chronicler admits that 
he does. That is why he has written this 
book.”’ 

Donatp Becker. 
Durham Herald. 
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JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 


FELLOWSHIPS, 1938 
The following announcement comes from the Julius Rosenwald Fund which offers fe 
under two categories: 
I. To Negroes 
II. To white Southerners who wish to work on some problem distinctive 
expect to make their careers in the South 
Both types of fellowships are intended to provide opportunities fot 
experience to individuals who have already given evidence of exceptional abil 
prepare themselves further. Because of the keen competition, it is not worth while for any candi 
date to make application unless he can show an exceptional record of acc 
has definite plans for further preparation for distinctive service 
[he fellowships are not restricted to any special subject or activity. While many of the candi- 
dates will seabadity contemplate advanced university work, the fellowships are o 
scholars and scientists but to persons who may plan to go into the professions or the fine 


pen not only to 





agriculture, journalism or creative writing, education, business or public service 
The fellowships are open to men and women. It is expected that candidates will be not younger 
l | tio! i! 


than 22 years nor older than 35 years, though the Committee is willing to consider very excep 
cases on their merits. Candidates must have completed their general college course or their general 
professional course before making application, or give evidence of maturity and preparatio 
may be regarded as the equivalent of a general education of at least collegiate standard 

The term of the fellowships will normally be one year, and renewals will be considered y in 
exceptional cases. 

The amount of the award will be determined in each case on the basis of ex] 
involved and of all other factors which enter into the given application, includin 
time proposed. It is expected that the awards will average $1,500 for a full year's 


he per sor 


The Committee on Fellowships will require full information about tl 








candidates, their education and experience, and a definite statement of the proposed study or in- 
vestigation. 

Applications for fellowships in the prescribed form must be submitted with all required materia 
before January 15, 1938. Blanks may be secured from Raymond Paty, Director for Fellowships, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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